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0///&^  Accumulation  of  Capital y  or  ofproduSfive  and 
unproduSiive  Labour,  _,.^ 

THERE  is  one  fdrt  pf  labour  which  b  o  o  ic 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  fubjedt  upon  c  h^*a  p. 
which  it  is  beftowed :  there  is  another  which .  "'• 
has  no  fuch  efFedl.  The  former,  as  it  produces 
a  value,  may  be  called  produfhve;  the  latter, 
unproduftive  ^  labour.  Thus  the  labour  of  a 
manufafturer  adds,  generally,  to  the  value  of  the 
materials  which  he  works  upon,  that  of  his  own 

•  Some  French  authors  of  great  learning  and  ingenuity 
have  ufed  thofe  words  in  a  different  fenfe.  In  the  laft  chapter 
of  the  fourth  book,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  Ihevv  that  their  fenfe 
is  an  innproper  one. 

Vol.  II,  B  mainte- 
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B  0  0  K  maintenance,   and   of  his   mafter's    profit.      The 
I  labour  of  a  menial  fcrvant,  on  the  contrary,  adds 
to  the  value  of  nothing.     Though  the  manufac- 
turer  has    his    wages   advanced    to    him    by   his 
mafter,  he,  in  reality,  cofts  him  no  cxpence,  the 
value   of  thofe  wages    being   generally   rcftored, 
together  with  a  profit,  in  the  improved  value  of 
the  fubje(fl   upon  which   his   labour  is   bellowed. 
But  the  maintenance  of  a  menial  fervant  never  is 
reftored.     A   man   grows   rich   by   employing  a 
multitude  of  manufadlurers :  he   grows  poor,   by 
maintaining  a  multitude  of  menial  fcrvants.     The 
labour  of  the  latter,  however,  has  its  value,  and 
deferves  its  reward  as  well  as  that  of  the  former. 
But  the  labour  of  the  manufadlurer  fixes  and  re- 
alizes itfelf  in  fomc  particular  fubjedb  or  vendible 
commodity,  which  lafts  for  fome   time   at   leaft 
after  that  labour  is  paft.     It  is,  as  it  were,  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  labour  (locked  and  (lored  up  to 
be  employed,  if  neceflfary,  upon  fomc  other  oc- 
cafion.     That  fubjeifl,  or  what  is  the  fame  thing, 
the  price  of  that  fubjedl,   can  afterwards,   if  nc- 
ceflTary,    put   into   motion  a   quantity   of  labour 
equal   to   that  which  had  originally  produced  it. 
The  labour  of  the  menial   fervant,   on  the  con- 
trary, does  not  fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  parti- 
cular fubjedt  or  vendible   commodity.     His  fer- 
vices  generally  perifh  in  the  very  inftant  of  their 
performance,  and  feldom  leave  any  trace  or  value 
behind  rhem,  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of  fcr- 
vice  could  afterwards  be  procured.  -■'■  •  "*'!    - 

,  The  labour  of  fome  of  the  mod  rcfpeflablc 
orders  in  the  fociety  is,  like  that  of  menial  fer- 
6  -  vants. 
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vants,  unproduflivc  of  any  value,  and   does  not  ^  'Jj^a  p. 
fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  permanent  fubjccfl,  or 
vendible    connnnodity,    which    endures    after    that 
labour  is  paft,  and    for  which  an  equal  quantity 
of  labour    could  afterwards   be  procured.     The 
fovereign,  for  example,  with  all  the  officers  both 
of  juftice  and  war  who  fcrve  under  him,  the  whole 
army    and    navy,    are    unproduftive     labourers. 
They   are   the  fervants   of  the   public,   and   are 
maintained  by  a  part  of  the   annual    produce  of 
the  induftry  of  other  people.     Their  fervicc,  how 
honourable,  how  ufeful,  or  how  neceflary  foever, 
produces  nothing  for  which  an  equal  quantity  of 
fcrvice  can   afterwards  be  procured.     The   pro- 
ce<5tion,  fecurity,   and   defence  of  the   common- 
wealth, the  efFe<5l   of  their  labour   this  year,  will 
not  purchafe  its  protection,  fecurity,  and  defence 
for  the  year  to  come.     In  the  fame  clafs  muft  be 
ranked,  fome  both  of  the  graveft   and  mod  im- 
portant,   and   fom.e   of  the    moft    frivolous    pro- 
feflions:  churchmen,  lawyers,  phyficians,  men  of 
letters  of  all  kinds;  players,  bufFoons^  muficinns, 
opera- fingers,    opera-dancers,    &c.     The    labour 
of  the  meaneft  of  thefe  has  a  certain  value,  regu- 
lated by  the  very  fame  principles  which  regulate 
that   of  every  other  fort  of  labour;    and  that  of 
the   nobleft   and   moft   ufeful,    produces   nothing 
which  could   afterwards  purchafe   or   procure  an 
equal  quantity  of  labour.     Like  the  declamation 
of  the  adlor,  the  harangue  of  the  orator,  or  the 
tune  of  the   mufician,   the  work   of  all  of  them 
perilhes  in  the  very  inftant  of  its  produdlion. 
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^  ^^^  ^  Both  produclive  and  unprodudive  labourers, 
and  thofe  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  are  all 
equally  maintained  by  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  "fhis  produce, 
how  great  focver,  can  never  be  infinite,  but  muft 
have  certain  limits.  According,  therefore,  as  a 
Imaller  or  g-eater  proportion  of  it  is  in  any 
one  year  employed  in  maintaining  unprodudive 
hands,  the  more  in  the  one  cafe  and  the  lefs  in 
the  other  will  remain  for  the  produdive,  and  the 
next  year's  produce  will  be  greater  or  fmailer 
accordingly i  the  whole  annual  produce,  if  wc 
except  the  fpontaneous  produdions  of  the  earth, 
being  the  effe(5t  of  productive  labour. 

Though  the  whole  annual  produce  of^the 
land  and  labour  of  every  country,  is,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  deftined  for  fupplying  the  confump- 
tion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  procuring  a  re- 
venue to  them ;  yet  when  it  firft  comes  either 
from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ductive labourers,  it  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
two  parts.  One  of  them,  and  frequently  the 
largeit,  is,  in  the  firfi:  place,  deftined  for  replacing 
a  capital,  or  for  renewing  the  provifions,  mate- 
rials, and  tinillied  work,  which  had  been  with- 
drawn from  a  capital;  the  other  for  conftituting 
a  revenue  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as 
the  pi  Oiic  of  his  Itock  j  or  to  fome  other  perfon, 
as  the  rent  of  his  land.  Thus,  of  tlie  produce  of 
land,  one  part  replaces  the  capital  of  the  farmer; 
the  other  pays  his  profit  and  the  rent  of  the  land- 
lord ;  and  thus  conftitutes  a  revenue  both  to  the 
owner  of  this  capital,  as  the  profits  of  his  ftock  i 
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and  to  fome  other  perfon,  as  the  rent  of  his  land.  ^  J|,'^  **• 
Of  the  produce  of  a  great  manufaflory,  in  the^ 
fame  manner,  one  part,  and  that  always  the  largeft, 
replaces  the  capital  of  the  undertaker  of  the 
work ;  the  other  pays  hi:  profit,  and  thus  confti- 
tutcs  a  revenue  to  the  owner  of  this  capital. 
-  That  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  any  country  which  replaces  a  capi- 
tal, never  is  immediately  employed  to  maintain 
any  but  produftive  hands.  It  pays  the  wages  of 
produdlive  labour  only.  That  which  is  imme- 
diately dcftined  for  conftituting  a  revenue  either 
as  profit  or  as  rent,  may  maintain  indifferently 
either  produftive  or  unprodudlive  hands. 

Whatever  part  of  his  flock  a  n.^.ii  employs  as 
a  capital,  he  always  expefls  it  to  be  replaced  to 
him  with  a  profit.  He  employs  it,  therefore,  in 
maintaining  produftive  hands  only;  and  after 
having  ferved  in  the  funfti.  .  of  a  capital  to  him, 
it  conftitutes  a  revenue  to  them.  Whenever  he 
employs  any  part  of  it  in  maintaining  unproduc- 
tive hands  of  any  kind,  that  part  is,  from  that 
moment,  withdrawn  from  his  capital,  and  placed 
in  his  ftock  referved  for  immediate  confumption. 

Unproductive  labourers,  and  thofe  who  do 
not  labour  at  all,  are  all  maintained  by  revenue  > 
either,  firft,  by  that  part  of  the  annual  produce 
which  is  originally  deftined  for  conftituting  a  re- 
venue to  fome  particular  perfons,  either  as  the 
rent  of  land  or  as  the  profits  of  ftock;  or,  fe- 
condly,  by  that  part  which,  though  originally 
deftined  for  replacing  a  capital  and  for  maintain- 
ing produftive  labQure.'"s  only, 
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BOOK  jntQ  their  hands,  whatever  part  of  it  is  over  and 
above  their  necefTary  fubfiftence,  may  be  employ- 
ed in  maintaining  indifferently  either  produdive 
or  unproduflive  hands.  Thus,  not  only  the 
great  landlord  or  the  rich  merchant,  but  even 
the  common  workman,  if  his  wages  are  confider- 
able,  may  maintain  a  menial  fervant;  or  he  may 
fomctimes  go  to  a  play  or  a  puppet- (how,  and  fo 
contribute  his  fhare  towards  maintaining  one  fet 
of  unproductive  labourers ;  or  he  may  pay  fome 
taxes,  and  thus  help  to  maintain  another  fet, 
more  honourable  and  ufeful,  indeed,  but  equally 
unproduflive.  No  part  of  the  annual  produce, 
however,  which  had  been  originally  deftined  to 
replace  a  capital,  is  ever  direded  towards  main- 
taining unproduflive  hands,  till  after  it  has  put 
into  motion  its  full  complement  of  produflive 
labour,  or  all  that  it  could  put  into  motion  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  employed.  The  workman 
muft  have  earned  his  wages  by  work  done,  before 
he  can  employ  any  part  of  them  in  this  manner. 
That  part  too  is  generally  but  a  finall  one.  It 
is  his  fpare  revenue  only,  of  which  produftive 
labourers  have  feldom  a  great  deal.  They  gene- 
rally have  fome,  however;  and  in  the  payment 
of  taxes  the  greatnefs  of  their  number  may  com- 
penfate,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
contribution.  The  rent  of  land  and  the  profits 
of  ftock  are  every  where,  therefore,  the  princi- 
pal fources  from  which  unproduflive  hands  de- 
rive their  fubfiftence.  Thefe  are  the  two  forts  of 
revenue  of  which  the  owners  have  generally  moft 
to   fpare,     They   might   both   maintain   indiffer- 
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cntly  either  produaive  or  unprodu6livc  hands.^  ^^j^  "*• 
They  feem,  however.  '  have  fome  predilcdlionv- 
for  the  latter.  The  e,  /vjnce  of  a  great  lord  feeds 
generally  more  idle  than  induftrious  people.  The 
rich  merchant,  though  with  his  capital  he  main- 
tains induftrious  people  only,  yet  by  his  expence, 
that  is,  by  the  employment  of  his  revenue,  he 
feeds  commonly  the  very  fame  fort  as  the  great 
lord. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  the  pro. 
dudivc'  and  unprodudbive  hands,  depends  very 
much  in  every  country  upon  the  proportion  be- 
tween that  part  of  the  annual  produce,  which,  as 
foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  produ£live  labourers,  is  deftincd 
for  replacing  a  capital,  and  that  which  is  deftined 
for  conftituting  a  revenue,  either  as  rent  or  as 
profit.  This  proportion  is  very  different  in  rich 
from  what  it  is  in  poor  countries. 

Thus,  at  prefent,  in  the  opulent  countries  of 
Europe,  a  very  large,  frequently  the  largeft  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  the  land,  is  deftined  for 
replacing  the  capital  of  the  rich  and  independent 
farmer ;  the  other  for  paying  his  profits,  and  the 
rent  of  the  landlord.  But  anciently,  during  the 
prevalency  of  the  feudal  government,  a  very  fmall 
portion  cf  the  produce  was  fufficient  to  replace 
the  capital  employed  in  cultivation.  It  confiftcd 
commonly  in  a  few  wretched  cattle,  maintained 
altogether  by  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  uncul- 
tivated land,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be 
confidered  as  a  part  of  that  fpontaneous  produce. 
It  generally  too   belonged  to  the  landlord,   and 
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^  o  K  was  by  him  advanced  to  the  occupiers  of  the 
land.  All  the  reft  of  the  produce  properly  be- 
longed to  him  too,  either  as  rent  for  his  land,  or 
as  profit  upon  this  paltry  capital.  The  occu- 
piers of  land  were  generally  bondmen,  whole 
perfons  and  effefts  were  equally  his  property. 
Thofe  who  were  not  bondmen  were  tenants  at 
will,  and  though  the  rent  which  they  paid  was 
often  nominally  little  more  than  a  quit-rent,  it 
really  amounted  to  the  whole  produce  of  die 
land.  Their  lord  could  at  all  times  command 
their  labour  in  peace,  and  their  fervice  in  war. 
Though  they  lived  at  a  diftance  from  his  houfe, 
they  were  equally  dependant  upon  him  as  his 
retainers  who  lived  in  it.  But  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  land  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him* 
who  can  difpofe  of  the  labour  and  fervice  of  all 
thofe  whom  it  maintains.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of 
Europe,  the  fhare  of  the  landlord  fcldom  exceeds 
a  third,  fometimes  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land.  The  rent  of  land,  how- 
ever, in  all  ihe  improved  parts  of  the  country, 
has  been  tripled  and  quadrupled  fince  thofe  an- 
cient times ;  and  this  third  or  fourth  part  of  the 
annual  produce  is,  it  feems,  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  whole  had  been  before.  In  the 
progrefs  of  improvement,  rent,  though  it  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  extent,  diminilhes  in 
proportion  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 

In  the  opulent  countries  of  Europe,  great  ca- 
pitals are  at  prefent  e:r:ployed  in  trade  and  ma- 
nufacfturcs.  In  the  ancient  ftate,  the  little  trade 
that  was  ftir;ing,  and  the  few  homely  and  coarfe 
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manufadlures  that  were  carried  on,  required  but  ^  ^jj^  P. 
very  fmall  capitals.  Thefe,  however,  muft  have 
yielded  very  large  profits.  The  rate  of  intereft 
was  no  where  lefs  than  ten  per  cent,  and  their 
profits  muft  have  b'een  fufficient  to  afford  this 
great  intereft.  At  prefent  the  rate  of  intereft, 
in  the  improved  parts  of  Europe,  is  no-whcrc 
higher  than  fix  per  cent,  and  in  fome  of  the  moft 
improved  it  is  fo  low  as  four,  three,  and  two  per 
cent.  Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  in- 
habitants which  is  derived  from  the  profits  ot 
ftock  is  always  much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor 
countries,  it  is  becaufe  the  ftock  is  much  greater : 
in  proportion  to  the  ftock  the  profits  are  generally 
much  lefs. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefore, 
which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground, 
or  from  the  hands  of  the  produdtive  labourers, 
is  dcftined  for  replacing  a  capital,  is  not  only 
much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor  countries,  but 
bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that  which  is 
immediately  deftined  for  conftituting  a  revenue 
either  as  rent  or  as  profit.  The  funds  deftined  for 
the  maintenance  of  produflive  labour,  are  not 
only  much  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat- 
ter, but  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to  thofe 
which,  though  they  may  be  employed  to  main- 
tain either  productive  or  unproduflive  hands, 
have  generally  a  prediledion  for  the  latter. 

The  proportion  between  thofe  different  funds 
necefTarily  determines  in  every  country  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  induftry 
or  idlenefs.     We  are  more  induftrious  than  our 
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Book  forefathers  j  becaufe    in    the   prcfent    times    the 
funds  deftined   for   the  maintenance  of  induftry, 
are  much  greater  in  proportion  to   thofe   which 
are  likely  to  be  employed  in  the  maintenance  of 
idlcnefs,  than  they  were   two  or  three  centuries 
ago.     Our  anceftors  were  idle  for  want  of  a  fufR- 
cient  encouragement  to  induftry.      It  is    better, 
fays  the   proverb,    to  play  for  nothing,  than  to 
work  for  nothing.     In  mercantile  and  manufadur- 
ing   towns,    where   the  inferior   ranks   of  people 
are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  employment  of  ca- 
pital,  they  are  in  general  induftrious,  fober,  and 
thriving;  as  in  many  Englilh,  and  in  moft:  Dutch 
towns.     In   thofe    towns    which    are    principally 
fupported  by  the  conftant  or  occafional  refidence 
of  a  court,  and  in  which  the   inferior  ranks   of 
people  are  chiefly  maintained  by  the  fpending  of 
revenue,  they  are  in  general  idle,  diflblute,  and 
poor;    as  at  Rome,  Verfailles,  Compeigne,  and 
Fontainbleau.     If  you   except  Rouen  and  Bour- 
deaux,  there  is  little  trade  or  induftry  in  any  of 
the  parliament  towns  of  France,  and  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  being  chiefly  maintained  by  the 
expence  of  the  members  of  the  courts  of  juftice, 
and  of  thofe  who  come  to  plead  before  them,  are 
in   general   idle  and    poor.     The   great  trade  of 
Rouen  and  Bourdeaux  fcems  to  be  altogether  the 


efi^e6t    of  their    fituation. 
the   entrepot  of  almoft  all 


brought   either   from   foreign 


Rouen  is  necefl'arily 
the  goods  which  are 
countries,  or  from 
the  maritime  provinces  of  France,  for  t!ie  con- 
fumption  of  the  great  city  of  Paris.  Bourdeaux 
is  in   the  fame  manner  the  entrepot  of  zhc  wines 
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which  grow  upon  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  and  ^  "  ^  **• 
of  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  one  of  the  richeft 
wine  countries  in  the  world,  and  which  feems  to 
produce  the  wine  ficttft  for  exportation,  or  beft 
fuited  to  the  tafte  of  foreign  nations.  Such  ad- 
vantageous fituations  neceflarily  attradl  a  great 
capital  by  the  great  ennployment  which  they  afford 
itj  and  the  employment  of  this  capital  is  the 
caufe  of  the  induftry  of  thofe  two  cities.  In  the 
other  parliament  towns  of  France,  very  little 
more  capital  feems  to  be  employed  than  what  is 
neceflary  for  fupplying  their  own  confumption; 
that  is,  little  more  than  the  fmalleft  capital 
which  can  be  employed  in  them.  The  fanic 
thing  may  be  faid  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Vienna. 
Of  thofe  three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far  the  moft  in- 
duftrious :  but  Paris  itfelf  is  the  principal  mar- 
ket of  all  the  manufadures  eftabliflied  at  Paris, 
and  its  own  confumption  is  the  principal  object 
of  all  the  trade  which  it  carries  on.  London, 
Lifbon,  and  Copenhagen,  arc,  perhaps,  the  only 
three  cities  in  Europe,  which  are  both  the  con- 
ftant  refidence  of  a  court,  and  can  at  the  fame 
time  be  confidered  as  trading  cities,  or  as  cities 
which  trade  not  only  for  their  own  confumption, 
but  for  that  of  other  cities  and  countries.  The 
fituation  of  all  the  three  is  extremely  advantage- 
ous, and  naturally  fits  them  to  be  the  entrepots 
of  a  great  part  of  the  goods  deftined  for  the 
confumption  of  diftant  places.  In  a  city  where 
a  great  revenue  is  fpent,  to  employ  with  ad^ 
vantage  a  capital  for  any  other  purpofe  than 
for  fupplying   the   confumption  of  that  city,    is 
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'  **i?  ^  probably  more  difficult  than  in  one  in  which  the 
inferior  ranks  of  people  have  no  other  mainte- 
nance but  what  they  derive  from  the  employment 
of  fuch  a  capital.  The  idlenefs  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  are  maintained  by  the  ex- 
pence  of  revenue,  corrupts,  it  is  probable,  the 
induftry  of  thofe  who  ought  to  be  maintained  by 
the  employment  of  capital,  and  renders  it  left 
advantageous  to  employ  a  capital  there  than  in 
other  places.  There  was  little  trade  or  induftry  in 
Edinburgh  before  the  Union.  When  the  Scotch 
parliament  was  no  longer  to  be  aflembled  in  it, 
when  it  ceafed  to  be  the  necefTary  refidence  of 
the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  it 
became  a  city  of  fome  trade  and  induftry.  It 
ftill  continues,  however,  to  be  the  refidence  of 
the  principal  courts  of  juftice  in  Scotland,  of  the 
boards  of  cuftoms  and  excife,  &c.  A  confider- 
able  revenue,  therefore,  ftill  continues  to  be  fpent 
in  it.  In  trade  and  induftry  it  is  much  inferior 
to  Glafgow,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
maintained  by  the  employment  of  capital,  The 
inhabitants  of  a  large  village,  it  has  fometimes 
been  obferved,  after  having  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  manufadlures,  have  become  idle  and 
poor,  in  confequence  of  a  great  lord's  hav- 
ing taken  up  his  refidence  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue, 
therefore,  feems  every- where  to  regulate  the  pro- 
portion between  induftry  and  idlenefs.  Wherc- 
cver  capical  predominates,  induftry  prevails ; 
wherever   revenue,    idlenefs.     Every   increafe  or 
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diminution  ...  capital,  therefore,  naturally  tends  ^ 'J  a  p* 
to  increafe  or  dintiinirti  the  real  quantity  of  in- 
duftry,  the  number  of  productive  hands,  and 
confequently  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coun- 
try, the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  all  its  inha- 
bitants.      •  '     ■■       ;  '  '  ■■■'■■■:  -    . '   ■  .1 

Capitals  are  increafcd  by  parfimony,  and  di- 
miniHied  by  prodigality  and  mifcondudt.  '  •' 

Whatever  a  peifon  faves  from  his  revenue  he 
adds  to  his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himfelf 
in  maintaining  an  additional  number  of  produc- 
tive hands,  or  enables  fome  other  perfon  to 
do  fo,  by  lending  it  to  him  for  an  intereft,  that 
is,  for  a  fliare  of  the  profits.  As  the  capital  of 
an  individual  can  be  increafed  only  by  what  he 
faves  from  his  annual  revenue  or  his  annual 
gains,  fo  the  capital  of  a  fociety,  which  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  com- 
pofe  it,  can  be  increafed  only  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

Parsimony,  and  not  induftry,  is  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  increafe  of  capital.  Induftry, 
indeed,  provides  the  fubje<5l  which  parfimony  ac- 
cumulates. But  whatever  induftry  might  acquire, 
if  parfimony  did  not  lave  and  ftore  up,  the  capital 
would  never  be  the  greater. 

Parsimony,  by  increafing  the  fund  which  is 
deftined.for  the  maintenance  of  produflive  hands, 
tends  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe  hands  vvhofc 
labour  adds  to  the  value  of  the  fubje6t  upon 
which  it  is  beftowed.  It  tends  therefore  to  in- 
creafe the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce 
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B  o^o  K  ducc  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country.  It 
puts  into  motion  an  additional  quantity  of  in- 
duftry,  which  gives  an  additional  value  to  the 
annual  produce.  •  »    >-...fMJ^-...•^*^ 

What  is  annually  faved  is  as  regularly  con- 
fumed  as  what  is  annually  fpent,  and  nearly  in 
the  fame  time  tooj  but  it  is  confumed  by  a  dif- 
ferent fet  of  people.  That  portion  of  his  revenue 
which  a  rich  man  annually  fpends,  is  in  moft 
cafes  confumed  by  idle  guefts,  and  menial  fer- 
vants,  who  leave  nothing  behind  them  in  return 
for  their  confumption.  That  portion  which  he 
annually  favcs,  as  for  the  fake  of  the  profit  it  is 
immediately  employed  as  a  capital,  is  confumed 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  nearly  in  the  fame  time 
too,  but  by  a  different  fet  of  people,  by  labour- 
ers, manufadurers,  and  artificers,  who  re-pro- 
duce with  a  profit  the  value  of  their  annual  con- 
fumption. His  revenue,  we  fliall  fuppofe,  is 
paid  him  in  money.  Had  he  fpent  the  whole, 
the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  which  the  whole 
could  have  purchafed,  would  have  been  diftri- 
buted  among  the  former  fet  of  people.  By  fav- 
iog  a  part  of  it,  as  that  part  is  for  the  fake  of  the 
profit  immediately  employed  as  a  capital  either  by 
kSmfelf  or  by  fome  other  perlbn,  the  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  lodging,  which  may  be  purchafed  with 
it  are  neceflarily  referved  for  the  latter.  The 
confumption  is  the  fame,  but  the  confumers  arc 
different.  - 

By  what  a  frugal  man  annually  faves,  he  not 
only  affords  maintenance  to  an  additional  num- 
ber of  produflive  hands,  for  that  or  the  enfuing 

year^ 
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year,  but,   like  the  founder  of  a  public  work-  chap. 

houfe,  he  eftablirties  as  it  were  a  perpetual  fund 

for   the  maintenance  of  an  equal    nuoiber  in  all 

times   to   come.     The   perpetual  allotment  and 

dcftination    of  this   fund,    indeed,    is   not   always 

guarded   by  any  pofitive  law,   by  any  truft-right 

or  deed   of   mortmain.     It    is    always   guarded, 

however,  by  a  very  powerful  principle,  the  plain 

and  evident  intereft  of  every  individual  to  whoni 

any  fiiare  of  it  (hall  ever  belong.     No  part  of  it 

can  ever  afterwards  be  employed  to  maintain  any 

but  produflive  hands,  without  an  evident  lofs  to 

the  perfon  who  thus  perverts  it  from  its  proper 

deftination. 

The  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner.  By 
not  confining  his  expence  within  his  income,  he 
encroaches  upon  his  capital.  Like  him  who 
perverts  the  revenues  of  fome  pious  foundation 
to  prophane  purpofes,  he  pays  the  wages  of  idle- 
nefs  with  thofe  funds  which  the  frugality  of  his- 
forefathers  had,  as  it  were,  confecrated  to  the 
maintenance  of  induftry.  By  diminifhing  the 
funds  deftined  far  the  employment  of  produ<5live 
labour,  he  neceflarily  dimini flies,  fo  far  as  it  de- 
pends upon  him,  the  quantity  of  that  labour 
which  adds  a  value  to  the  fubjed  upon  which  it. 
is  bellowed,  and,  confequently,  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
whole  country,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of 
its  inhabitants.  If  the  prodigality  of  fome  were 
not  compenfated  by  the  frugality  of  others,  the 
condud  of  every  prodigal,  by  feeding  the  idle 
with  the  bread  of  the  indudrious,  tends  not.  only 
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to  beggar  himfclG  but  to  impoverifh  hi3  coun- 

V  '""^  5H  fft«  iMtp^ncc  of  the  prodigal  fhould 
DC  aicogt  'her  in  hotiiS  mack,  and  no  part  of  it  in 
foreign  coui  mod /ties,  its  effir/^  upon  the  pro-, 
duftivc  funds  of  the  fociety  would  ftill  be  the 
fame.  Every  yea-  there  would  ftill  be  a  certain 
tjii(,'Tity  of  food  and  clotr'ng,  which  ought  to 
have  rjuintained  produflive,  employed  in  main- 
taining unproduflive  hands.  Every  year,  there- 
fore, there  would  ftill  be  fome  diminution  in 
what  would  otherwife  have  been  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country. 

This  cxpence.  It  may  be  faid  indeed,  not  be- 
ing in  foreign  goods,  and  not  occafioning  any 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  the  fame  quantity 
of  money  would  remain  in  the  country  as  before. 
But  if  the  quantity  of  food  and  clothing,  which 
were  thus  confumed  by  unproduflive,  had  been 
diftributed  among  produdli\^i  hands,  they  would 
have  re-produced,  togetber  with  a  profit,  the  full 
value  of  their  confumption.  The  fame  quantity 
of  money  would  in  this  cafe  equally  have  re- 
mained in  the  country,  and  there  would  befides 
have  been  a  reproduflion  of  an  equal  value  of 
CO  ifumable  good's.  There  would  have  been  two 
values  inftead  of  one. 

The  fame  quantity  of  mu  iey,  befides,  c;.  rr 
long  remain  in  any  country  in  which  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  diminiflies.     The  fole  ufe 
of  rr-'^ney  is  to  circulate  confumable  goods.     By 
meanii     '•  :%   provifions,   materials,   and  finifhed 

work. 
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work,    arc  bought  and   fold,    and   diftributcd   to<^  "j,a  p. 
their  proper  confumers.     The  qu^i  uity  of  money, 
therefore,    which   can   be   annually   employed   in 
any  country,  muft  be  determined   '^y  the  value  of 
the  confumablc  goods  annually  circulated  within 
it.     Thefe  muft  confift  either  in  the  immediate 
produce  of  the  land  and   labour  of  the  country 
itfelf,  or  in  fomething  which  had  been   purchafcd 
with  fome  parr  of  that  produce.      Their  value, 
therefore,   nuift  diminifh  as  the  value  of  that  pro- 
duce uinuiiiihc  ,  and  along  with  it  the  quantity 
of  mc.iev   vhich  can   be  employed  in  circulating 
thcii.      But   the   money  which    by   this    annual 
diminution  of    produce   is   annually   thrown   out 
of  domeftic  circulation,    will  not  be  allowed  to 
lie  idle.     The  intereft  of  whoever  poflefTes  it,  re- 
quires that  it  fhould  be  employed.     But  having 
no  employment  at  home,  it  will,  in  fpite  of  all 
laws  and  prohibitions,    be  fent  abroad,  and  cm- 
ployed  in    purchafing    confumablc  goods   which 
may  be  of  fome  ufe  at  home.     Its  annual  export- 
ation will  in  this  manner  continue  for  fome  time 
to  add  fomething  to  the  annual  confumption  of 
the  country  beyond  the  value  of  its  own  annual 
produce.     What  in  the  days  of  its  profperity  had 
been  faved  from  that  annual  pfroduce,    and  em- 
ployed in   purchafing  gold  and  filver,  will  con- 
tribute for  fome  little   time  to  fupport  its  con- 
f  ...ption  in  adverfity.     The  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver  is,  in  this  cafe,  not   the  caufe,  but  the 
effed    of   its    declenfion,    and     may  even,    for 
fome  little  time,  alleviate  the  mifery  of  that  de- 
clenfion. 
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B  o  o  K  Xhe  quantity  of  money,  on  the  contrary,  muft 
in  every  country  naturally  increafe  as  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  increafes.  The  value  of 
the  confumable  goods  Annually  circulated  within 
the  focicty  being  greater,  will  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  nnoney  to  circulate  them.  A  part  of 
the  increafcd  produce,  therefore,  will  naturally 
be  employed  in  purchafing,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
had,  the  additional  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
neceffary  for  circulating  the  reft.  The  increafe 
of  thofe  metals  will  in  this  cafe  be  the  effeft,  not 
the  caufe,  of  the  public  profperity.  Gold  and 
filver  are  purchafed  every  where  in  the  fame 
manner.  The  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  the 
revenue  and  maintenance  of  all  thofe  whofe  la- 
bour or  ftock  is  employed  in  bringing  them  from 
the  mine  to  the  market,  is  the  price  paid  for 
them  in  Peru  as  well  as  in  England,  The  coun- 
try which  has  this  price  to  pay,  will  never  be 
long  without  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  which 
it  has  occafion  for;  and  no  country  will  ever 
long  retain  a  quantity  v^hich  jt  has  no  occafion 
for. 

Whatever,  therefore,  we  may  imagine  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  to  confift 
in,  whether  in  the  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  its  land  and  labour,  as  plain  reafon  feems  to 
didlatc,  or  in  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
which  circulate  within  it,  as  vulgar  prejudices 
fuppofe,  in  either  view  of  the  matter,  every  pro- 
digal appears  to  be  a  public  enemy,  and  every 
frugal  man  a  public  bcnefadtor, 
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The  cffefls  of  mifconduft  are  often  the  fame  ^  *f„*  **• 
as  thofe  of  prodigality.  Every  injudicious  and 
unfuccefsful  projeft  in  agriculture,  mines,  fifh- 
cries,  trade,  or  manufadures,  tends  in  the  fame 
manner  to  diminifh  the  funds  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  produdive  labour.  In  every  fuch 
projed,  though  the  capital  is  confumed  by  pro- 
dudive  hands  only,  yet,  as  by  the  injudicious 
manner  in  which  they  are  employed,  they  do  not 
reproduce  the  full  value  of  their  confumption, 
there  muft  always  be  fome  diminution  in  what 
would  otherwife  have  been  the  produflive  funds 
of  the  fociety. 

It  can  feldom  happen,  indeed,  that  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  a  great  nation  can  be  much  affefted 
either  by  the  prodigality  or  mifcondud  of  in- 
dividuals ;  the  profufion  or  imprudence  of  fome 
being  always  more  than  compenfated  by  the  fru- 
gality and  good  condudl  of  others. 

With  regard  to  profufion,  the  principle  which 
prompts  to  expence,  is  the  palTion  for  prefent  en- 
joyment; which,  though  fometimes  violent  and 
very  difficult  to  be  reftrained,  is  in  general  only 
momentary  and  occafional.  But  the  principle 
which  prompts  to  fave,  is  the  defire  of  better- 
ing our  condition,  a  defire  which,  though  ge- 
nerally calm  and  difpaffionate,  comes  with  us 
from  the  womb,  and  never  leaves  us  till  we  go 
into  the  grave.  In  the  whole  interval  which  fe- 
parates  thofe  two  moments,  there  is  fcarce  per- 
haps a  fingle  inftance  in  which  any  man  is  fo  per- 
fcdly  and  completely  fatisfied  with  his  fituation, 
as  to  be  without   any  wiQi  of  alteration  or  im- 
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°  ^1?.  ^  provement  of  any  kind.  An  augmentation  of 
fortune  is  the  means  by  which  the  greater  part 
of  men  propofe  ami  wifh  to  better  their  condi- 
tion. It  is  the  means  the  mod  vulgar  and  the 
mod  obvious;  and  the  mofl  likely  way  of  aug- 
menting their  fortune,  is  to  fave  and  accumulate 
fome  part  of  what  they  acquire,  either  regularly 
and  annually,  or  upon  Ibme  extraordinary  occa- 
fions.  Though  the  principle  of  expence,  there- 
fore, prevails  in  alivjoft  all  men  upon  fome  occa- 
fions,  and  in  fome  men  upon  almoft  all  occafion?, 
yet  in  the  greater  part  of  men,  taking  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  life  at  an  average,  the  prineiple  of 
frugality  fcems  not  only  to  predominate,  but  to 
predominate  very  greatly.  .        ,; 

With  regard  to  mifcondudl,  the  number  of 
prudent  and  fuccefsful  undertakings  is  every- where 
much  greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and  unfuc- 
cefsful  ones.  Af:er  all  our  complaints  of  the 
£-equency  of  bankruptcies,  the  unhappy  men 
who  fall  into  this  misfortune  make  but  a  very 
fm.all  part  of  the  whole  nun-.ber  cngagi'd  in  trade, 
and  ^\\  other  forts  of  bufinefs  j  not  much  more 
perhaps  than  one  in  a  thouland.  Bankruptcy  is 
perhaps  the  greatcil  and  moft  humiliating  cala- 
mity which  can  befal  an  innocent  man.  The 
greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  are  fufticiently 
careful  to  avoid  it.  Some,  indeed,  do  not  avoid 
it  J  as  fome  do  not  avoid  the  gallows. 

Great  nations  are  never  impoverilhed  by 
private,  though  they  fometimes  are  by  public 
p,ra4ig2lity  and  mifcondudl.  The  whole,  or 
glmoii    the    whole    public   revenue,    is  in  moft 
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countries  employed  in  maintaining  unprodu(51:ive 
hands.  Such  are  the  people  who  compofe  a  nu- 
merous and  fplendid  court,  a  great  ecclcfiaftical 
eftablilliment,  great  fleets  and  armies,  who  in 
time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  time  of 
war  acquire  nothing  which  can  compenfate  the 
expence  of  maintaining  them,  even  while  the  war 
lads.  Such  people,  as  they  themfelves  produce 
nothing,  are  all  maintained  by  the  produce  of 
other  men's  labour.  When  multiplied,  there- 
fore, to  an  unnecelTary  number,  they  may  in  a 
particular  year  confume  fo  great  a  (hare  of  this 
produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  fufr.ciency  for  mai/i- 
taining  the  produ<5tive  labourers,  who  fliould  re- 
produce it  next  year.  The  next  year's  produce^ 
therefore,  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  tHe  foregoing, 
and  if  the  fame  diforder  iliould  continue,  that  of 
tiie  third  year  will  be  ftiil  lefs  than  that  of  the 
fecond.  Thofe  unprcdudivc  hands,  who  fliould 
be  maintained  by  a  part  only  of  the  fpare  re- 
venue of  the  people,  may  confume  fo  great  a 
fhare  of  their  whole  revenue,  and  thereby  oblioe 
fo  great  a  number  to  encroach  upon  their  capi- 
tals, upon  the  funds  deftined  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  produ<51:ive  labour,  that  all  the  fruoaljty 
and  good  condud  of  individuals  may  not  be  able 
to  compendite  the  wafl:e  and  degradation  of  pro- 
duce occafioned  by  this  violent  and  forced  en- 
croachment. 

This  frugality  and  good  condnd,  however, 
is  upon  moll  occafions,  i:  appears  from  expe- 
rience, fihTicient  to  compenfate,  not  only  the 
private    prodigality  and    mifcondud    of    indivj- 
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'  °jp  ^  duals,  but  the  public  extravagance  of  govern- 
Jment.  The  uniform,  conftant,  and  uninter- 
rupted effort  of  every  man  to  better  his  condi- 
tion, the  principle  from  which  public  and  na- 
tional, as  well  as  private  opulence  is  originally 
derived,  is  frequently  powerful  enough  to  main- 
tain the  natural  progrefs  of  things  toward  im- 
provement, in  fpite  both  of  the  extravagance  of 
government,  and  of  the  greateft  errors  of  admini- 
Ilration.  Like  the  unknown  principle  of  ani- 
mal life,  it  frequently  reftores  health  and  vigour 
to  the  conftitution,  in  fpite  not  only  of  the 
difeafe,  but  of  the  abfurd  prefcriptions  of  the 
doflor. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
any  nation  can  be  increafed  in  its  value  by  no 
other  means,  but  by  increafing  either  the  num- 
ber of  its  produflive  labourers,  or  the  produflive 
powers  of  thofe  labourers  who  had  before  been 
employed.  The  number  of  its  produfflive  la- 
bourers, it  is  evident,  can  never  be  much  in- 
creafed, but  in  confequence  of  an  increafe  of  ca- 
pital, or  of  the  funds  deftined  for  maintaining 
them.  The  produflive  powers  of  the  fame  num- 
ber of  l;;bourers  cannot  be  increafed,  but  in  con- 
fequence either  of  fome  addition  and  improve- 
ment to  thofe  machines  and  inilruments  which  fa- 
cilitate and  abridge  labour  j  or  of  a  more  proper 
divifion  and  diftribution  of  employment.  In 
either  cafe  an  additional  capital  is  almoft  always 
required.  It  is  by  means  of  an  additional  capital 
only,  that  the  undertaker  of  any  work  can  either 
provide  his  workmto  with  better  machinery,  or 
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make  a  more  proper  diftribution  of  employment  ^  "  ^  i>. 
among  them.     When  the   work   to  be  done  con- 
fifts  of  a  number  of  parts,  to   keep  every  man 
conftantly  employed  in  one  way,  requires  a  much 
greater  capital  than   where  every  man  is  occafion- 
ally  employed  in  every  different  part  of  the  work. 
When  we  compare,  therefore,  the  ftate  of  a  na- 
tion at  two  different  periods,  and  find,    that  the 
annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is  evidently 
greater  at  the  latter  than  at  the  former,  that  its 
lands  are  better  cultivated,  its  manufaflures  more 
numerous   and    more   flouriihing,    and    its  trade 
more  extenfive,  we  may  be  afTured  that  its  capi- 
tal muft  have  increafed   during  the  interval  be- 
tween thofe   two   periods,    and   that   more  muft, 
have  been  added  to  it  by  the   good  condudl   of 
fome,  than  had  been  taken  from  it  cither  by  the 
private   mifcondud  of  others,  or  by  the  public 
extravagance  of  government.     But  we   (hall  find 
this  to  have    been  the  cafe  of  almoft  all  nations, 
in  all  tolerably  quiet   and    peaceable  times,  even 
of  thofe  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  moft  prudent 
and  parfimonious  governments.     To  form  a  right 
judgment  of  it,    indeed,    we  muft  compare  the 
ftate  of  the  country  at  periods  fomewhat  diftant 
from  one  another.      The  progrefs  is  frequently 
fo  gradual,  that,  at  near    periods,    the  improve- 
ment is  not  only  not  fenfible,  but  from  the  de- 
clenfion  either  of  certain  branches  of  induftry,  or 
of  certain  dillrids  of  the   country,  things  which 
fometimes  happen  though  the  country  in  general 
be  in  great  profperity,  there  frequently  arifes  a 
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fufpicion,    that  the  riches    and    induftry  of    the 
whole  are  decaying. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 

England,   for  example,  is  certainly  much  greater 

than  it  was,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago  at 

the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.     Though,  at  pie- 

ient,    few   people,  I    believe,  doubt   of  this,  yet 

during  this  period,  five  years  have   fcldon]  pafl'cd 

away  in  which  fome  book  or  pamphlet    has   not 

been    publilhed,    written    too  with    fuch   abilities 

as  to   gain  fome  authority   with   the  public,  and 

pretending  to  demonftrate  that  the  wealth  of  the 

nation   was    fafl;  declining,  that  the   country   was 

depopulated,  agriculture    ncgledled,  manufa6lures 

decavino;,    and  trade   undone.      Nor    have  thefe 

publications    been     all     party    pamphlets,      the 

wretclied    offspring    of    falfchood    and    venality. 

Many  of  them  have  been   written   by  very  candid 

and  very  intelligent  people  ;   who  wrote  nothing 

but  what   they  believed,  and  for  no  other  realbn 

but  becaule  they  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England  again,  was  certainly  much  greater  at  the 
reftoration  than  we  can  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
about  an  hundred  years  before,  at  the  accefnon  of 
Elizabeth.  At  this  period  too,  we  have  all  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  the  country  was  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  improvement,  than  ic  had  been  about  a 
century  before,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  difica- 
fions  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter. 
Even  then  it  was,  probably,  in  a  better  condition 
than  it  had  been  at  tlie  Norman  conqueO,  and  at 
the  Norman  conquell,  thin  during  the  confuiion 
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of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.      Even  at  this  early  pe-  ^  "„^  p- 
riod,    it  was  certainly  a   more  improved  country'— v — -* 
than  at  the  invafion  of  Julius  Cr^far,  when  its  in- 
habitants were  nearly  in  the  fame  llatc  with  the     - 
favages  in  North  AiriCrica. 

In  each  of  thofc  periods,  however,  there  was 
not    only   much    private    and     public    profufion, 
many  expenfive  and  unneceflfary  wars,  great  pcr- 
verfion  of  the  annual  produce  from  maintaining 
producUve  to   maintain  unproduflive  hands;  but 
fometimes,  in  the  confufion  of  civil  difcord,  fuch 
abfo'ute  wade  and  dcPcruflion  of  (lock,  as  might 
be  fuppofcd,  not  only  to  retard,  as    it  certainly 
did,  the   natural    accumulation  of  riches,  but  to 
have  left    the  country,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
poorer  than  at  the  beginning.     Thus,  in  the  hap- 
pieft  and  mod  fortunate  period  of  them  all,  that 
which  has  paficd  fince  the  reftoration,  how  many 
diforders  and  misfortunes   have  occurred,  which, 
could   they  have  been  forefeen,  not  only  the    im- 
poverifliment,  but  the  total   ruin  of  the  country 
would  have  been  expeded  from  them  ?     The  fire 
and  the   plague  of  London,  the  two  Dutch  wars, 
the  diforders  of  the  revolution,  the  war  in  Ireland, 
the  four  expenfive  French  wars  of   i6S8,   1702, 
1742,    and    1756,  together  with    the   two  rebeK 
lions  of  1715  and  1745.     In    the   courfe  of  the 
four  French  wars,  the  nation  has  contradled  more 
than  a   hundred    and   forty-five  millions  of  debt, 
over  and    above  all  the   other  extraordinary  an- 
nual expence  which   they  occafioned,  (o  that  the 
whole  cannot  be  computed  at  lefs  than  two  hun- 
dred millions.     So  great  a  fliare   of  the  annual 
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has,  fmce  the  revolution,  been  employed  U|50ii 
ditferent  occafions,  in  maintaining  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  unproduflive  hands.  Dut  hud 
not  thofe  wars  given  this  particular  dircdion  to 
fo  large  a  capital,  the  greater  part  of  it  would 
naturally  have  bfen  employed  in  maintaining 
produ(^live  hands,  whofe  labour  would  have  re- 
placed, with  a  profit,  the  whole  value  of  their 
confumption.  The  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country,  would  have 
been  confiderably  increafed  by  it  every  year,  and 
every  year's  increafe  would  have  augmented  dill 
more  that  of  the  following  year.  More  houfes 
would  have  been  built,  more  lands  would  have 
been  improved,  and  thofe  which  had  been  im- 
proved before  would  have  been  better  cultivated, 
nvore  manufadures  would  have  been  eftabliflied, 
and  thofe  which  had  been  eftablilhed  before  would 
have  been  more  extended  j  and  to  what  hei<i;ht 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  country  might, 
by  this  time,  have  been  raifcd,  it  is  not  perhaps 
■very  eafy  even  to  imagine. 

But  though  the  profufion  of  government  mud, 
undoubtedly,  have  retarded  the  natural  progrefs 
of  England  towards  wealth  and  improvement,  it 
has  not  been  able  to  flop  it.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour  is,  undoubtedly, 
much  greater  at  prefent  than  it  was  either  at  the 
ref^oration  or  at  the  revolution.  The  capital, 
therefore,  annually  employed  in  cultivating  this 
land,  and  in  maintaining  this  labour,  muft  like- 
wife  be  much  greater.      In  the  midft  of  all  the 
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exactions  of  government,  this  capital  lias  been  ^  ^^^^  •*• 
filendy  and  gradually  accumulated  by  the  private' 
frut^ality  and  good  conduct  of  individuals,  by 
their  univerfal,  continual,  and  uninterrupted  ef- 
fort to  better  their  own  condition.  It  is  this 
effort,  protefted  by  law  and  allowed  by  liberty  to 
exert  itfelf  in  the  manner  that  is  mod  advan- 
tageous, which  has  maintained  the  progrefs  of 
England  towards  opulence  and  improvement  in 
almoft  all  former  times,  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  do  fo  in  all  future  times.  England, 
however,  as  it  has  never  been  blefled  with  a  very 
parfimonious  government,  fo  parfimony  has  at 
no  time  been  the  charafteriftical  virtue  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  higheft:  impertinence  and 
prefumpticn,  therefore,  in  kings  and  minifters, 
to  pretend  to  watch  over  the  oeconomy  of  private 
people,  and  to  reftrain  their  expence,  either  by 
fumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  themfelves 
always,  and  without  any  exception,  the  grcatefl 
fpendthrifts  in  the  fociety.  Let  them  look  well 
after  their  own  expence,  and  they  may  fafely  truft 
private  people  with  theirs.  If  their  own  extra- 
vagance does  not  ruin  the  ftate,  that  of  their  fub- 
je(fts  never  wilL 

As  frugality  increafes,  and  prodigality  dimi- 
nilhes  the  public  capital,  fo  the  condufl  of  thofe 
whofc  expence  jufl:  equals  their  revenue,  without 
either  accumulating  or  encroaching,  neither  in- 
creafes nor  diminilhes  it.  Some  modes  of  ex- 
pence,  however,  feem  to  contribute  more  to  the 
growth  of  public  opulence  than  others. 

The 
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The  revenue  of  an  individual   may  be  fijenr, 
cidicr  in  things  which  are  confiirned  immcdi-uely, 
and  in   which  one  day's  expence  can  neither  alle- 
viate nor  fupport  that  of  another;  or  it  may  be 
fpent  in    things   more  durable,  which  can  there- 
fore be  accumulated,  and   in   which   every  day's 
expence   may,    as    he    chufcs,  cither    alleviate   or 
fupport  and  heighten  the  efreiL  of  that  of  the  fol-. 
lowing   day.      A  man   of   fortune,  for  example, 
may  eitl'.cr  fpend   his   revenue   in   a  profufe  and 
fumptuous    table,    and    in    maintaining    a    great 
nun.bcr  of  menial    fei  vants,  and   a    multitude  of 
dugs  and    horfcs  ;    or  contenting    liimfelf  with  a 
fiuiTsl  table  and  few  attendants,  he   may  lay  cat 
the  gi eater  part  of  it   in  adorning  his  houfe  or  his 
country  villa,  in   ufeful    or  ornamental  buildings, 
in  ufeful   or    ornamental   furniture,  in    collecting 
books,  ibitucs,  pidurcs  j  or   in  things  more  fri- 
volou;;,   jewels,     bauble^',    ingenious    trinkets    of 
dilicrtnt  kinds  j  or  what  is   mofl  trifling  o'"  all, 
in   amairmg  a  great  wardrobe  of  fine  clothes,  like 
the  favourite  and  minifter  of  a  great  prince  who 
died  a  few  years  ago.       "Were   two   men  of  equal 
fortune  to  fpend  their  revenue,  the  one  chiefly  in 
the  one  way,  the  other  in  the  other,  the  magnifi- 
cence  of    the   perfon    whofe   expence    had    been 
chiefly   in    durable  commodities,  would    be   con- 
tinually  increafing,    every  day's    expence    contri- 
buting   fom.ething  to   fupport    and    heighten    the 
efitct  of  that  of  the  following  day  j    that   of  the 
other,  on    the  contrary,    would  be   no   greater  at 
the    end    of    the   peiiud   than    at   the   bea;inninff. 
The  former  too  would,  at  the  end  of  the  period, 
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be  ilie  richer  man  of  the  two.  He  would  have  ^  ^J^*^  •*• 
a  ftock  of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  orher,  which,  ^— ^ 
though  it  might  not  be  worth  all  that  it  coll, 
wouki  always  be  worth  fomething.  No  trace  or 
veftigeof  the  expence  of  the  latter  would  remain, 
and  the  effefls  of  ten  or  twenty  years  profufioii 
would  be  as  completely  annihilated  as  if  they  hid 
never  exifted. 

As  the  one  mode  of  expence  is  more  favour- 
able than  the  other  to  the  opulence  of  an  indivi- 
dual, fo  it  is  likevvifc  to  that  of  a  nation.  The 
hpufcs,  the  furniture,  the  clothing  of  the  rich, 
in  a  little  time,  become  ufeful  to  the  inferior  and 
middling  ranks  of  people.  They  are  able  to 
pur  chafe  them  when  their  fuperiors  grow  weary 
of  them,  and  the  general  accommodation  of  the 
whole  people  is  thus  gradually  improved,  whea 
this  mode  of  expence  becomes  univerflU  among 
men  of  fjrtune.  In  countries  which  have  long 
been  rich,  you  will  frequently  tlnd  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  polTeiTion  both  of  houfcs  and 
furniture  perfcclly  good  and  entire,  but  of  which 
neither  the  one  could  have  been  built,  nor  the 
other  have  been  made  for  their  u'e.  What  was 
formerly  a  feat  of  the  family  of  Seymour,  is  now 
an  inn  upon  the  Bath  road.  The  marriage- bed 
of  James  the  Firft  of  Great  Britain,  which  his 
Queen  brought  with  her  from  Denmark,  as  a 
prcfcnt  fit  for  a  fovereign  to  ma!;e  to  a  fovercign, 
wa*;,  a  few  years  ago,  the  ornament  of  an  ale- 
houfe  at  Dunfermline.  In  fome  ancient  cities, 
which  cither  have  been  long  ftarionary,  or  have 
gone   fomewhac   to    decay,    you  will   fometimes 

fcarce 
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D  o  o  K  fcarce  find  2  finj^lc  houfe  which  could  have  been 
V  V  >  bulk  for  its  prelti.t  inhabitants.  If  you  go  into 
thofe  houffs  too,  you  will  frequently  find  many 
excellent,  though  antiquated  pieces  of  furniture, 
which  are  dill  very  fit  for  ufe,  and  which  could 
as  little  have  been  made  for  them.  Noble  pa- 
laces, magnificent  villas,  gruat  colle6lions  of 
books,  ilntue.s,  pidures,  and  other  curiofities,  are 
frequently  both  an  ornament  and  an  honour,  not 
only  to  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  the  whole 
country  to  which  they  belong.  Verfailles  is  an 
ornament  and  an  honour  to  France,  Stowe  and 
Wilton  to  England.  Italy  ftill  continues  to 
command  foms  fort  of  veneration  by  the  number 
of  monuments  of  this  kind  which  it  pofTelTes, 
though  the  wealth  which  produced  them  has  de- 
cayed, and  though  the  genius  which  planned 
them  feems  to  be  extingulfhed,  perhaps  from  not 
having  frJie  lame  employment. 

The  cxpence  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  durable 
commodities,  is  flivourable,  not  only  to  accumu- 
lation, but  to  frugality.  If  a  perfon  (hould  at 
any  time  exceed  in  ir,  he  can  eafily  reform  with- 
out expofing  himfclf  to  the  cenfure  of  the  pub- 
lic. To  reduce  very  much  the  number  of  his 
fervants,  to  reform  his  table  from  great  profufion 
to  great  frugality,  to  lay  down  his  equipage  after 
he  has  once  fet  it  up,  are  changes  which  cannot 
efcape  the  obfervation  of  his  neighbours,  and 
which  are  fuppofed  to  imply  fome  acknowledge- 
ment of  preceding  bad  conduct.  Few,  there- 
fore, of  thofe  who  have  once  been  fo  unfortunate . 
•   .  as  to  launch  out  too  far  into  this  fort  of  expence, 
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have  afcerwards  the  courage  to  reform,  till  ruin  ^  ^J^^^  **• 
and  bankruptcy  oblige  them.  But  if  a  perfon 
has,  at  any  time,  been  at  too  great  an  expence  in 
building,  in  furniture,  in  books  or  pidurcs,  no 
imprudence  can  be  inferred  from  his  ciianging 
his  conduit.  Thefe  are  tilings  in  v;hich  further 
expence  is  frequently  rendered  unneceflary  by 
former  expence  j  and  when  a  perfon  (lops  fliort, 
he  appears  to  do  fo,  not  becaufe  he  has  ex- 
ceeded  his    fortune,  but  becaufe  he  has  latisfied 

his  fancy.' 

The  expence,  befides,  that  is  liid  out  in  dura- 
ble commodities,  gives  maintenance,  commonly, 
to  a  greater  number  of  people,  than  that  which 
is  employed  in  the  moil  profufe  hofpitality.  Of 
two  or  three  hundred  weight  of  provi lions,  which 
may  fometimes  be  (erved  up  at  a  great  feftival, 
one-half,  perhaps,  is. thrown  to  the  dunghill,  and 
there  is  always  a  great  deal  wafted  and  abufed. 
But  if  the  expence  of  this  entertainment  had  been 
employed  in  fetting  to  work  mafons,  carpenters, 
upholilerers,  mechanics,  &c.  a  quantity  of  pro- 
vifions  of  equal  value,  would  have  been  diflri- 
buted  among  a  dill  greater  number  of  people, 
who  would  have  bought  them  in  penny-worths 
and  pound  weights,  and  not  have  loft  nor  thrown 
away  a  fingle  ounce  of  them.  In  the  one  way, 
befides,  this  expence  maintains  produdtive,  in  the 
other  unprodudive  hands.  In  the  one  way, 
therefore,  it  increafes,  in  the  other,  it  does  not 
increafe,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 
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BOOK  I  WOULD  not,  howcver,  by  all  this  be  iincler- 
ftood  to  mean,  that  the  one  fpecies  of  expence 
always  betokens  a  nnore  liberal  or  generous  fpiric 
than  the  other.  When  a  man  of  fortune  fpends 
his  revenue  chiefly  in  hofpicality,  he  fhares  the 
greater  part  of  it  with  his  friends  and  compa- 
nions; but  when  he  employs  it  in  purchafing 
fuch  durable  commodities,  he  often  fpends  the 
whole  upon  his  own  perfon,  and  gives  nothing  to 
any  body  without  an  equivalent.  The  latter 
fpecies  of  expence,  therefore,  efpecially  when  di- 
refted  towards  frivolous  objeds,  the  little  orna- 
ments of  drefs  and  furniture,  jewels,  trinkets, 
gewgaws,  frequendy  indicates,  not  only  a  trifling, 
but  a  bafe  and  felfifh  difpofition.  All  that  I 
mean  is,  that  the  one  fort  of  expence,  as  it  always 
occafions  fome  accumulation  of  valuable  com- 
modities, as  it  is  more  favourable  to  private  fru- 
gality, and,  confequently,  to  the  increale  of  the 
public  capital,  and  as  it  maintains  produftive, 
rather  than  unprodudive  hands,  conduces  more 
than  the  other  to  the  growth  of  public  opulence. 
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...;      Of  Stock  lent  at  Interefi,  ,  ,^;.' 

THE  {lock  which  is  lent  at  interefl:  Is  always  chap. 
confidered  as  a  capital  by  the  lender.  He 
expe6ls  that  in  due  time  "It  is  to  be  reftored  to 
him,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  borrower  is 
to  pay  him  a  certain  annual  rent  for  the  ufe  of  it. 
The  borrower  may  ufe  it  either  as  a  capital,  or 
as  a  (lock  referved  for  immediate  confumption. 
If  he  ufes  it  as  a  capital,  he  employs  it  in  the 
maintenance  of  produftive  labourers,  who  repro- 
duce the  value  with  a  profit.  He  can,  in  this 
cafe,  both  reftore  the  capital  and  pay  the  interefl: 
without  alienating  or  encroaching  upon  any 
other  fource  of  revenue.  If  he  ufes  it  as  a  flock 
referved  for  immediate  confumption,  he  afls  the 
part  of  a  prodigal,  and  difiipates  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  idle,  what  was  deftined  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  induftrious.  He  can,  in  this  cafe, 
neither  refl:ore  the  capital  nor  pay  the  intereft, 
without  either  alienating  or  encroaching  upon 
fomc  other  foufce  of  revenue,  fuch  as  the  pro- 
perty or  the  rent  of  land. 

The  (lock  which  is  lent  at  interefl:  is,  no  doubt, 
occafionally  employed  in  both  thefe  ways,  but  in 
the  former  much  more  frequently  than  in  the 
latter.  The  man  who  borrows  in  order  to  fpend 
will  foon  be  ruined,  and  he  who  lends  to  him 
will   generally    have   occafion    to   repent   of  his 
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folly.  To  borrow  or  to  lend  for  fuch  a  purpofej 
therefore,  is  in  all  cafes,  where  grofs  ufury  is  out 
of  the  queftion,  contrary  to  the  intereft  o'f  both 
parties  j  and  though  it  no  doubt  happens  fome- 
times  that  people  do  both  the  one  and  the  other; 
"yet,  from  the  regard  that  all  men  have  for  their 
own  intereft,  we  may  be  afllired,  that  it  cannot 
happen  fo  very  frequendy  as  we  are  fometimes 
apt  to  imagine.  Alk  any  rich  man  of  common 
prudence,  to  which  of  the  two  forts  of  people  he 
has  lent  the  greater  part  of  his  ftock,  to  thofe 
who,  he  thinks,  will  employ  it  profitably,  or  to 
thofe  who  will  fpend  it  idly,  and  he  will  laugh  at 
you  for  propofing  the  queftion.  Even  among 
borrowers,  therefore,  not  the  people  in  the  world 
moft  famous  for  frugality,  the  number  of  the 
frugal  and  induftrious  lurpafles  confiderably  that 
of  the  prodigal  and  idle.  ,, 

,The  only  people  to  whom  ftock  is  commonly 
lent,  without  their  being  expected  to  make  any 
very  profitable  ufe  of  it,  are  country  gentlemen 
who  borrow  upon  mortgage.  Even  they  fcarcc 
ever  borrow  merely  to  fpend.  What  they  bor- 
row, one  may  fay,  is  commonly  fpent  before  they 
borrow  .it*  They  have  generally  confumed  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  goods,  advanced  to  them 
upon  credit  by  Ihopkeepers  and  tradefmen,  that 
they  find  it  neceflfary  to  borrow  at  intereft  in  order 
to  pay  t!ie  debt.  The  capital  borrowed  replaces 
the  capitals  of  thofe  fliopkecpers  and  tradefmen, 
which  the  country  gentlemen  could  not  have  re- 
placed from  the  rents  of  ihtir  cftates.  It  is  not 
properly  borrowed  in  order  to   be  fpent,  but   in 

order 
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order  to  replace  a  capital  which  iiad  been  fpent  ^  ^^^  **• 

before. 

Almost  all  loans  at  intereft  are  made  in  mo- 
ney, either  of  paper,  or  of  gold  and  filver.  But 
what  the  borrower  really  wants,  and  what  the 
lender  readily  fupplies  him  with,  is  not  the  money, 
but  the  money's  worth,  or  the  goods  which  it 
can  purchafe.  If  he  wants  it  as  a  ftock  for  im- 
mediate confumption,  it  is  thofe  goods  only 
which  he  can  place  in  that  ftock.  If  he  wants  it 
as  a  capital  for  employing  induftry,  it  is  from 
thofe  goods  only  that  the  induftrious  can  be  fur- 
niftied  with  the  tools,  materials,  and  mainte- 
nance, neceflary  for  carrying  on  their  work.  By 
means  of  the  loan,  the  lender,  as  it  were,  afllgns 
to  the  borrower  his  right  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  tLc 
country,  to  be  employed  as  the  borrower  pleafes. 

The  quantity  of  ftock,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  exprcflcd,  of  money  which  can  be  lent 
at  intereft  in  any  country,  is  not  regulated  by  the 
value  of  the  money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  which 
ferves  as  the  inftrument  of  the  different  loans  made 
in  that  country,  but  by  the  value  of  that  part  of 
the  annual  produce,  which,  as  foon  as  it  comes 
either  from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the 
produftive  labourers^  is  deftined  not  only  for  re- 
placing a  capital,  but  fuch  a  capital  as  the  owner 
does  not  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  employing 
himfelf.  As  fuch  capitals  are  commonly  lent  out 
and  paid  back  in  money,  they  conftitutc  what  is 
called  the  monied  intereft.  It  is  diftintfl",  not 
only  from  the  landed,  but  from  the  trading  and. 
.*.  u  p  2  ,  manu- 
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BOOK  manufadluring  interefts,  as  in  thefe  laft  the  Owners 
II  •  . 

thenrifelves  employ  their  own  capitals.     Even  in 

the  monied  intereft,  liowever,   the  nfioney  is,  as  it 

were,  but  the  deed  of  aflignment,  which  conveys 

from  one  hanJ  to  another  thofe  capitals  which  the 

.owners  do  not  care  to  ennploy  themfelves.     Thofe 

capitals  may  be  greater  in  almoft  any  proporion, 

than  the  amount  of  the  money  which  ferves  as  the 

inftrument  of  their  conveyance  j  the  fame  pieces 

of  money  fucceflively   ferving  for  many  different 

loans,  as  well  as  for  many  different  purchafes.     A, 

for  example,  lends  to  W  a  thoufand  pounds,  with 

which  W  immediately  purchafes  of  B  a  thoufand 

pounds  worth  of  goods.     B    having  no  occafion 

for  the  money  himfelf,  lends   the  identical  pieces 

to  X,  with  which  X   immediately  purchafes  of  C 

another  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  goods.     C   in 

th^  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  lends 

them  to  y,  who  again  purchafes  goods  with  thein 

of  D.     In  this  manner  the  fame  pieces,  cither  of 

coin  or  of  paper,   may,    in  the   courfe  of  a  few 

days,    ferve  as  the  inftrument    of  three  different 

loans,    and  of  three  different   purchafes,    each  of 

which  is,  in  value,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 

thofe  pieces.     What  the  three  monied  men  A,  B, 

and  C,   affjgn  to  the  three  borrowers,  W,  X,  Y, 

is  the  power  of  making  thofe  purchafes.     In  this 

power  confi(l  both  the  value  and  the  ufe  of  the 

loans.     The  flock  lent  by  the  three  monied  men 

is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  goods  which  can  be 

purchafed  with  it,  and  is  three  times  greater  than 

that  of  the  money  with  which  the  purchafes  arc 

inade.^  Thofe  loans,   however,  may  be  all  per- 
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feflly  well  fecured,  the  goods  purchafed  by  the  ^  "j.^^  •*• 
different  debtors  being  fo  ennployed,  as  in  due 
time  to  bring  back,  with  a  profit,  an  equal  value 
either  of  coin  or  of  paper.  And  as  the  fame 
pieces  of  money  can  thus  ferve  as  the  inftrument 
of  different  loans  to  three,  or  for  the  fame  reafon, 
to  thirty  times  their  value,  fo  they  may  likewife 
fucceffively  ferve  as  the  inftrument  of  repayment. 

A  CAPITAL  lent  at  intereft  may,  in  this  manner, 
be  confidered  as  an  aflignment  from  the  lender  to 
the  borrower  of  a  certain  confiderable  portion  of 
the  annual  produce  j  upon  condition  that  the  bor- 
rower in  return  (hall,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  loan,  annually  aflign  to  the  lender  a  fmaller 
portion,  called  the  intereft;  and  at  the  end  of  ir, 
a  portion  equally  confiderable  with  that  which 
had  originally  been  alTigned  to  him,  called  the 
repayment.  Though  money,  either  coin  'or  pa- 
per, fcrves  generally  as  the  deed  of  aflignment 
both  to  the  fmaller,  and  to  the  more  confiderable 
portion,  it  is  itfelf  altogether  different  from  what 
is  affigned  by  it.'^*'«>' ■"''*'  '^'^ 

In  proportion  as  that  (hare  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce which,  as  foon  as  it  comes  cither  from  the 
ground  or  from  the  hands  of  the  produftive  la- 
bourers, is  deftined  for  replacing  a  capital,  in- 
creafes  in  any  country,  what  is  called  the  monied 
intereft  naturally  increafes  with  it.  The  increafe 
of  thote  particular  capitals  from  which  the  owners 
wifli  to  derive  a  revenue,  without  being  at  the 
trouble  of  employing  them  themfelves,  natqrally 
accompanies  the  general  increafe  of  capitals  j  or, 
ifl  o:her  wojds,  as  ftock  increafes,  the  quantitv  of 
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B  o  o  ^  flock  to  be  lent  at  interefl:  grows  gradually  greater 
and  greater.  '  r  ""  ''v  ■  — ■  •  ■  •  •• 
As  the  quantity  of  (lock  to  be  lent  at  interefl: 
increafes,  the  interefl,  or  the  price  which  mufl  be 
•paid  for  the  ufe  of  that  flock,  necefTarily  dimi- 
niflies,  not  only  from  thofe  general  caufes  which 
make  the  market  price  of  things  commonly  di- 
minifli  as  their  quantity  increafes,  but  from  other 
caufes  which  arc  peculiar  to  this  particular  cafe. 
As  capitals  increafe  in  any  country,  the  profits 
which  can  be  made  by  employing  them  neceflTa- 
rily  diminifli.  It  becomes  gradually  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find  within  the  country  a  pro- 
fitable method  of  employing  any  new  capital, 
.  There  ••  arifes  in  confequence  a  competition  be- 
tween different  capitals,  the  owner  of  one  endea- 
vouring to  get  pofTeflion  of  that  employment 
which  is  occupied  by  another.  But  upon  mod 
occafions  he  can  hope  to  juflle  that  other  out  of 
this  employment,  by  no  other  means  but  by  deal- 
ing upon  more  reafonable  terms.  He  mud  not 
only  fell  what  he  deals  in  fomewhat  cheaper,  but 
in  order  to  get  it  to  fell,  he  mufl  fometimes  too 
buy  it  dearer.  The  demand  for  produdive  la- 
bour, by  the  increafe  of  the  funds  which  are  de- 
ftined  for  maintaining  it,  grows  every  day  greater 
and  greater.  Labourers  eafily  find  employment, 
but  the  owners  of  capitals  find  it  difBcult  to  get 
labourers  to  employ.  1  heir  competition  raifes 
the  wages  of  labour,  and  finks  the  profits  of 
flock.  But  when  the  profits  which  can  be  made 
by  the  ufe  of  a  capital  are  in  this  manner  di- 
minilhed,  as   it   were,  at  both   ends,   the  price 

which 
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which  can  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of  it,  vhat  is,  the  ^  "  ^  p. 
rate  of  intereft,    muft    necelTarily   be    diminifhed 
with  them. 

Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Law,  and  Mr.  Montefquieu, 
^s  well  as  many  other  writers,  feem  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  filver,  in  confequence  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  was  the  real  caufe  of  the 


lowering 


of    the    rate   of   intereft    through    the 


greater  part  of  Europe,,  Thofe  metals,  they  fay, 
having  become  of  lefs  value  th^mfelves,  the  ufe 
of  any  particular  portion  of  them  necelTarily  be- 
came of  lefs  value  too,  and  confequently  the  price 
which  could  be  paid  for  it.  This  notion,  which 
at  firft  fight  feems  fo  plaufible,  has  been  fo  fully 
expofed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  un- 
ncceflary  to  fay  any  thing  more  about  it.  The 
following  very  (hort  and  plain  argument,  how- 
ever, may  ferve  to  explain  more  diftinftly  the 
fallacy  which  feems  to  have  mifled  thofe  gentle- 


men. 
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Before  the  difcovery  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  In- 
dies, ten  per  cent,  feems  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon rate  of  intereft  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  It  has  fince  that  time  in  different  coun- 
tries funk  to  fix,  five,  four,  and  three  per  cent. 
Let  us  fuppofe  that  in  every  particular  country 
the  value  of  filver  has  funk  precifely  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  the  rate  of  intereft  j  and  that  in 
thofe  countries,  for  example,  where  intereft  has 
been  reduced  from  ten  to  five  per  cent.,  the  fame 
quantity  of  filver  can  now  purchafe  juft  half  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  it  could  have  purchafed 
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B  00  K  before.  This  fiippofitioni  will  not,  I  believe,  be 
found  any-where  agreeable  to  the  truth,  but  it  is 
the  mofl:  favourable  to  the  opinion  which  we  are 
going  to  examine;  and  even  upon  this  fuppofi- 
tion  it  is  utterly  impoflible  that  the  lowering  of 
the  value  of  filver  could  have  the  fmalleft  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  rate  of  intereft.  If  ^  hundred 
pounds  are  in  thofe  countries  now  of  no  more 
value  than  fifty  pounds  were  "fnen,  ten  pounds 
mull:  now  be  of  no  more  value  than  five  pounds 
were  then.  Whatever  were  the  caufes  which 
lowered  the  value  of  the  capital,  the  fame  mufl: 
neceflarily  have  lowered  that  of  the  intereft,  and 
ex^dly  in  the  fame  proportion.  The  proportion 
between  the  value  of  the  capital  and  that  of  the 
intereft,  muft  have  .remained  the  fame,  though 
the  rate  had  never  been  altered.  3y  altering  the 
r^te,  on  the  contrary,  the  proportion  between 
thofe  two  values  is  neceflarily  altered.  If  a  hun- 
dred pounds  now  are  worth  no  more  than  fifty 
were  then,  five  pounds  now  can  be  worth  no  more 
than  two  pounds  ten  ftiiiiings  were  then.  By  re- 
ducing the  rate  of  intereft,  therefore,  from  ten  tq 
five  per  cent.,  we  give  for  the  ufe  of  a  capital, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  equal  to  one-half  of  it^ 
former  value,  an  intereft  which  is  equal  to  one- 
fourth  only  of  the  value  of  the  former  intereft. 

Any  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  filver,  while 
that  of  the  commodities  circulated  by  means  of 
it  remained  the  fame,  could  have  no  other  efFedt 
than  to  diniinifh  the  value  of  that  metal.  The 
nominal  value  of  all  forts  of  goods  would  be 
greater^    but  their  real  value  would  be  precifely 
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the  fame  as  before.  They  would  be  exchanged  ^  h^a  p, 
for  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  filver;  but  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  they  could  command, 
the  number  of  people  whom  they  could  maintain 
and  employ,  would  be  precifely  the  fame.  The 
capital  of  the  country  would  be  the  lame,  though 
a  greater  number  of  pieces  might  be  requifite  for 
conveying  any  equal  portion  of  it  from  one  hand 
to  another.  The  deeds  of  afTignment,  like  the 
conveyances  of  a  verbofe  attorney,  would  be  more 
cumberfome,  but  the  thing  affigned  would  be 
precifely  the  fame  as  before,  and  could  produce 
only  the  fame  effefls.  The  funds  for  maintain- 
ing produdlive  labour  being  the  fame,  the  de- 
mand for  it  would  be  the  fame.  Its  price  or 
wages,  therefore,  though  nominally  greater, 
would  really  be  the  fame.  They  would  be  paid 
in  a  greater  number  of  pieces  of  filver  j  but  they 
would  purchafe  only  the  fame  quantity  of  goods. 
The  profits  of  ftock  would  be  the  fame  both  no- 
minally and  really.  The  wages  of  labour  are 
commonly  computed  by  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  is  paid  to  the  labourer.  When  that  is  in- 
creafed,  therefore,  his  wages  appear  to  be  in- 
creafed,  though  they  may  fometimes  be  no  greater 
than  before.  But  the  profits  of  ftock  are  not 
computed  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  filver  with 
which  they  are  paid,  but  by  the  proportion  which 
thofe  pieces  bear  to  the  whole  capital  employed. 
Thus  in  a  particular  country  five  ftiiilings  a  week 
are  faid  to  be  the  common  wages  of  labour,  and 
ten  per  cent,  the  common  profits  of  ftock.  Bud 
the  whole  capital  of  the  country  being  the  fame 
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*  *ii.*^'^  *s  before,  the  compctitiim  between  the  different 
capitals  of  in'^'viduals  into  which  it  was  divided 
would  likewif''  be  the  fame.  They  would  all 
trade  with  the  fame  advantages  and  difadvan- 
tages.  The  common  proportion  between  capita! 
and  profit,  therefore,  would  be  the  fame,  and 
confequently  the  common  interefl  of  money ; 
wliat  can  commonly  be  given  for  the  life  of  mo- 
ney being  neceflarily  regulated  by  what  can  com- 
monly be  made  by  the  ufe  of  it.     . 

Any  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  commodities 
annually  circulated  within  the  country,  while  that 
of  the  nrioney  which  circulated  them  remained 
the  fame,  would,  on  the  contrary,  produce  many 
other  important  effecls,  befides  that  of  raifing  the 
value  of  the  money.  The  capital  of  the  country, 
though  it  might  nominally  be  the  fame,  would 
really  be  augmented.  It  might  continue  to  be 
cxpreffed  by  the  fame  quantity  of  money,  but  it 
would  command  a  greater  quantity  of  labour. 
The  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it  could 
maintain  and  employ  would  be  increafed,  and 
confequently  the  demand  for  that  labour.  Its 
wages  would  naturally  rife  with  the  demand,  and 
yet  might  appear  to  fink.  They  might  be  paid 
with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  money,  but  that  fmallcr 
quantity  might  purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  a  greater  had  done  before.  The 
profits  of  (lock  would  be  diminifhed  both  really 
and  in  appearance.  The  whole  capital  of  the 
country  being  augmented,  the  competition  be- 
tween the  different  capitals  of  which  it  was  com- 
pofed,  would  naturally  be  augmented  along  with 
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an  com- 


it.  The  owners  of  thofc  particular  capitals  c  ha  p. 
would  be  obliged  to  content  themfclves  with  a 
fmaller  proportion  of  the  produce  of  that  labour  ' 
which  their  refpedive  capitals  employed.  The 
interclt  of  nnoney,  keeping  pace  always  with  the 
profits  of  (lock,  might,  in  this  manner^  be  greatly 
diminiflied,  though  the  value  of  money,  or  the 
quantity  of  goods  which  any  particular  fum  could 
purchafe,  was  greatly  augmented. 

In  fome  countries  the  intereft  of  money  has 
been  prohibited  by  Jaw.  But  as  fomething  can 
cvcry-where  be  made  by  the  ufe  of  money,  fome- 
thing ought  every-where  to  be  paid  for  the  ufe  of 
it.  This  regulation,  inftead  of  preventing,  has 
been  found  from  experience  to  increafe  the  evil 
of  ufury  i  the  debtor  being  obliged  to  pay,  not 
only  for  the  ufe  of  the  money,  but  for  the  rifk 
which  his  creditor  runs  by  accepting  a  compen- 
fation  for  that  ufe.  He  is  obliged,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  to  infure  his  creditor  from  the  penalties 
of  ufury.         ■   /   '  -    vf,  '  •  ,  '/vr  •  •   '■ .    •"  i  •'.';i   .;• 

In  countries  where  intereft  is  permitted,  the 
law,  in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  ufury, 
generally  fixes^  tiie  higheft  rate  which  can  be 
taken  without  incurring  a  penalty.  This  rate 
ought  always  to  be  fomewhat  above  the  loweft 
market  price,  or  the  price  which  is  commonly 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  money  by  thofe  who  can  give 
the  moft  undoubted  fecurity.  If  this  legal  rate 
fliould  be  fixed  below  the  loweft  market  rate,  the 
cflFeds  of  this  fixation  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  a  total  prohibition  of  intereft.  The  cre- 
ditor will  not  lend  his  money  for  lefs  than  the  ufe 
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B  o  o  K  of  it  is  worth,  and  the  debtor  miifl:  pay  him  for 
the  rifk  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  value 
of  that  ufe.  If  it  is  fixed  precifely  at  the  lowed 
market  price,  it  ruins  with  honeft  peoj^le,  who 
rcfpefl  the  laws  of  their  country,  the  credit  of  all 
thofe  who  cannot  give  the  very  beft  fecurity,  and 
obliges  them  to  have  recourfe  to  exorbitant 
ulurers.  In  a  country,  fuch  as  Great  Britian, 
where  money  is  lent  to  government  at  three  per 
cent,  and  to  private  people  upon  good  fecurity 
at  four,  and  four  and  a  half,  the  prefent  legal 
rate,  five  per  cent.,  is,  perhaps,  as  proper  as  any. 

The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  though  it 
ouglit  to  be  fomewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be 
much  above  the  lowcft  market  rate.  If  the  legal 
rate  of  intereft:  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  was 
fixed  fo  high  as  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  lent,  would  be 
lent  to  prodigals  and  projeflors,  who  alone  would 
be  willing  to  give  this  high  intereft.  Sober 
people,  who  will  give  for  the  ufe  of  money  no 
more  than  a  part  of  what  they  are  likely  to  make 
by  the  ufe  of  it,  would  not  venture  into  the  com- 
petition. A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
which  were  moft  likely  to  make  a  profitable  and 
advantageous  ufe  of  it,  and  thrown  irro  thofe 
which  were  moll  likely  to  walle  and  deftroy  ir. 
Where  the  legal  rate  of  intereft,  on  the  contrary, 
13  fixed  but  a  very  little  above  the  lowed  marker. 
rate,  fober  people  are  univerfxiliy  preferred,  as 
borrowers,  to  prodigals  and  projeflors.  The 
perfon  who  lends  money  .gets  ncarjy  as  much- 
-    .  ■'''  intereft 
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intercft  from  the  former  as  he  dares  to  take  from  ^  "a  p. 
the  latter,  and  his  money  is  much  fafer  in  the 
hands  of  liie  one  fct  of  people,  dian  in  thofe  of 
the  other.  A  great  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
country  is  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  in  which 
it  is  molt  likely  to  be  employed  with  advantage.     '' 

No  law  can  reduce  the  common  rate  of  interefl 
below  the  loweft  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time 
when  that  law  is  made.  Notwichflanding  the 
edidt  of  1766,  by  which  the  French  king  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  rate  of  interefl  from  five 
to  four  per  cent.,  money  continued  to  be  lent  in 
France  at  five  per  cent.,  the  law  being  evaded  in 
feveral  different  ways. 

The  ordinary  market  price  of  land,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  depends  every-where  upon  the  ordinary 
market  rate  of  interefl.  The  perion  who  has  a 
capital  from  which  he  wiflies  to  derive  a  revenue, 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  employ  it  himfelf, 
deliberates  whether  he  fhould  buy  land  with  ic, 
or  lend  it  out  at  interefl.  The  fuperior  fecurity 
of  land,  together  with  fome  other  advantages 
which  almoft  every-where  att  .,d  upon  this  fpecies 
of  property,  will  general!)  difpofe  him  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with  a  fmiller  revenue  from  land, 
than  what  he  might  h^ve  by  lending  out  his  mo- 
ney at  interefl.  Thefe  advantages  are  fufficient 
to  compenfate  a  certain  difference  of  revenue; 
but  they  will  compenfate  a  certain  difference 
only  J  and  if  the  rent  of  land  fliould  fall  flaort  of 
the  interefl  of  money  by  a  greater  difference,  no- 
body would  buy  land,  which  would  foon  reduce 
its  ordinary  price.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  ad- 
.     •  vantages 
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BOOK  vantages  fhould  much  more  than  compenf^ce  the 
difference,  every  body  would  buy  land,  tifhidh 
again  would  foon  raife  its  ordirlary  price.  Wlwn 
intereft  was  at  ten  per  cent.,  land  was  commonly 
fold  for  ten  and  twelve  years  purchafe.  As  in- 
tereft  funk  to  fix,  five,  and  four  per  cent.,  the 
price  of  land  rofe  to  twenty,  five  and  twenty,  ^nd 
thirty  years  purx:hafe.  The  market  rate  of  inte- 
rell  is  higher  it.  France  than  in  England- ;^  nbd 
the  common  price  of  land  is  lower.  In  England 
it  commonly  fells  at  thirty,  in  France  at  tweniiy 
years  purchafe.   iilih  4     i     .eri^ivu-si  Mjs  to  O'tiaifjr' 
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0/  the  different  Employment  of  Capitals.  . 


THOUGH  all  capitals  arc  deftined  for  the 
maintenance  of  produdtive  labour  only, 
yet  the  quantity  of  that  labour,  which  equal  ca- 
pitals are  capable  of  putting  into  motion,  varies 
extremely  according  to  the  diverfity  of  their  em- 
ployment; as  does  likewife  the  value  which  that 
employment  adds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country.  =_„. 

A  CAPITAL  may  be  employed  in  four  different 
ways :  either,  firft,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce 
annually  required  for  the  ufe  and  confumption  of 
the  "ocietyj  or,  fecondly,  in  manufa6luring  and 
preparing  that  rude  produce  for  immediate  ufe  and 
,a„    V.'  *5  confumption  i 
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confumption  j  or,  thirdly,  in  tranfporting  either  c  h^a  p. 
the  rude  or  manufa6l:urcd  produce  from  the  places 
where  they  abound  to  thofe  where  they  arc  want- 
ed j  or,  laftly,  in  dividing  particular  portions  of 
cither  into  fuch  fmall  parcels  as  fuit  the  occa- 
fional  demands  of  thofc  who  want  them.  In  the 
iirfb  way  are  employed  the  capitals  of  all  thole 
who  undertake  the  improvement  or  cultivation 
of  lands,  mines,  or  fifticries  j  in  the  fecond,  thofe 
of  all  mafter  manufafturers  j  in  the  third,  thofe 
of  all  wholefale  merchants ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
thofe  of  all  retailers.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  a  capital  Ihould  be  employed  in  any  way 
which  may  not  be  clafTed  under  fome  one  or  other 
of  thofe  four. 

Each  of  thofc  four  methods  of  employing  a 
Ciapital  is  eflfentially  necefiary  either  to  the  exift- 
ence  or  extenfion  of  the  other  three,  or  to  the  ge- 
neral conveniency  of  the  fociety. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  furnifhing 
rude  produce  to  a  certain  degree  of  abundance, 
neither  manufadlures  nor  trade  of  any  kind  could 
exift. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  rhahu- 
fa£turing  that  part  oi  the  rude  produce  which- 
requires  a  good  deal  of  preparation  before  it  can 
be  fit  for  ufe  and  confumption,  it  either  would 
never  be  produced,  becaufe  there  could  be  no 
demand  for  it ;  or  if  it  was  produced  fponta- 
neoufly,  it  would  be  of  no  value  in  exchange, 
and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
fociety. 
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B  o  OK  Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  tranfporC-^ 
ing,  cither  the  rude  or  manufaftured  produce, 
from  the  places  where  it  abounds  to  thofe  where 
it  is  wanted,  no  more  of  either  could  be  produced'  * 
than  was  rteceflary  for  the  confumption  of  th'e 
neighbourhood.  The  capital  of  the  merchant 
exchanges  the  furplus  produce  of  one  place  for 
that  of  another,  and  thus  encourages  the  induftry 
and  increafes  the  eryoyments  of  both      u  "c^:<^%}. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  breaking 
and  dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the  rude 
or  manufadbured  produce,  into  fuch  fmall  parcels 
as  fuic  the  occafional  demands  of  thofe  who  want 
them,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to  puichafe 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  goods  he  wanted,  than 
his  immediate  occafions  required.  If  there  was 
no  fuch  trade  as  a  butcher,  for  example,  every> 
man  would  be  obliged  to  purchafe  a  whole  ox  or 
a  whole  Iheep  at  a  time.  This  would  generally 
be  inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and  much  more  fo 
to  the  poor.  If  a  poor  workman  was  obliged  to 
purchafe  a  month's  or  fix  month's  provifions  at  a  ' 
time,  a  great  part  of  the  (lock  which  he  employs 
as  a  capital  in  the  inftruments  of  his  trade,  or 
in  the  furniture  of  his  (hop,  and  which  yields  him 
a  revenue,  he  would  be  forced  to  place  in  that 
part  of  his  flock  which  is  referved  for  immediate 
confumption,  and  which  yields  him  no  revenue. 
Nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  fuch  a  per- 
fon  than  to  be  able  to  purchafe  his  fubfiftencc 
from  day  to  day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he 
wants  it.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  employ  almoft 
his  whole  (lock  as  a  capital.     He  is  thus  enabled 
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to  furnilh  work  to  a  greater  value,  and  the  profit,  ^  "^^  p, 
which  hf  makes  by  it  in  this  way,  much  more 
than  compcnfatcs  the  additional  price  which  the 
prbiit  of  the  retailer  impofes   upon   the  goods. 
The  prejudices  of  fome  political  writers  againft 
fhopkeeptrj  and  tradefmen,  are  altogether  with- 
out foufidation.     So  far  is  it  from  being  necef- 
fary,  cither  to  tax  them,  or  to  rcftridt  their  num- , 
bers,  that  they  can  never  be  multiplied  To  as  to  , 
hurt  the   public,  though  they  may  fo  as  to  hurt 
one  another.     The  quantity  of  grocery  goods, 
for  example,  which  can  be   fold   in  a   particular 
town,    is  linnitcd  by  the  demand  of   that    town, 
and  its  neighbourhood.     The  capital,  therefore, 
which  can  be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade  can- 
not exceed   what   is  fuificient   to   purchafe   that 
quantity.     If  this  capital  is  divided  between  two . 
different  grocc         heir  competition  will  tend    to 
make  both  Ok  u.cin  fell  cheaper,  than  if  it  were 
in  the  hands  of  one  only :  and  if  it  were  divided  , 
among  twentyy  their  competition  would  be  juft 
fo  much  the  greater,    and  the   chance  of  their 
combining  together,    in  order  to  raife  the  price, 
juft  fo  much  the  lefs.     Their  competition  might 
perhaps  ruin  fome  of  themfelves;  but  to  take  care 
of  this  is  the  bufincls  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  it  may  fafely  be   trufted  to  their  difcretion. 
It  can  never  hurt  either   the   confumer,    or   the 
producer ;  on  the  contrary,  it  muft  tend  to  make 
the  retailers  both    fell  cheaper   and    buy  dearer, 
than  if  the  whole  trade  was  monopolized  by  one 
or  two  perfons.     Some  of  them,    perhaps,  may 
fometimes  decoy  a   weak  cuftomer  to   buy  what 
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^  ^j,^  ^  he  has  no  occafion  for.  This  evil,  however,  rs 
of  too  little  importance  to  defcrve  the  pubHc  at- 
tention, nor  would  it  neceflarily  be  prevented  by 
re(lri<5ling  their  numbers.  It  is  not  the  multi- 
tude of  ale-hoiifcs,  to  give  the  moft  fufpicious 
example,  that  cccafions  a  general  difpofition  to 
druiikennefs  among  the  common  people;  but 
that  difpi  "tion  arifing  i  om  other  caufcs  necef- 
farily  gives  employment  to  a   multitude  of  ale- 

houfeS.       >      ;.-wX.>i..-.u    w-.-.;:-„|.ijij;;..     ju,.  J>..»i     X^^^-^»' 

.  The  perf'^ns  whofe  capitals   are  employed  ih 
any  of  thofe  four  ways  are  themfelves  produ6tivc 
■   labourers.     Their    labour,     when    properly    di- 
refted,    fixes  and  realizes  itfelf  in  the   fubjefl  or 
vendible  commodity  upon  which  it  is  beftowcd, 
and  generally  adds  to  its  price  the   value  at  leaft 
of   their    own    maintenance    and    confumption. 
The  profits  of  the  farmer,  of  the  rnanufadurer, 
of  the  merchant,  and  retailer,  are  all  drawn  from 
the  price  of  the  goods  which  the  two  firft  pro- 
duce,   and  the  tw6  laft  buy  and  fell.     Equal  ca- 
p! -^Is,   however,   employed  in  each  of  thofe  four 
different  ways,   will  immediately  put  into  motion 
very  different  quantities  of  productive  labour,  and 
augm  ^nt  too  in  very  different  proportions  ihe  va- 
lue ol  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  fociety  to  which  they  belong*^-^-?,   U'-^n^nm^ 
The  capital  of  the  retailer  replaces,    together 
with  its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  of  whom  he 
purchafes   goods,    aod   thereby    enables    him    to 
continue   his   bufinefs.     The    retailer    himfelf   is 
the   only    produ<5tive    labourer    whom    it   imme- 
diately  employs.      Iij     his    profits    confifts    the 
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whale  value  which  its   employment  adds  to   the  ^  h  a  p. 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour   of  the 

,  «  T^iE  capit?'  r/ »he  wholefale  merchant  replace«| 
togetiiir  with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the 
farmers  and  manufacflurers  of  whom  he  purchafcs 
the  rude,  and  manufadlured  produce  which  he 
deals  in,  and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue 
their  refpedlive  trades.  It  is  by  this  fervice 
chiefly  that  he  contributes  indireftly  to  fupporc 
the  productive  labour  of  the  fociety,  and  to  in- 
creafe  ithe  value  of  its  annual  produce.  His  ca- 
pital employs  too  the  lailors  and  carriers  who 
tranfport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  it  augments  the  price  of  thofe  goods  by  the 
value,  not  only  of  his  profits,  but  of  their  wages. 
This  is  all  the  produdtive  labour  which  it  imme- 
diately puts  into  morion, .  and  all  the  value  which 
it  .immediately  adds  to,  the  annual  produce.  Its 
operation  in  both  ihefe  refpefls  is  a  good  deal 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  capital  of  the  retailer.  .i»v^N 
Part  of  the  capital  of  thcimafter  manufacturer 
is  employed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the  inftruments 
ofhistiade,  and  replaces,  together  with  its  pro- 
fits, thatof  fome  other  artificer  of  whom  he  pur* 
chafes  them.  Part  of  his  circulating  capital  is 
employed  in  purchafing  materials,  and  replaces, 
with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the  farmers  and 
miners  of  whom  he  purchafes  them.  But  a  great 
part  of  it  is  always,  cither  annually,  or  in  a  much 
Ihorter  period,  diftributed  among  the  different 
workmen  whom  he  employs.  It  augments  the 
value  of  thofe  materials  by  their  wages,    and  by 
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BOOK  their  maftcrs  profits  upon  the  whole  (lock  of 
wages,  materials,  and  inftruments  of  trade  ern- 
ployed  in  the  bufinefs.  It  puts  immediately  into 
motion,  therefore,  a  much  r  "^ater  quantity  of 
produflive  labour,  and  adds  a  much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  focicty,  than  an  equal  capital  in  the  hands  of 
any  wholefale  merchant. 

No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour  than  that  if  the 
farmer.  Not  only  his  labouring  fervants,  but 
his  labouring  cattle,  are  produftivc  labourers. 
In  agriculture  too,  nature  labours  along  with  mar  j 
and  thorgh  her  labour  cofts  no  expence,  its  pro- 
duce has  its  value,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mod  cx- 
peftfive  workmen.  The  moft  important  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  fecm  intended  not  fo  much 
to  increafe,  though  they  do  that  too,  as  to  direft 
the  fertility  of  nature  towards  the  production  of 
the  plants  moft  profitable  to  man.  A  field  over- 
grown with  briars  and  brambles  may  frequently 
produce  as  great  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  the 
beft  cultivated  vineyard  or  corn  field.  Plant- 
ing and  tillage  frequently  regulate  more  than  they 
'animate  the  adtive  fertility  of  nature;  and  after 
"all  their  labour,  a  great  part  of  the  work  always 
remains  to  be  done  by  her.  The  labourers  and 
L'lbouring  cattle,  therefore,  employed  in  agri- 
culture, not  only  occafion,  lik?  the  workmen  in 
manufactures,  the  reproduction  of  a  value  equal 
to  their  own  confumption,  or  to  the  capital  which 
employs  them,  together  with  its  owners  profits ; 
but  kf  a  much  greater  value.     Over  and  ajbove 
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he  capital  of  the  farmer  and  all  its  profits,  they  c  h  a  p* 
regularly  occafion  the  reproduction  of  the  rent  of 
the  landlord.  This  rent  may  be  confidered  as 
the  produce  of  thofe  powers  of  nature,  the  ufe 
of  which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It  is 
greater  or  fmaller  according  to  the  fuppofed  ex- 
tent  of  thofe  powers,  or,  in  other  words,  accord- 
ing to  the  fuppofed  natural  or  i... proved  fertiiity 
of  the  land.  It  is  the  work  of  nature  which  re- 
mains after  dedufling  or  compenfi;ting  every 
thing  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  man. 
It  is  feldom  lefs  than  a  fourth,  and  frequently 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  produce.  N9 
equal  quantity  of  produdive  labour  employed  in 
manufadtures  can  ever  occafion  fo  great  a  repro- 
du(5):ion.  In  them  nature  does  nothing;  man 
does  all;  and  the  reprodu<Stion  mud  always  be  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  agents  that  oc- 
cafion it.  The  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 
therefore,  not  only  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  produdive  labour  than  any  equal 
capital  employed  in  manufadurcs,  but  in  pro- 
portion too  to  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
which  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  value 
to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
the  cou(itry,  to  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its 
inhabitants.  Of  all  the  ways  in  which  a  capital 
can  be  employed,  it  is  by  far  the  mod  advan- 
tageous to  the  focicty.,^,,,^.     .\;.     .^    ,;;.u,r. 

Th£  capitals  employed  in  tie  agriculture  and 
in  the  retail  trade  of  any  fbci^ty,  mud  always 
Fcfide  within  that  Ibcicty.  Their  employment  is 
confined  almod  to  a  precife  fpot,   to  the  farm, 
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BOOK  and  to  the  (hop  of  the  retailer.  They  mull  geno- 
rally  too,  though  there  are  forme  exceptions  to  this, 
belong  to  refident  members  of  the  fociety.  '^'0  '"' 
The  capital  of  a  wliolefale  merchant,  on  the 
contrary,  feems  to  have  no  fixed  or  neceffary  rc- 
fidence  any- where,  but  may  wander  about  from 
place  to  place,  according  as  it  can  cither  buy 
cheap  or  fell  dear.  '" 

The  capital  of  the  manufafturer  muft  no  doubt 
refide  where  the  manufadlure  is  carried  on  j  but 
where  this  (hall  be  is  not  alway;,  neceflTarily  deter- 
mined. It  may  frequently  be  at  a  great  diftance 
both  from  the  place  where  the  materials  grow, 
and  from  that  where  the  complete  manufadure 
IS  confumed.  Lyons  is  very  diftant  both  from 
the  places  which  afford  the  materials  of  its  ma- 
nufaftures,  and  from  thofe  which  confume  them. 
The  people  of  fafhion  in  Sicily  are  clothed  in 
•filks  made  in  other  countries,  from  the  mate- 
rials which  their  own  produces.  Part  of  the 
wool  of  Spain  is  manufaftured  in  Great  Britain, 
and  fome  part  of  that  cloth  is  afterwards  fent  back 
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■*■  Whether  the  merchant  wholb  capital  exports 
the  furplus  produce  of  any  fociety  be  a  native  or 
a  foreigner,  is  of  very  little  'importance.  If  he  is 
a  foreigner,  the  number  of  their  produ6live  la- 
bourers is  neceflarily  lefs  than  if  he  had  been  a 
native  by  one  man  only;  and  the  value  of  their 
annual  produce,  by  the  profits  of  that  one- man. 
'^ he  Tailors  or  carriers  whom  he  employs  may  ftill 
elong  indifferently  cither  to  his  country,  or  to 
country,  or  to  fome  third  country,  in  the 
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fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been  a  native.  The  ^  "  ^  **• 
capital  of  a  foreigner  gives  a  value  to  their  fur- 
plus  produce  equally  with  that  of  a  native,  by  ex- 
changing it  for  fomething  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  at  home.  It  as  efFedtually  replaces  the 
capital  of  the  perfon  who  prod*,  ces  that  furplus* 
and  as  effectually  enables  him  to  continue  his 
bufinefs ;  the  fervice  by  which  the  capital  of  a 
wholefale  merchant  chiefly  contributes  to  fupport 
the  produdtive  labour,  and  to  augment  the  value 
of  the  annual  produce  of  the  fociety  to  which  he 
belongs. 

It  is  of  more  confequence  that  the  capital  of 
the  minufadurer  (hould  refide  within  the  coun- 
try. It  necefiarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour,  and  adcJ'i  a  greater 
value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  the  fociety.  It  may,  however,  be  very 
ufeful  to  the  country,  though  it  (hould  not  refide 
within  it.  The  capitals  of  the  Britilh  manu- 
facturers who  work  up  the  flax  and  hemp  annu- 
ally imported  from  the  coafts  of  the  Baltic,  are 
furely  very  ufeful  to  the  countries  which  produce 
them.  Thofc  materials  are  a  part  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  thofe  countries  which,  unlcfs  it  was 
annually  exchanged  for  fomething  which  is  in  de- 
mand there,  would  be  of  no  value,  and  would 
foon  ceafe  to  be  produced.  The  merchants  who 
txpoit  it,  replace  the  capitals  of  the  people  who 
produce  it,  and  thereby  encourage  them  to  con- 
tinue the  production;  and  the  Britifh  manufac- 
turers replace  the  capitals  of  thofe  merchants. 
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B  °jj^  *^       A  PARTICULAR  couiitry,  in  the  fame  imanner 
as  a  particular  pcrfon,   may  frequently  nol    have 
capital   fufHcient   both  to  improve  and   cultluftte 
all  its  lands,  to  manufacture  and  prepare  their 
whole  rude  produce  for  immediate  ufe  and  con. 
fumption,  artd  to  tranfport  the  fupplus  part  either 
of  the  rude  or   manufaAurcd  produce  to  thofc 
diftant   markets  where  it  can  be   exchanged   for 
fomething  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  home. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  have  not  capital  fufHcient  to  improve  and 
cultivate  all  their  Irnds.     The  wool  of  the  fouth* 
ern  counties   of  Scotland  is,   a   great  part  of  it, 
after  a  long  land  carriage  through  very  bad  roads, 
manufafturcd  in  Yorkfhire,  for  want  of  a  capital 
to   manufadure   it  at  home.     There  are  many 
little  manufacturing  towns  in  Great  Britain,   of 
which  the  inhabitants  have  not  capital  fufHcient 
to  tranfport  the  produce  of  their  own  induftry  to 
thofe  diftant  markets  where  there  is  demand  and 
confumption  for  it.     If  there  are  any  merchants 
among  them,  they  are  properly,  only  the  agents  ^ 
of  wealthier  merchants,  who  rcfidc  in  fome  of  iJiC 
greater  commercial  cities,    vihiuni  '^rii  lo  ?  ns;i!f' 
When  the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  fufH- 
cient for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,    in  proportion 
as  a  greater  fhare  of  it  is  employed  in  agricul- 
ture,  the   greater  will    be  the  quantity   of  pro« 
dudtivc  labour  which  it  puts  into  motion  withiiv 
the  country  i  as  will  likewifc  be  the  value  which 
its  employment   adds   to  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  the  fociety.     After  agri- 
cultufe,    the    capital  employed  in  ,iii^^i^|j^<^ur|e3 
i:.'Tt^fJ  '  Duts 
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puts  into   motion   the  grcatcft  quantity  of  pro-  ^  "^'^  •** 
du6tive  labour,  aod  adds  the  greateft  value  to  the 
annual  oroduce.    That  which  is  employed  in  the 
trade  of  exportation,  has  the  Jieaft  effect  of  any  of 

the  three*    ♦{,  okib«»mmr   7^»V -v-xho-^'^   ^ka   ^j:   •.  •, 
■. .  The  country^  indeed,  v/hich  has  not  capital 

fuificienc  for  all  thofe  three  purpofes,  has  not 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  opulence  for  which  it 
feems  naturally  dedined.  To  attempt,  however, 
prematurely,  and  with  an  infufficient  capital,  to 
do  all  the  three,  is  certainly  not  the  (horteft  way 
for  a  ibciety,  no  more  than  it  would  be  for  an 
Individual,  to  acquire  a  fufficient  one.  The 
capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  has  iti 
limits  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  a  finglt  indi- 
vidual) and  is  capable  of  executing  only  cer- 
tain purpofes.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals 
of  a  nation  is  increafed  in  the  fame  manner  as 
that  of  a  fingle  individual,  by  their  continually 
accumulating  and  adding  to  it  whatever  they  fave 
out  of  their  revenue.  It  is  likely  to  increafe  the 
faftefV,  therefore,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  way 
that  affords  the  greated  revenue  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  countii7,  as  they  will  thus  be  en- 
abled to  make  the  greateft  favings.  But  the 
revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  h 
neceflarily  in  proportion  to  t'lc  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  their  land  and  labour.--  '  *  ;.  ?rt  -.-.y* 
'/'It  has  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  rapid 
pfbgrcfs  of  our  American  colonics  towards  weaWi 
and  greatncfs,  that  almoft  their  whplc  capitals 
have  hitherto  been  enployed  in  agriculture. 
*f  hey  Jiave  no  manufaiflures,  thofe  houfehold  •  and 
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*  ^^^^  ^  coarfer  manufadiircs  excepted  which  neceflarily 
accompany  the  progrefs  of  agriculture,  and 
which  arc  the  work  of  the  women  and  children 
in  every  private  family.  The  greater  part  both 
of  the  exportation  and  coafting  trade  of  Ame- 
rica, is  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  merchants 
who  refide  in  Great  Brit  in.  Even  the  ftores 
and  warehoufes  from  which  goods  arc  reti?'  d  in 
fome  prf  vinces,  particularly  in  Virginia  anu  Ma- 
ryland, belong  many  of  them  to  merchants  who 
retide  in  the  mother  country,  and  afford  one  of 
the  few  inftanccs  of  the  retail  trade  of  a  fociety 
being  carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  thofe  who  arc 
not  refident  members  of  it.  Were  the  Ame- 
ricans, either  by  combination  or  by  any  other  fort 
of  violence,  to  ftop  the  importation  of  Euro- 
pean manufa(5lures,  and,  by  thus  giving  a  mo- 
nopoly to  iuch  of  their  own  countrymen  as  could 
manufadture  the  like  goods,  divert  any  confi- 
derabic  part  of  their  capital  into  this  employ- 
ment, they  would  retard  intlead  of  accelerating 
the  further  increafe  in  the  value  of  their  annual 
produce,  and  would  obftrud:  inftead  of  promot- 
ing the  progrefs  of  their  country  towards  real 
wealth  and  greatncfs.  This  would  be  ftill  more 
the  cafe,  were  they  to  attempt,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, to  monopolize  to  thcmfelves  their  whole 
exportation  trade.   ^  .^Jr-r  t-„  -*  ^   ■'%■■■ -wi'f^  ,?.^'>. 

The  courfe  of  human  profperity,  indeed,  feems 
fcarce  ever  to  have  been  of  fo  long  continuance 
as  to  enable  any  great  country  to  acquire  capital 
fufficient  for  all  thofe  three  purpofcsi  unlefs, 
perhaps,  we  give  credit  to  the  wonderful  ac- 
ii\  counts 
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counifs  of  the  wealth    and   cultivation   of  China,c"AP. 
of  thofc   of  ancient   Egypt   and   of  the   ancient' 
(late  of  Indoftan.      Even  thofc   three  countries, 
the   weakhicft,    according   to    all   accounts,   that 
ever  were  in  the  world,  are  chiefly  renowned  for 
their    fupcriority     in    agriculture    and    manufac- 
tures.    They  do  not   appear  to  iiave  been    emi- 
nent for  foreign    trade.     The   ancient    Egyptians 
had  a  fuperfticious  antipathy  to  the  fea ;  a  fuper- 
ftition   nearly  of  the   fame   kind    prevails   among 
the  Indians  j  and  the  Chinefe  have  never  excelled 
in  foreign  commerce.     The  greater    part   of  the 
furplus  produce  of  all  thofc  three  countries  fecms 
to  have  been  always  exported  by  foreigners,  who 
gave  in  exchange  for  it  fomething  elfe  for  which 
they  found  a  demand  there,  frequently  gold  and 
filver.  .wj"  vac  ..' nr  •/»■•. -...iVr  •   .y-ar,    '      ;;,      ,   ■ 
•  J   It   is   thus  that  the  fame  capital  will   in  any 
country   put    into    motion    a   greater    or   fmaller 
quantity  of  produ6live  labour,  and  add  a  greater 
or  fmaller  value   to   the   annual   produce   of  its 
land  and  labour,  according  to  the  different  pro- 
portions in  which  it  is  employed  in  agriculture, 
manufadures,   and  wholefale  trade.     The  differ- 
ence too  is  very  great,  according  to  the  different 
forts  of  wholefale  trade  in  which  any  part  of  it  is 
employed.     *<^^'     <     ,     -r]  ■ '\  ••;  -     v  a 

All  wholefale  trade,  all  buying  in  order  to 
fell  again  by  wholefale,  may  be  reduced  to  thre^ 
different  forts.  The  home  trade,  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  and  the  carrying  trade. 
The  home  trade  is  employed  in  purchafing  in  one 
part  of  the  fame  country,  and  felling  in  another* 
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*  ^11?  ^  the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  that  country.     It 

comprehends   both   the   inland   and   the  coaftihg 

trade.     The  foreign  trade  of  confumptron  is  crti- 

ployed   in    purchafing  foreign    goods   for   home 

confumption.      The  carrying  trade  is  employed 

in  tranfading  the  commerce  of  foreign  countries, 

or  in  carrying  the  furplus  produce  of  one  to  an* 
^jjpj.  ■•i'...li}-i*jin    ..'Aviuni-  3d'' 

The  capital  which  is  employed  in  purchafing 
in  one  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  fell  in  an- 
other, the  produce  of  the  induftry  of  that  country, 
generally  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  two 
diftind  capitals  that  had  both  been  employed  in 
the  agriculture  or  manufad^ures  ot  that  country, 
and  thereby  enables  them  to  continue  that  em- 
ployment. When  it  fends  out  from  the  refidcncc 
of  the  merchant  a  certain  value  of  commodities, 
it  generally  brings  back  in  return  at  lead  an  equal 
value  of  other  commodities.  When  both  are  the 
j>roduce  of  domeftic  induftry,  it  neceflarily  re- 
places by  every  fuch  operation  two  diftin(ft  ca- 
pitals, which  had  both  been  employed  in  fupport^ 
ing  produdive  labour,  and  thereby  enables  them 
to  continue  that  fupport.  The  capital  wfcich 
fends  Scotch  manufadures  to  London,  and  brings 
back  Englifh  corn  and  manufadures  to  Edin- 
burgh, neceflarily  replaces,  by  every  fuch  ope- 
ration, two  Britifh  capitals  which  had  both  been 
employed  in  the  agriculture  or  manufadures  of 
Great  Britain,     l^:-: '^^^^^     .'.i.-c. -irm  :ici-,'^mn:>a»or 


The  capital  employed  in  purchafing  foreign 
goods  for  home-confumption,  when  this  purchafe 
is  made  with  the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry, 

replaces 
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replaces  too,   by  every  fuch  operation,   two  dif-  ^  %^  ^' 
tinft  capitals :  but  one  of  them  only  is  employed 
in    fupporting    domeftic    induftry.     The    capital 
which    fends    Britifti    goods    to    Portugal,    and 
brings  back  Portuguele  goods  to  Great  Britain, 
replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  only  one  Britilh 
capital.    The  other  is  a  Portuguefe  one.     Though 
the  returns,    therefore,   of  the   foreign   trade  of 
confumption  ibould  be  as  quick  as  thofe  of  the 
home-trade,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give 
but  one  half  the  encouragement  to  the  induftry 
or  productive  labour  of  the  country. 

But  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption are  very  fcldom  fo  quick  as  thofe  of  the 
home-trade.     The    returns    of  the    home-cradc 
generally  come  in   before  the  end   of  the   year, 
and  fometimes  three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 
The  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
feldom  come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
fometimes  not  till  after  two  or  three  years,     A 
capital,   therefore,   employed   in  the  home-trade 
will  fometimes  make    twelve    operations,    or  be 
fcnt  out  and  returned  twelve  times,  before  a  ca- 
pital employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion has  made  one.     If  the  capitals  are  equal, 
therefore,    the    one   will   give    four   and   twenty 
times   more  encouragement  and  fuppoct  to   tlie 
indudry  of  the  country  than  the  other,  -r   .   o  j 
f,  The  foreign  goods  for  homc-confumption  may 
fometimes  be  purchafed,  not  with  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry,   but  with  fome  other  foreign 
goods.     Thefe    laft,    however,    muft   have  been 
afcd  either  immediately  with   the  produce 
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B  o  o  K  of  domeftic  induftry,  or  with  fomething  elfe 
that  had  been  purchafed  with  it  j  for,  the  cafe  of 
war  and  conqu'*fl:  excepted,  foreign  goods  can 
never  be  acquired,  but  in  exchange  for  fome- 
thing that  had  been  produced  at  home,  either 
immediately,  or  after  two  or  more  different  ex- 
changes. The  effecls,  therefore,  of  a  capital 
employed  in  fuch  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of 
confumption,  are,  in  every  refpedj  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  one  employed  in  the  mod  direct  trade  of 
the  fame  kind,  except  that  the  final  returns  are 
likely  to  be  dill  more  diftanr,  as  they  mud  de- 
pend upon  the  returns  of  two  or  three  diftindl 
foreign  trades.  If  the  hemp  and  flax  of  Riga  are 
purchafed  with  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  which 
had  been  purchafed  with  Britifh  manufa(5lures, 
the  merchant  muft  wait  for  the  returns  of  two 
diftinft  foreign  trades  before  he  can  employ  the 
fame  capital  in  repurchafing  a  like  quantity  of 
Britilh  manufadures.  If  the  tobacco  of  Virgi- 
nia had  been  purchafed,  not  with  Britilh  manu- 
fa(5lures,  but  with  the  fugar  and  rum  of  Jamaica 
which  had  been  purchafed  with  thofe  manu- 
faflures,  he  mufl:  wait  for  the  returns  of  three. 
If  thofe  two  or  three  diilind  foreign  trades  (hould 
happen  to  be  carried  on  by  two  or  three  diftin^t 
merchants,  of  whom  the  fecond  buys  the  goods 
imported  by  the  firft,  and  the  third  buys  thofe 
imported  by  the  fecond,  in  order  to  export  them 
again,  each  merchn  c  indeed  will  in  this  cafe 
receive  the  returns  of  his  own  capital  more 
quickly ;  but  the  final  returns  of  the  whole  capi- 
tal employed  in  the  trade  will  be  juft  as  flow  as 
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ever.  Whether  the  whole  capital  employed  in  ^  h^a  p. 
fuch  a  round-about  trade  belong  to  one  merchant 
or  to  three,  can  make  no  difference  with  regard 
to  the  country,  though  it  may  with  regard  to  the 
particular  merchants.  Three  times  a  greater 
capital  muft  in  both  cafes  be  employed,  in  order 
to  exchange  a  certain  value  of  Britifh  manufac- 
tures for,  a  certain  quantity  of  flax  and  hemp, 
than  w<^uld  have  been  necefTary,  had  the  manu- 
factures, and  the  flax  and  hemp  been  dircdbly  ex- 
changed for  one  another.  The  whole  capital 
employed,  therefore,  in  fuch  a  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  will  generally  give 
lefs  encouragement  and  fupport  to  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  a  more  dired  trade  of  the  fame 
kind. 

Whatever  be  the  foreign  commodity  with 
which  the  foreign  goods  for  home-confumption 
are  purchafed,  it  can  occafion  no  efTential  differ- 
ence either  in  the  nature  of  the  trade,  or  in  the 
encouragement  and  fupport  which  it  can  give  to 
the  produ6live  labour  of  the  country  from  which 
it  is  carried  on.  If  they  are  purchafed  with  the 
gold  of  Brazil,  for  example,  or  with  the  filver  of 
Peru,  this  gold  and  filver,  like  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia,  mult  have  been  purchafed  with  fomc- 
thing  that  either  was  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  or  that  had  been  purchafed  with 
fomething  elfe  that  was  fo.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  the  productive  labour  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned, the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  gold  and  filver,  has  all 
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*  ^n?  ^  ^^^  advantages  and  all  the  inconvcniencics  of  any 
other  equally  round- aboot  foreign  trade  (^  con- 
fumption,  and  will  replace  juf):  as  fad  or  jufl:  as 
flow  the  capital  which  is  immediately  employed 
in  fupporting  that  produftive  labour.  It  (eems 
even  to  have  one  advantage  over  any  other 
equally  round-about  foreign  trade.  The  tranf- 
portation  of  thofe  metals  from  one  place  to  aft- 
other,  on  account  of  their  fmall  bulk  ^nd  great 
value,  is  lefs  cxptnfive  than  that  of  alnraft  any 
©thcr  foreign  goods  of  equal  value.  Thcrr 
freight  is  much  lefs,  and  their  mlurance  net 
greater;  and  no  goods,  bcfides,  are  lefs  liable 
to  fuflfer  by  the  carriage.  An  equal  quantity  of 
foreign  goods,  therefore,  may  frequently  be  pur- 
chafcd  with  a  fmalier  quantity  of  the  produce  of 
domeftic  induftry,  by  the  intervention  of  gold 
and  filver,  than  by  that  of  any  other  foreign 
goods.  ThT  demand  of  the  country  may  fre- 
quently, in  this  manner,  be  fupplicd  more  com- 
pletely and  at  a  fmalier  expence  than  in  any 
other.  Whether,  by  the  continual  exportation 
of  thofe  metals,  a  trade  of  this  kind  is  likely  to 
impovtrilh  the  country  from  which  it  is  carried 
on,  in  any  other  way,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to 
examine  at  great  length  hereafter. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which 
y  employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  altogether 
withdrawn  from  iijp:x)rt!ng  the  productive  la- 
bour of  that  particular  courvtry,  to  fupport  that 
of  fonne  forcigrr  countries.  Though  it  may  re- 
place by  every  ©^ration  two  diftinflt  capitals, 
yet   neither  of  them   bek^ngs   to  that   particular 
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country.  TJiC' capital  of  the  Dutch  merchant,  ^  "y'^  ^• 
which  carries  the  corn  of  Poland  to  Portugal, 
•  and  brings  back  the  fruits  and  wine«  of  Portugal 
lo,  Poland,  replaces  by  every  fuch  operation  two 
capitals,  neither'  of  which  bad  been  employed  ih 
fupporting  the  produdivc  labour  of  Holland  j  « 
but  one  of  them  in  fupporting  that  of  Poland, 
and  the  other  that  of  Portugal.  The  profits 
only  return  regularJy  to  Holland,  and  conftitute 
the  whole  addition  which  this  trade  neceflarily 
makes  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of'that  country.  When,  indeed,  the  car- 
rying trade  of  any  particular  country  is  carried 
on  with  the  Ihips  and  failors  of  that  country,  that 
part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it  Vviiich  pays  the 
freight,  is  Jiftributcd  among,  and  puts  into  mo- 
tion, a-  certain  number  of  produflive  labourers  of 
that  country.  Almoft  all  nations  that  have  had 
^ny  confiderable.  (hare  of  the  carrying  trade  have, 
in  fa6t,,  carried.it  on  in  this  manner.  The  trade 
itfclf  has  probably  derived  its  name  from  it,  the 
people  of  fuch  countries  being  the  carriers  to 
other  countries.  It  does  not,  however,  feem 
effential.ta  the  nature  of  the  trade  that  it  fhould 
be  fo.  A  Dutch  merchant  may,  for  example, 
employ  his  capital  in  tranfading  the  commerce 
of  Poland  and  Portugal,  by  carrying  part  of  the 
furpJas  produce  i  of  the  one  to  the  other,  not  in 
Dutchjcbut  in  Britilh  bottoms,  it  may  be  pre- 
fnmed,  that  he  adtually  does  fo  upon  fome  parti- 
cular, occafions.  It  is  upon  this  account,  ;  jwever, 
that  the  carrying  trade  has  been  fuppofed  pecu- 
liarly advantageoufly  to  fucli  a  country. as  Great 
Vol.  II.  F  Britain, 
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^  °^®  '^  Britain,  of  v^bich  the  defence  and  fccurity  depend 
fcu'upon  the  number  of  its  failors  and  (hipping. 
But  the  fame  capital  .nay  employ  as  many  failors 
and  fliipoing  either  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumptio:-,  cw  tven  in  the  home-trade,  when  car- 
ried on  hy  coailing  vefTels,  as  it  could  in  the 
carrying  trade.  The  number  of  failora  and 
ihipping  which  any  partic^ilar  capital  can  employ^ 
does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade, 
bur  pardy  upon  the  bulk  of  the  gcods  in  f  ropor- 
tion  to  their  value,  and  partly  upon  the  diiuncc 
of  the  ports  between  which  they  arc  %o  be  car- 
ried i  chiefly  upon  the  former  of  thofe  ivvo  cir  • 
cuinH^inccs,  The  coal-trade  i\om  NewcaOJe  io 
i,c  idon,  fof  example^  employs  more  Ihipping 
than  all  the  " 'rryii^g  tradr  of  England,  though 
the  ports  are  at  no  great  diftance.  To  force, 
therefore,  by  exrraordirary  encouragements,  a 
larger  fn^re  of  the  capital  o(  any  country  into 
the  carrying  trade,  than  what:  would  naturally  go 
10  it,  will  not  always  neceflarily  increafe  the  fliip* 
ping  of  that,  country. 

The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in  the  home- 
tf^de  of  any  country  will  generally  give  encou- 
fagtment  and  fupport  to  a  greater  quantity  of 
produfbive  labour  in  that  CDuntry»  and  increafe 
the  value  of  its  annual  produce  more  than  an  equal 
capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con* 
fumption:  and  the  capital  employed  in  this  let- 
ter trade  has  In  both  thefe  refpeds  a  ftill  greater 
advantage  over  an  equal  capital  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade.  The  riches,  and,  fo  far  as  power 
depends  upon  riches^  the  power  of  every  countr  •- 
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muft  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  its  c  h^a  p, 
annual  produce,  the  fund  from  whi''!.  all  taxes  ■■  y  ■» 
muft  ultimately  be  paid.  But  thf  great  objedk 
of  the  political  ceconomy  of  every  country,  is 
to  increafe  the  riches  and  power  o^'  that  country. 
It  ought,  therefore,  to  give  no  preference  nor 
f^jperior  encouragement  to  the  foreign  trade  of 
confurflption  above  the  home-trade,  nor  io  the 
"arry  a  ^  trade  above  either  of  the  other  two.  It 
ougas;  neither  to  force  nor  to  allure  into  either  of 
thofc  two  channels,  a  greater  fhare  of  the  capital 
of  the  country  than  what  would  naturally  flow 
into  them  of  its  own  accord. 

Each  of  thofe  difFerenC  branches  of  trade, 
however,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  necef- 
fary  and  unavoidable,  when  the  courfe  of  things, 
without  any  conftraint  or  violence,  naturally  in« 
troduces  it. 

When  the  produce  of  any  particular  branch 
of  induftry  exceeds  what  the  demand  of  the 
country  requires,  the  furplus  muft  be  fent  abroad, 
and  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which  there  is 
a  demand  at  home.  Without  fuch  exportation, 
a  part  of  the  productive  labour  of  the  country 
muft  ceafe,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  produce 
diminifh.  The  land  and  labour  of  Great  Bri- 
tain produce  generally  more  corn,  woollens, 
and  hard  ware,  than  the  demand  of  the  home- 
marktt  requires.  The  furplus  part  of  them, 
therefore,  muft  be  fent  abroad,  and  exchanged 
for  fomething  for  which  there  '3  a  demand  at 
home.  It  is  only  by  u  ,:i^as  of  iuch  exportation, 
that  this  fur^'ius  c  u  acquire  a  vaine  fufficient  to 
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BOOK  compenfate  the  labour  and  expence  of  producing 
it.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  Tea  coail,  and 
the  banks  of  all  navigable  rivers,  arc  advan- 
tageous ficuations  for  induftry,  only  becaufe  they 
facilitate  the  exportation  and  exchange  of  fuch 
forplus  produce  for  Ibmething  elfe  which  is  more 
in  demand  there,        "  '  "•   '       .       t- .    •**  ;. 

When  the  foreign  goods  which  are  thus  puf- 
fhafed  with  the  furplus  produce  of  domeftic  in- 
duilry  exceed  the  demand  of  the  home-market, 
the  furplus  part  of  them  muft  be  fent  abroad 
again,  and  exchanged  for  fomething  more  in 
demand  at  home.  About  ninety- fix  thoufand 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  are  annually  purchafcd  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  with  a  part  of  the  fur- 
plus produce  of  Britifh  induftry.  But  th^  de- 
mand of  Great  Britain  does  not  require,  per- 
haps, more  than  fourteen  thoufand.  If  the 
remaining  eighty- two  thou  and,  therefore,  could 
not  be  fent  abroad  and  exchanged  for  fomething 
more  in  demand  at  home,  the  importation  of 
them  muft  ceafe  immediately,  and  with  it  the 
produftive  labour  of  all  thofe  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  who  are  at  prefent  employed  in 
preparing  the  goods  with  which  thefe  eighty-two 
thoufand  hogfheads  are  annually  purchafed. 
Thofe  goods,  which  are  part  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain,  having  no 
market  at  home,  and  being  deprived  of  that 
which  they  had  abroad,  muft  ceafe  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  moft  round-about  foreign  trade  of" 
confumption,  therefore,  may,  upon  fome  occa- 
fionsj  be  as  neceflary  for  fupporting  the  produc- 
V  tive 
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tive  labour  of  the  country,  and  the  value  of  its  c  ha  p. 
annual  produce,  as  the  moft  direft. 

When  the  capital  ftock  of  any  country  is  in- 
creafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it    cannot  be  all 
employed    in    fupplying    the    confumption,    and 
iupporting  the    produdtive   labour   of  that   parti- 
cular country,    the   furplus    part    of  it   naturally 
difgorges   itfelf  into   the   carrying   trad'*,    and   is 
employed  in  performing  the  fame  offices  to  other 
countries.      The    carrying    trade   is   the    natural 
effeft  and  fymptom  of  great  national  wealth  j  but 
it  does    not  feem  to  be  the  natural  caufe  of  it. 
Thofe  ftatefmen  who  have  been  difpofed  to  fa- 
vour it  with  particular  encouragements,  feem  to 
have  miftaken  the   efFed   and  fymptom   for   the 
caufe.     Holland,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the   land  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  by 
far  the  richeft  country   in    Europe,  has,  accord- 
ingly, the  greateft  fhare  of  th€  carrying  trade  of 
Europe.      England,    perhaps    the    fecond    richeft 
country  of  Europe,  is  likewife  fuppofed  to  have 
a   ccnfiderable  fhare   of  it ;  though    what  com- 
monly  pafles  for  the  carrying  trade  of  England, 
will  frequently,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  no  more 
than  a   round-about    foreign    trade   of  confump- 
tion.    Such  are,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  trades 
which  carry  the  goods  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  In- 
dies,   and    of   America,    to     different   European 
markets.     Thofe  goods  are  generally   purchafed 
cither  immediately  with  the   produce  of  Britifli 
induftry,  or  with  fomething  elfe  which  had  been 
purchafed   with   that  produce,  and   the   final   re- 
turns of  thofe  trades  ar^*  generally  ufed  or  con- 
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B  0^0  K  furncj  in  Great  Britain.  The  trade  which  is 
carried  on  in  Britifli  bottoms  between  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  fome  trade 
of  the  fame  kind  carried  on  by  Britifh  merchants 
between  the  different  ports  of  India,  make,  per- 
haps, the  principal  branches  of  what  is  properly 
the  carrying  trade  of  C.  •  .1:  Britain. 

The  extent  of  ^v:  bo"-.-  trade  and  of  the  ca- 
pital which  can  br  employed  in  it,  is  neceflarily 
limited  by  the  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  all 
thofe  diftant  places  within  the  country  which 
have  occafion  to  exchange  thr*  .v.j-wdive  pro- 
duftions  with  one  another.  That  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  confumption,  by  the  value  of  the  fur- 
plus  pre  f  jce  of  the  whole  country  and  of  what 
can  be  purchaled  with  it.  That  of  the  carrying 
trade,  by  the  value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  all 
the  different  countries  in  the  world.  Its  pofTible 
extent,  therefore,  is  in  a  manner  infinite  in  com- 
parifon  of  that  of  the  other  two,  and  is  capable 
of  abforbing  the  greateft  capitals. 

The  confideration  of  his  own  private  profit.  Is 
the  fole  motive  which  determines  the  owner  of 
any  capital  to  employ  it  either  in  agriculture,  in 
iTianufaftures,  or  in  fome  particular  branch  of 
the  wholefale  or  "-etail  trade.  The  different 
quantities  of  produtu'/c  laoour  Wi.ich  it  may  put 
into  motion,  and  the  different  values  which  it 
may  add  to  the  annu*?!  produce  (  f  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety,  according  as  it  'S  employed 
in  one  or  other  of  rhofe  dif^'  rem  ways,  never 
enter  into  his  thoughts.  I  -or  itries,  there- 
fore, where  agriculture  is   the  moll  profitable  of 
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all  cmploymfnts,  and  farming  and  improving  the  c  h^a  p. 
mod  dtre^   roads  to  a  fplendid  fortune,  theca-v, 
pitals  of  individuals  will  naturally  b     mployed 
in  the  manner  moft  advantageous  to    he  whole 
fccicty.      The   proBts  of  agriculture,    however, 
/eem  to  have  no  fuperiority  over  thofc  of  other 
employments  in  any  part  of  Europe.    Projedors, 
indeed,  in  every  corner  of  it,  have  within   thefe 
few  years  amufed  the  public  with  mod  magnifi- 
cent accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  land.    Without 
entering  into   any   particular  difcuflion  of  their 
calculations,  a  very  fimple  obfervation  may  fa- 
tisfy  us  that  the  refult  of  them  muft  be  falle. 
We  fee  every  day  the  moft  fplendid  fortunes  that 
have  been  acquired  in  the  courfe    f  a  (ingle  life 
by   trade  and   manufactures,    frequently  from   a 
very  fmali  capital,    fometimes  from  no  capital. 
A  fingle  in^ance  of  fuch  a  fortune  acquired  by 
agriculture   in  the  fame  time,   and  from   fuch  a 
capiul,    has  not,   perhaps,   occurred  in  Europe 
during  t.     courfe  of  the  prelent  century.     In  all 
the  great  c  «intries  of  Europe,   however,   much 
good    land    uill   remains  uncultivated,   and   the 
greater  part  of  w'  u  is  cultivated,  is  far  from  be- 
ing improved   to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable.    Agriculture,  therefore,  is  aimed  every- 
where capable  of  abforbing  a  much  greater  capi- 
tal than  has  ever  yet  been  employed  in  it.     What 
circumftances  in  the  policy  of  Europe  have  given 
the  trades  which  are  carried  on  in  towns  Co  great 
an  advantage  over  that  which  is  -carried  on  in  the 
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B  oo  K  country,  that  private  pcrfons  frequently  find  it 
more  for  their  advantage  to  employ  their  capitals 
in  the  mod  didant  carrying  trades  of  Afia  and 
America,  than  in  the  improvement  and  culti-va* 
tion  of  the  moll  fcitile  fields  in  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, I  fhail  endeavour  to  ex4)l^in  ^t  fu)| 
Jcngih  in  the  two  folJQwing  boolys,  .li  Tn-rr:  •  {  't;-' 
v'iir  iy:\n^-ri»d  ill  "^fi  v:ni...o  ^iro  ai  J  ■>  '  r.l 
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Of  the   different    Progrefs    of  Opulence    u\ 
different  Nations. 
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0/  //^^  natural  Trogrefs  of  Opulmc* . 

HE  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  fo-  b  o  o  k 

^^  111 

ciety,  is  that  carried  on  between  the  inha- 


bitants of  the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country.     It 
confifts  in  the  exchange  of  rude  for  manufadlured 
produce,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  money,  or  of  fome  fort  of  paper  which  re- 
prefents  money.     The  country  fupplies  the  town 
with  the  means  of  fubfiftence   and  the  materials 
of  manufacture.     The  town   repays    this   fupply 
by  fending  back  a  part  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
duce  to   the   inhabitants    of   the   country.     The 
town,  in  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any 
reproduction    of  fubftances,    may   very   properly 
be  faid  to  gain  its  whole  wealth  and  fubfiftence 
from    the    country.     We    muft    not,     however, 
upon  this  account,  imagine  that  the  gain  of  the 
town  is  the  lofs  of  the  country.     The  gains  of 
both    are   mutual   and    reciprocal,  and    the   divi- 
fion  of  labour   is  in  this,   as   in  all  other  cafes, 
advantageous    to   all   the    different   perfons   em- 
ployed in  the  various  occupations  into  which  it  is 
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'  %?  ^  ^^Mivided.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
purchafe  of  the  town  a  greater  quantity  of  nna- 
nufadlured  goods,  with  the  produce  of  a  much 
fmaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than  they 
mud  have  employed  had  they  attempted  to  pre- 
pare them  themfelves.  The  town  affoi:ds  a  mar- 
ket for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country,  or 
what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivators,  and  it  is  there  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  exchange  it  for  fomething  elfe 
which  is  in  demand  among  them.  The  greater 
the  number  and  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  the  more  extenfive  is  the  market  which 
it  affords  to  thofe  of  the  country ;  and  the  more 
extenfive  that  market,  it  is  always  the  more 
advantageous  to  a  great  number.  The  corn 
which  grows  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  fells 
there  for  the  fame  price  with  that  which  comes 
from  twenty  miles  dillance.  But  the  price  of 
the  latter  rniifl:  generally,  not  only  pay  the  ex- 
pence  of  raifing  and  bringing  it  to  market,  buc 
afford  too  the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture  to 
the  farmer.  The  proprietors  and  cultivators  of 
the  country,  therefore,  which  lies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  over  and  above  the  or- 
dinary profits  of  agricuJtuie,  gain  in  the  price 
of  what  they  fell,  the  whole  value  of  the  car- 
riage of  the  like  produce  that  is  brought  from 
more  diftant  parts^  and  they  fave,  befides,  the 
whole  value  of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what 
they  buy.  Compare  the  cultivation  of  the  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  confiderable  town, 
with   that   of  thofe  which   lie   at   fome  diftance 
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from  it,  and  you  will  cafily  fatisfy  yourfelf  how  c  h^a  p. 
much  the  country  is  benefited  by  the  commerce 
of  the  town.  Among  all  the  abfurd  fpeculations 
that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that 
either  the  country  lofes  by  its  commerce  with  the 
town,  or  the  town  by  that  with  the  country  which 
maintains  it. 

As  fubfiftcnce  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prior 
to  conveniency  and  luxury,  fo  the  induftry  which 
procures  the  former,  muft  neceflarily  be  prior  to 
that  which  minifters  to  the  latter.  The  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  country,  there- 
fore, which  affords  fubfiftence,  muft,  neceffarily, 
be  prior  to  the  increafe  of  the  town,  which  fur- 
nifties  only  the  means  of  conveniency  and  luxury. 
It  is  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country  only,  of 
what  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivators,  that  conftitutes  the  fubfiftcnce  of 
the  town,  which  can  therefore  increafe  only  with 
the  increafe  of  this  furplus  produce.  The  town, 
indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole  fub- 
fiftcnce from  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood 
or  even  from  the  territory  co  which  it  belongs, 
but  from  very  diftant  countries ;  and  this, 
though  it  forms  no  exception  from  the  gene- 
ral rule,  has  occaHoned  confiderable  variations 
in  the  progrefs  of  opulence  in  different  ages  and 
nations. 

That  order  of  things  which  neceffity  impofes 
in  gener^,  though  not  in  every  particular  coun- 
try, is,  in  every  particular  country,  promoted  by 
the  natural  inclinations  of  man.     If  human  infti- 
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*  ^  P  '^  tutions  had  never  thwarted  thofe  natural  inclina- 
tions,  the  towns  could  no- where  have  increafed 
beyond   what  the    improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  territory  in  which  they  were  fitbated  couliJ 
fupport  i  till  fuch  time,  at  leaft,  as  the  whole  of 
that  territory  was  completely '  cultivated  and  im- 
proved.    Upon   equal,    or   nearly   equal   profits, 
mod   men  will  chufe  to   employ   their  capitals 
rather   in    the   improvement   and   cultivation   of 
land,  than  either  in  manufadlures  or  in  foreign 
trade.     The  man   who  employs   his   capital    in 
land,  has  it  more  under  his  view  and  command, 
and  his  fortune  is  much  lefs  liable  to  accidents, 
than  that  of  the  trader,  who  is  obliged  frequently 
to   commit   it,  not   only   to   the  winds  and   the 
waves,    but  to  the   more  uncertain  elements  of 
human  folly  and  injuftice,  by  giving  great  credits 
in  diftant  countries  to  men,  with  whofe  charafter 
and  fituation  he  can  feldom  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted.    The  capital  of  the  landlord,   on   the 
contrary,  which  is  fixed  m  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  fecms  to  be  rs  well  fccured  as  the  nature 
of  human  affairs  can  admit  of.     The  beauty  of 
the  country  befides,  the  pleafures  of  a   country 
life,  the  tranquillity  of  mind  which  it  promifes, 
and  wherever  the  injuftice  of  human  laws  does 
not  difturb  it,  the  independency  which  it  really 
affords,  have  charms    that  more   or   lefs    attract 
every  body  ;  and  as  to  cultivate  the  ground  was 
the  original  dellination  of  man,  fo  in  every  Itagc 
of  his  exiftence  he  feems  to  retain  a  prcdile6):ion 
for  this  primitive  employment. 
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-^Without  the  afTiftance  of  fome  artificers,  in-  c  h  a  p. 
deed,  the  cultivation  of  land   cannot  be  carried 
On,  but  with  great  inconveniency  and  continual 
interruption.     Smiths,   carpenters,  wheel-wrights, 
and    plough-wrights,    mafons,    and     bricklayers, 
tartrters,    ftioemakers,    and    taylors,    are    people, 
whofe  ferVice  the   farmer  has  frequent  occafion 
for.     Such    artificers    too   ftand,  occafionally,  in 
need  of  the  afliftancc  of  one  another;  and  as  theif 
refidence  is  not,    like   that   of  the   farmer,  ne- 
ceflarily  tied  down  to  a  precife  fpot,  they  natu- 
rally fettle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another, 
and  thus   form  a  fmall  town  or   village.      The 
butcher,  the   brewer,   and  the  baker,    foon  join 
them,    together  with    many   other   artificers    and 
retailers,    neceflary  or  ufeful  for  fi.pplying  their 
occafional   wants,    and  who   contribute  ftill  fur- 
ther to  augment  the  town.     The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country  are  mutually 
the  fervants  of  one  .another.     The  tr  /n  is  a  con- 
tinual fair  or  market,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
th?  country  refort,    in   order  to  exchange  their 
rude  for  manufa6lured  produce.     It  is  this  com- 
merce which  fuppiies  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
both  with  the  materials   of  their  work,  anc'   the 
means  of  their  fubfi^encc.     The  quantity  of  the 
finiflied  work  which  ^hey  fell  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,    necefiai'ly   regulates   the  quan- 
tity of  the   materials  and  provifions  which  they 
buy.     Neither  their  employment  nor  fubfiftence; 
therefore,  can  augment,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  demand   from   the   country 
for  finiflied  work  j  and  this  demand  can  augment 
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^  ^in  *^  only  in  proportion  to  the  extcnfion  of  improve- 
ment and  cultivation.  Had  human  inftitutions, 
therefore,  neve--  difturbed  the  natural  courfe  of 
things,  the  prcgreflive  wealth  and  incriafe  of  the 
towns  would,  in  every  political  fbcieiy,  be  con« 
fequential,  and  in  proportion  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  territory  or  country. 

In  our  North  American  colonies,  where  un- 
cultivated land  is  ftill  to  be  had  upon  eafy  terms, 
no  manufaflures  for  diflant  fale  have  ever  yet 
been  edablifhed  in  any  of  their  towns.  When 
an  artificer  has  acquired  a  little  more  (lock  than 
is  necelTary  for  carrying  on  his  own  bufinefs  in 
fupplying  the  neighbouring  country,  he  does 
not,  in  North  America,  attempt  to  eftablifh  with 
it  a  manufafture  for  more  diflant  fale,  but  em- 
ploys it  in  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of  un- 
cultivated land.  From  artificer  he  becomes 
planter,  and  neitlier  the  large  wages  nor  the  eafy 
fubfiftence  which  that  country  affords  to  arti- 
ficers, can  bribe  him  rather  to  work  for  other 
people  than  for  himfelf.  He  feels  that  an  artifi- 
cer is  the  fervant  of  his  cuflomers,  from  whom 
he  derives  his  fubfiflence ;  but  that  a  planter  who 
cultivates  his  own  land,  and  derives  his  neceffary 
fubfiftence  from  the  labour  of  his  own  family, 
is  really  a  mafler,  and  independent  of  ?ill  the 
world. 

In  coun'ffles,  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is 
either  no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be 
had  upon  eafy  terms,  every  artificer  who  has  ac- 
quired more  flock  than  he  can  employ  in  thj  oc-» 
cafional  jobs  of  the  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to 
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prepare  work  for  more  diftant  fale.  The  fmith  c  h^a  p. 
crcfts  fomc  fort  of  iron,  the  weaver  fome  (brt  of  i 
linen  or  woollen  manufadlory.  Thofc  difFcrcnc 
manufa<5burcs  come,  in  procefs  of  time,  to  be 
gradually  fubdivided,  and  thereby  improved  and 
refined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  which  may 
eafily  be  conceived,  and  which  it  is  therefore  un- 
neceflfary  to  explain  any  further.    •■  ' 

In  feeicing  for  employment  to  a  capital,  manu- 
fafturcs  are,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits, 
naturally  preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  agriculture  is  naturally  preferred 
to  manufafturcs.  As  the  capital  of  the  landlord 
or  farmer  is  more  fecure  than  that  of  the  manu- 
faAurcr,  fo  the  capital  of  the  manufadurer,  be- 
ing at  all  times  more  within  his  view  and  com- 
mand, is  more  fecure  than  that  of  the  foreign 
merchant.  In  every  period,  indeed,  of  every  fo- 
ciety,  the  furplus  part  both  of  the  rude  and  ma- 
nufactured produce,  or  that  for  which  there  is 
no  demand  at  home,  muft  be  fent  abroad  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  for  fomething  for  which 
there  is  fome  demand  at  home.  But  whether 
the  capital,  which  carries  this  furplus  p/oducc 
abroad,  be  a  foreign  or  a  domed ic  one,  is  of 
very  little  importance.  If  the  fociety  has  not 
acquired  fufHcient  capital  both  to  cultivate  all 
its  lands,  and  to  manufacture  in  the  completed 
manner  the  whole  of  its  rude  produce,  there  is 
even  a  confiderable  advantage  that  that  rude 
produce  fliould  be  exported  by  a  foreign  capi- 
tal, in  order  that  the  whole  ftock  of  the  fociery 
may  be  employed  in  more  ufcful  purpofes.     The 
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BOOK  wealth  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  of  China  and  In* 
doftan,  fufficiently  demonftrate  that  a  natio.n  may 
attain  a  very  high  degree  of  opulence,  though 
the  greater  part  of  its  exportation  trade  be  car-r 
ried  on  by  foreigners.  The  progrefs  of  our 
North  Aoierican  and  Well  Indian  colonies  would 
have  been  much  lefs  rapid,  had  no  capital  but 
what  belonged  to  th**mfelves  been  employed  in 
exporting  their  furplus  produce. 

According  to  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
therefore,  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  every 
growing  fociety  is,  firft,  direded  to  agriculture, 
afterwards  to  manufadtures,  and  hft  of  all  to 
foreign  commerce.  This  order  qf  things  is  fo 
very  natural,  that  in  every  fociety  that  had  any 
i:er"*itory,  it  has  always,  I  believe,  been  in  fome 
decree  obferved.  Some  of  their  lands  muft  have 
been  cultivated  before  any  confiderable  towns 
could  be  eftablilhed,  and  fome  fort  of  coarfe  in- 
duftry  of  the  manufadluring  kind  muft  have  been 
carried  on  in  thofe  towns,  before  they  could  well 
thiiik  of  employing  themfelves  in  foreign  com- 
merce. 

But  though  this  natural  order  of  things  muft 
have  taken  place  in  fome  degree  in  every  fuch 
fociety,  it  has,  in  all  the  modern  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope, been,  in  many  refpedts,  entirely  inverted. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  fome  of  their  cities 
has  introduced  all  their  finer  manufadures,  or 
fuch  as  were  fit  for  diftant  falej  and  manufaf^ures 
and  foreign  commerce  together,  have  given  birth 
to  the  principal  improvements  of  agriculture. 
The  manners  and  eulloms  which. the  nature  of 
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their  original  government  introduced,  and  which  ^  "j^  '*• 
remained  after  >  that  government  was  greatly   al- 
tered, neccflariiy  forced  them  into  this  unnatural 
and  retrograde  order. 


C  H  A  P.     II. 

Of  the  Bifcouragement  of  Agriculture  in  the  ancient 
State  of  Europe  after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire, 


W 


HEN  the  German  and  Scythian  nations 
over-ran  the  weftern  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  confufions  which  followed  fo 
great  a  revolution  lafted  for  feveral  centuries. 
The  rapine  and  violence  which  the  barbarians  ex- 
ercifed  againft  the  ancient  inhabitants,  interrupted 
the  commerce  between  the  towns  and  the  country. 
The  towns  were  deferted,  and  the  country  was 
left  uncultivated,  and  the  weftern  provinces  of 
Europe,  which  had  enjoyed  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  Opulence  under  the  Roman  empire,  funk 
into  the  lowed  ftate  of  poverty  and  barharifm. 
During  the  continuance  of  thofe  confufions,  the 
chiefs  and  principal  leaders  of  thofe  nations,  ac- 
quired or  ufurped  to  themfelves  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  thofe  countries.  A  great  part  of 
them,  was  uncultivated  i  but  no  part  of  diem, 
whether  cultivated  or  uncultivated,  was  left 
without  a  proprietor.  All  of  them  were  en- 
VoL.  II.  G  '  groflcd. 
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groflfcd,  and  the  greater  part  by  a  few  great  pr6»rf 
prictors. 

This  original  engrofliAg  of  uncjUivatcd  lands^ 
though  a  great,  might  have  been  but  a  tranfitory 
evil.  They  might  foon  have  been-  divided 
again,  and  broke  into  fmall  parcels  either  by 
fucceffioff  or  by  alienaifitjn.  The  law  of  primo- 
geniture hindered  them  from  being  divided  by 
fucceflion :  the  introduftion  of  cntaiL^  prevented 
cheir  being  broke  hto  fmall  palrcels  by  alien- 
ation. 

WHE^f  ^'^nd,  like  moveables,  is  confidered  a* 
the  means  only  of  fubfiftence  and  enjoyment,  the 
natural  law  of  fucceflion  divides  It,  like  them, 
among  all  the  children  of  the  family ;  of  all  o^ 
whom  the  fobfiftencc  and  enjoyment  may  be  fup- 
pofcd  equrlly  dear  to  the  father.  This  natural 
law  of  fucceffiion  accordingly  took  place  among 
the  Romans,  who  made  no  mere  diftinflion  be- 
cween  eldei*  and  younger,  between  ma^e  and  fe- 
male, in  thw  inheritance  of  lands,  than  we  do  ir* 
Che  diilribution  of  moveables,^  But  when  land' 
was  confidered  as  the  means,  not  of  fubfiftence 
merely,  but  of  power  and  p^otedlion,  it  was 
thought  better  that  it  fliould  defccnd  undivided 
to  one.  In  thole  diibrderly  times,  every  great 
landlord  was  a  fort  of  petty  prince.  His  tenants' 
were  his  fubje(5ls.  He  was  their  judge,  and  in- 
fome  refpedts  their  legiilator  in  peace,-  and  their 
leader  in  war.  He  made  war  according  to  his 
own  difcretioni  frequently  againft  his  neighbours> 
and  fometimes  againft  his  fovcreign.  The  fe- 
curiiy  of  a  landed  tftate,  therefore,  the  protcftion 
I  which' 
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bn  it,  depended  upon  its  greatnefs.  To  divide 
it  was  to  ruin  it>  and  to  expofe  every  part  of  it  to 
be  opprefled  and  fwallowed  up  by  the  iricUrfioiis 
of  its  neighbours;  The  law  of  prinr»'^niture, 
therefore,  tame  to  take  pUccj  nbt  irtlmediatelyi 
indeed,  biit  in  procefs  of  tii;  j»  in  the  fucceflk)*! 
bf  landed  edates,  for  the  fame  reafdn  that  it  hat 
generally  taken  place  in  that  df  i1nonirchies> 
though  not  always  at  their  flrft  ihfiitution.  That 
the  power,  and  cortfequerttly  the  fecurity  of  the 
monarchy)  may  not  be  weakeried  by  divifion,  it 
muft  dcfcend  entire  to  one  of  the  children.  To 
which  of  them  fo  important  a  preferentie  (hall  be 
given,  mull  be  determined  by  feme  general  rule^ 
founded  ndt  ilpon  the  doubtful  didinftions  of 
perfonal  mtrit,  but  updn  fome  plain  and  evidenjt 
difference  which  can  admit  of  ho  difpute. 
Among  the  children  of  the  fartie  familyj  there 
tan  be  no  indifputable  difference  but  that  of  fex, 
and  thit  of  age;  The  male  fe^  is  iiniverfally 
prtferred  to  -  the  femalfc ;  and  when  all  other 
things  are  equal,  the  elder  every-where  tJ'kes 
place  of  the  younger.  Htnce  the  origin  of  M 
Ught  of  primogeniture^  irnd  of  what  is  called  lineal 
fucceflldn. 

Laws  frequeridy  tontiniie  in  force  Ibng  after 
the  circUmftances,  which  firft  gave  bccafion  td 
themj  and  which  could  alone  render  theiii  reaf'^ii- 
able,  are  no  mor^.  In  the  prefeht  ftate  of  Eii-* 
rope,  the  proprietor  bf  a  fingle  acre  of  land  is  ai 
perfectly  fccure  of  hi^  poflfeffion  as  the  propriety*' 
of  a  hundred  thoufartd.    The  tight  of  primbgc- 
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dill   continues  to  be  refpcifleJ, 


■  ^in.  ^  niture,   however, 

'and  as  of  all  inflitutions 


it  is  the  fitteft  to  fiip- 
port  the  pride  of  fannily  diftindions,  it  is  ftill 
likely  to  endure  for  many  centuries.  ,  In  every 
other  rerpe<5t,  nothing  can.  be  more  contrary  to 
the  real  intereft  of  a  numerous  family,  than  a 
right  which,  in  order  to  enrich  one,  beggars  al! 
the  reft  of  the  children. 

Entails  are  the  natural  confequences  of  the 
law  of  fiimogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to 
preferve  a  certain  lineal  fucceflion,  of  which  the 
law  of  primogeniture  firft  gave  the  idea,  and  to 
hinder  any  part  of  the  original  eftatc  from  being 
carried  out  of  the  propofcd  line  either  by  gift,  or 
devife,  or  alienation  j  either  by  the  folly,  or  by 
the  misfortune  of  any  of  its  fucceffive  owners. 
They  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
Neither  their  fubftitutions,  nor  fideicommifles 
bear  any  refemblance  to  efttails,  though  fome 
French  lawyers  have  thought  proper  to  drefs  the 
modern  inftitut'on  in  the  language  and  garb  of 
thofe  ancient  o   .s. 

When  great  landed  cftates  were  a  fort  of  prin- 
cipalities, entails  might  not  be  unreafonable. 
Like  what  are  called  the  fundamental  laws  of 
fome  monarchies,  they  might  frequently  hinder 
the  fecurity  of  thoufands  from  being  endangered 
by  the  caprice  or  extravagance  of  one  man.  But 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  when  fmall  as  well 
as  great  eftates  derive  their  fecurity  from  the 
laws  of  their  country,  nothing  can  be  more  com- 
pletely abfurd.  They  are  founded  upon  the 
moft  abfurd  of  all  fuppofitions,  the  fuppofition 
'     .  ^  that 
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fliat  every  fucccfllvc  generation  of  men  have  not  ^  ^^^^  **• 
an  equal  •ighc   to  the  earth,   and   to  all    that  it' — .-— ^ 
pc-r    Fes;   but   that   the  property  of  the   prclent 
generation  fhould  be  reftrained  and  r<\f^ulated  ac- 
cording to  the  fancy  of  thofe  who  died  pcrhapv 
five  hundred  years   ago.     Entails,    however,    arc 
(till  refpecled   through    the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope,   in   thofe    countries    particularly    in   w   ich 
noble   birth    is   a   neceflary  qualifica-ion   for   the 
enjoyment  either  of   civil  or    military    h         r- 
Entails  are  thought  neceflary  for  mainta'  in» 
cxclufive  privilege   of  the  nobility  to   '  t 

offices  and  honours  of  their  country ;  and 
order  having  ufurped  one  unjuft  advantage  over 
the  reft  of  their  fellow-citizens,  left  their  poverty 
fhould  render  it  ridiculous,  it  is  thought  reafon.- 
able,  that  they  fhould  have  another.  The  com- 
mon law  of  England,  indeed,  is  faid  to  abhor 
perpetuities,  and  they  are  accordingly  more  re- 
ftridled  there  than  in  any  other  European  mo- 
narchy i  though  even  England  is  not  altogether 
without  them.  In  Scotland  more  than  one-fifth, 
perhaps  more  than  one-third  part  of  the  whole 
lands  of  the  country,  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to 
be  under  ftridl  entail.  i        ^i  •    - 

Great  tradls  of  uncultivated  land  were,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  engrofTed  by  particular  fa- 
milies, but  the  polTibility  of  their  being  divided 
again  was  as  much  as  pofliblc  precluded  for  ever. 
It  feldom  happens,  however,  that  a  great  pro- 
prietor is  a  great  improver.  In  the  diforderly 
times  which  gave  birth  to  thofe  barbarous  inf^i- 
lutions,  the  great  proprietor  was  fufiiciently  em- 
^"^^  Gj  ployed 
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■  ^„?  ^  ployed  in  dcfcnouig  his  own  territories,    or  in 
'  extending    his  jurifdiflion    and    aAithoricy    over 
thofe  of  hi$  neighbours.    He  had  no  leifure  tq 
attend  to  the   cuUivauon   and   innprovement    of 
land.     When  the  eftabiifhnnent  of  law  and  order 
dfibrded  hioo   this   leifure,  he  often  wanted  thp 
Viclination,  and  alnaoft  always  the  requifice  abili- 
ties,    If  the  e^pence  qf  his  houfe  and  perlbn 
either  equalled  or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it  did 
very  frequently,  he  had  no  ftock  to  employ  i^ 
this  maonfr.    If  he  was  an  oeconomift,  he  ge- 
necally  found  it  more  profitable  to  employ  his 
annual  favipgs  in  new  purchafes,  th^n  in  the  im- 
prov&ment  of  his  old  efts^te.    To  improve  lancf 
with  profitj  like  all  other  commercial  proje6ts,| 
requires  ai>  exa^  attention  to  fm^U  fsivings  and 
iimall  gains,  of  which  a  man  Ipiorn  to  a  great  for^ 
tune,  even  though  naturally  frugal,   is  very  fet- 
^om  capable.     The   fituation  of  fuch  a  perfon 
naturally  difpofes  him  to  attend  rather  to  orna- 
ment which  pleafes  his  fancy,  than  to  proBt  for 
which  he  has  fo  little  occafion.    The  elegance  of 
})is  drefs,  of  his  equipage,   of  his    houfe,    and 
houfehold  furniture,  are  objedts  which  from  his 
infancy  he  ba;i  been  accuftomed  to  have  fome 
^xiety  zkQUt.    The  turn  of  mind  which  this 
habit    naturally    forms,    follows    him   when    he 
comes   to  think  of  the  improvement  of  land. 
He  embelliihcs  perhap*   four    or  five   hundred 
acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  houfe,  at  ten 
times  the  expence  which  the  land  is  worth  after 
all  his  improvements;  and  Hnds  that  if  he  was 
to  improve  his  whole  eita;e  in  tho  fame  manner, 
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^nd  he  h?is  little  taftc  for  any  other,  he  would  be  c  ha  p. 
a  bankrupt  htefore  he  had  iini(hed  the  tenth  part< 
of  it.  There  £t\\\  rejpaiA  in  both  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom  Come  great  ^^ates  which  have 
continued  withojut  interruption  in  t9ie  hands  of 
the  Tame  fyrrvly  fiace  the  dmes  of  feudal  anarchy. 
Compare  the  preient  condition  of  thofe  eftates 
with  the  poi^fSoijis  of  the  fmall  proprietors  in 
their  neighbourhood,  ^nd  you  will  require  no 
lOther  argument  (to  convince  you  how  unfavour*  • 
|ible  fi^ch  exteniiy^  property  is  to  iqnprovement. 

Jf  little  icnprovemenc  was  to  be  expefled  from 
Aich  great  proprietors,  Hill  lefs  was  to  be  hoped 
for  (rom  thofe  who  occupied  the  land  under 
them.  In  the  ancient  ftate  of  Europe,  the  occu- 
piers of  land  yveve  all  tenants  at  will.  They 
were  all  ,or  almoft  all  Haves ;:  b^t  their  flavery 
was  of  a  milcier  kind  than  that  known  among  the 
.ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  in  our 
Weft  Indian  colonies.  They  were  fuppofed  to 
belong  more  dire^ly  to  the  land  than  to  their 
maftcr.  They  could,  therefore,  be  fold  with  it, 
jbut  not  feparately.  They  could  marry,  pro- 
vided it  was  with  the  confent  of  their  matter; 
and  he  could  not  afterwards  dilfolve  the  rrar- 
riage  by  Helling  the  man  and  wife  to  d'^erent 
l^erfons.  If  he  maimed  or  murdered  any  of 
them,  he  was  liable  to  jfome  penalty,  though  ge-> 
;ierally  but  to  a  fmall  one.  They  were  not, 
however,  capable  of  acquiring  property.  What- 
ever they  acquired  was  acquired  to  their  mafter, 
and  he  could  take  it  from  them  at  pteafure. 
Whatever  cultivation  and  improvement  could  be 
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^  ^iS.  ^  C2^'*icd  on  by  means  of  fuch  flavcs,  >was  properly 
carried   on  by  their  maftcr.     It  was   at  his  ex- 
pence.     The  ft'edj  the  cattle,  and  the  inftrumenis 
of  hufbandry  were  all  his.     It  was  for  his  benefits 
Such  flaves  could  ac<}uire  nothing  but  their  daily 
maintenance.      It    was    properly    the    proprietor 
himfelf,    therefore,   that,   in   this  cafe,    occupied 
his  own  lands,  and  cultivated  them  by  his  own 
bondmen.     This  fpecies  of  flavery  ftill  fubfifts  in 
Ruffia,    Poland,    Hungary,    Bohemia,   Moravia, 
and  other  parts  of  Germany.     It  is  only  in  the 
weftern  and   fouth-weftern   provinces  of  Europe, 
that  it  has  gradually  been  aboliihed  altogether.   •-; ' 
But  if  great  improvements  arc  feldom  to  be 
cxpedted    from   great  proprietors,   they  are   lead 
of  all  to  be  cxpeded  when  they  employ  flave& 
for  their  workmen.    The  experience  of  all  ages 
and   nations,    I    believe,    demon(lrate$    that   the 
work  done  by  flaves,  though  it  appears  to  coft 
only  their  maintenance,  is  in  the  end  the  dearefl: 
of  any,     A  pprfon  who  can  acquire  no  property, 
can  have  no  other  infereft  but  to  eat  as  much, 
and   to  labour  as  little  as  polTible,       Yhatever 
work  he  does  beyond  what  is  fufficicri.i  to  pur- 
chafe  his  own  ipaintenance,  can  be  fqueezed  out 
of  him  by  violence  only,  gnd  not  by  any  intereft 
of  his  own.     In   ancient   Italy,   how  much  the 
cultivation  of  corn  degenerated,    how  unprofit- 
able it  became  to  the  maftpi*  when  it  fell  under 
the  management  of  flaves,  is  remarked  by  both 
Pliny  and  Columella.     In  the  time  of  Ariftotle 
it  had  not  been   much  better  in  ancient  Greece. 
Speaking  of  the   ideal  republic  defcribed  in  the 
6  law  Si 
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laws  of  Plato,  to  maintain  five  thoufand  idle  ^  "^^^  **•, 
iTien  (the  number  of  warriors  fuppofed  neceflary 
for  its  defence)  together  with  their  women  and 
fcrvants,  would  require,  he  fays,  a  territory  of 
boundlefs  extent  and  fertility,  like  the  plains  of 
Babylon.  *  •     -  ■."^--  ••  Jiu.m    ' 

The  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  domi- 
neer, and  nothing  mortifies  him  fo  much  as  to  be 
obliged  to  condefcend  to  perfuade  his  inferiors. 
Wherever  the  law  allows  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  work  can  afford  it,  therefore,  he  will  gene- 
rally prefer  the  fervice  of  flaves  to  that  of  free- 
men. The  planting  of  fugar  and  tobacco  can 
afford  the  expence  of  (lave  cultivation.  The 
raifing  of  corn,  it  feems,  in  the  prefenC  times, 
cannot.  In  the  Englifh  colonies,  of  which  the 
principal  produce  is  corn,  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  work  is  done  by  freemen.  The  late  refolu- 
tion  of  the  Quakers  in  Pcnnfylvania  to  fet  at 
liberty  all  their  negro  flaves,  may  faiisfy  us  that 
their  number  cannot  be  very  great.  Had  they 
made  any  confiderable  part  of  their  property, 
fuch  a  refolution  could  never  have  been  agreed 
to.  In  our  fugar  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  the 
whole  work  is  done  by  flaves,  and  in  our  to« 
bacco  colonies  a  very  great  part  of  it.  The 
profits  of  a  fugar- plantation  in  any  of  our  Weft 
Indian  colonies  are  generally  much  greater  than 
thofe  of  any  other  cultivation  that  is  known  either 
in  Europe  or  America :  And  the  profits  of  a  to- 
bacco plantation,  though  inferior  to  thofe  of 
fugar»  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  corn,  as  has  al- 
ready been  obfcrvcd.  Both  can  aflford  the  ex- 
pence 
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*  %h  ^  P^'^cc  of  flavc  cultivation,  but  fugar  can  afford 
it  ftill  hjctter  than  tobacco.  The  number  of 
negroes  accordingly  is  much  greater,  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  whiites,  in  our  fugar  than  in  our 
tobacco  colonies.  ^ 

To  the  flavc  cultivators  of  ancient  jtimes,  grar 
jdually  fucceeded  a  fpecies  of  farmers  l|;nown  at 
prefent  in  France  by  the  name  of  Metayers, 
They  arc  called  in  Latin,  Colopi  Partiarii. 
They  have  been  fo  long  in  difufe  in  England 
thsLi  at  prefent  I  know  no  Englifh  name  for  them. 
The  proprietor  furnJOied  them  with  the  feed, 
icattle,  and  inftruments  of  huAiandry,  the  whole 
i!ock,  in  (hort,  neceflary  for  cultivating  the 
farm.  The  produce  was  divided  equally  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  farmer,  after  fctting  afide 
what  was  judged  ncceflary  for  keeping  up  the 
(lock,  which  was  reftored  to  the  proprietor  when 
^he  farmer  cither  qi|itted|  or  was  turned  out  of 
the  farm. 

Land  occupied  by  ibch  tenants  is  properly 
cultivated  at  the  expence  of  the  proprietor,  as 
much  as  that  occupied  by  (laves.  There  is, 
however.  Ope  very  efiential  difference  between 
them.  Such  tenants,  being  freemen,  are  ca- 
pable of  acquiring  property,  and  having  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  they  have 
a  plain  intereft  that  the  whole  produce  fliould  be 
as  great  as  poITible,  in  order  that  their  own  pro- 
portion may  be  fo«  A  flave,  on  the  contrary^ 
who  can  acquire  nothing  but  his  maintenance, 
confults'his  own  cafe  by  making  the  land  pfo- 
(^H^e  as  little  as  poflible  over  and  jibove  that 

main- 
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maintenance.    It  is  probable   that  it  was   partly  c  ha  p. 
vpon  accou()t  of  this  advantage,  and  partly  upoq  u 
account   of   the  encroachments   which  the  fovc- 
reign,    alws^ys  jealous  of  the   gre^t  lords,    gra- 
dually encouraged  their  villains  to   make  upoyfi 
their  authority,  and  which  feetp   at  laft  tQ  hayje 
t)een  fuch  as   rendered  this  fpeciss  of  fervitud^ 
altogether  inconvenient,  that  tenure  ;n  villanagje 
gradually  wore  out  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.    The  tirpc  and  manner,    however,    \t\ 
which  fo   important   a   revolution    was  brought 
about,  is  one  of  the  moi^  obfcure  points  in  mo- 
dern hiftory.    The  church  qf  Rpme  claims  great 
merit  in  it  -,  an4  it  is  certain  that  fo  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  Alexander  III,  publiihed  a  bull' 
for  the  general  emancipation  of  (laves.    It  feems, 
however,   to  have  j^ecn  rather  a  pious  exhorta* 
tion,  than  a  law  to  which  exaft   obedience  was. 
required   from    the    faithful.     Slavery  continue4 
to  take  place  almoft  univcrfj^lly  for  feveral  cen- 
turies afterwards,  tijl   it  was  gradually  abolifhec| 
by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  intcrcfts  above 
mentioned,  that  of  the  proprietor  on  the  one 
(land,   and  that  of  the  foyereign  on  the  other, 
A  villain   enfranchifed,    and  at   the  fame  time 
allowed  tq  continue    in   pofleflTion  of  the  land, 
havmg  no  ilocH  of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it 
only  by  means  of  what  the  landlord  advanced 
to. him,  and  muft,  therefore,  have  been  what  th^ 
prench  call  a  Metayer. 

It  could  never,  however,  be  the  intereft  even 
t>f  this  laft  fpecies  of  cultivators  to  lay  out,  in  the 
further  improvement  of  the  land^  any  part  of  the 
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^  *|jj^  ^  little  ftock    which  they  might   fave    from   their 
own  fharc  of  the  produce,  bccaufe  the  lord,  who 
laid  out  nothing,  was  to  get  one-half  of  whatever 
it   produced.     The   tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth 
of  the   produce,    is  found  to  be    a  very   great 
hindrance   to    improvement.     A    tax,    therefore, 
which  amounted  to  one- half,  muft  have  been  an 
efFcdtual  bar  to  it.     It  might  be  the  intereft  of 
a  metayer  t;o  make  the  land  produce  as  much  as 
could  be  brought  out  of  it  by  means  of  the  {lock 
furnifhied  by  the  proprietor  j  but    it  could  never 
be  his  intereft  to  mix  any  part  of  his  own  with  it. 
In    France,   where  five   parts  out  of  fix  of  the 
whole   kingdom  are  faid  to  be  ftill  occupied  by 
this  fpecies  of  cultivators,  the  proprietors  com- 
plain that  their  metayers  take  every  opportunity 
of  employing  the  matter's  cattle  rather  in  carriage 
than  in  cultivation  j  becaufe  in  the  one  cafe  they 
get  the  whole  profits  to  themfelves,  in  the  other 
■  they  (hare  them  with  their  landlord.     This  fpecies 
of  tenants  ftill  fubfifts  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland, 
They  arc  called   fteel-bow  tenants.     Thofc   an- 
cient Englifli  tenants,   who    are   faid   by   Chief 
Baron  Gilbert  and   Doftor  Blackftone   to   have 
been  rather  bailiffs  of  the  landlord  than  farmers 
properly  fo   called,  were   probably  of  the  fame 

Jcind.     'f     r^^Kl■       -V'     '.'i^   .;it    ..Ji  ^L.  *:;•  :,«.i:n    iir/.u/ij    • 

To  this,  fpecies  of  tenancy  fucceedcd,  though 

by  very  flow  degrees,  farmers  properly  fo  called, 

who  cultivated  the  land  with    their   own  ftock, 

^paying  a  rent  certain   to    the  landlord.     When 

■fuch  farmers   have  a  leafe  for  a  term  of  years, 

jhey  may  fometimcs  find  it  for  their  intereft  to 

lay 
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lay  out  part  of  their  capital  in  the  further  im-  ^  "  a  p. 
provement  of  the  farm ;  bccaufc  they  may  fome- 
times  cxpeft  to  recover  it,  with  a  large  profit, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  Icafe.  The  poflTef- 
fion  even  of  fuch  farmers,  however,  was  long 
extremely  precarious,  and  ftill  is  fo  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  They  could  before  the  expiration  of 
their  term  be  legally  outed  of  their  leafe,  by  a 
new  purchaferj  in  England,  even  by  the  fifti- 
tious  aflion  of  a  common  recovery.  If  they 
were  turned  out  illegally  by  the  violence  of  their 
mafter,  the  adlion  by  which  they  obtained  rc- 
drefs  was  extremely  imperfed.  It  did  not  al- 
ways re-indate  them  in  the  poiTeflion  of  the  land, 
but  gave  them  damages  which  never  amounted 
to  the  real  lofs.  Even  in  England,  the  country 
perhaps  of  Europe  where  the  yeomanry  has  al- 
ways been  moft  refpeded,  it  was  not  till  about 
the  14th  of  Henry  the  VII th  thit  the  aftion  of 
ejectment  was  invented,  by  which  the  tenant  re- 
covers, not  damages  only  but  pofleflion,  and  in 
which  his  claim  is  not  neceffarily  concluded  by 
the  uncertain  dccifion  of  a  fingle  affize.  This 
action  has  been  found  fo  effectual  a  remedy  th?.r, 
in  the  modern  practice,  when  the  landlord  hai 
occaHon  to  fue  for  the  poiTelTion  of  the  land,  he 
feldom  makes  ufe  of  the  afbions  which  properly 
belong  to  him  as  landlord,  the  writ  of  right  or 
the  writ  of  entry,  but  fues  in  the  name  of  his 
tenant,  by  the  writ  of  ejedment.  In  England, 
therefore,  the  fecurity  of  the  tenant  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  proprietor.  In  England  befides  a 
kafe  for  life  of  forty  fhillings  a  year  value  is  a 
'.    ,  freehold. 
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•  ®„?  ^  freehold,   and  entitles   the  lelTec   to  vote  fdr  4 
itiennber  of  -pariiannent  $    and  as  a  great  part  of 
the  yeonnanry  have  freeholds  of  this   kindj    the 
Whole  order  becomes  rerpe<5lable  to  their  land- 
lords .on   accoOnt  of  the  political  confideration 
ivhich    this  gives    them.     Th^re  is>    I    believe^ 
ho-where  in  Europe  except  in  England,  any  in* 
Ranee  of  the  tenant  building  upon  the  land  of 
which  he  had  no  leafe,  and  truftlng  ihlt  the  ho- 
hour  of  his  landlord  would  take  no  advantage  Of 
fa  impdrt^nt  an  improvement.     Thofe  hws  and 
tuftoms   fo  favourable  to   the  yeomanry,    have 
perhaps  contributed   more  to  the  prefent  gran-^ 
deur  of  England,  than  all  their  bodfted  regulations 
bf  corlnmerce  taken  bogethler. 

The  law  which  feclires  thb  longed  leafes  againft 
fuccedbr^  of  every  kind  is,  fo  far  as  I  know^ 
^culiar  to  Great  Britairt.  It  Was  introduced 
into  Scotland  fo  e^rly  as  1449,  by  a  law  of  Jamei 
the'  lid.  Its  beneHciai  influente^  however,  hsls 
been  much  obftru^bed  by  entails;  thfc  heirs  of 
tntail  beihg  generally  rieftrained  from  letting 
kafes  for  any  long  term  bf  years,  frequently  fdr 
tnore  than  one  yeAr,  A  late  a£t  of  parliament 
lias,  in  this  refped:,  fombwhat  flackenfcd  their 
fetters,  though  they  ^re  ftill  by  much  too  ftraighc. 
In  Scotland j  befides^  is  rio  leafehold  gives  a 
Irote  for  a  member  of  parliament^  the  yeomanry 
ikfe  upon  this  accorjht  lefs  rcfpedtable  to  theit* 
landlords  than  in  England. 
'  Ii*  other  parts  of  EUropei  after  it  was  found 
tonvthient  to  feturc  tenants  both  againft  heirs 
o^d   piirchaferR^  the  tcrtn   of  their  fecuHty  *raa 
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till  limited  to  a  very  IViort  periods  in  France^  c  *«  ^  p. 
for  example,  to  nine  years  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Icafe.,  It  has  in  that  country,  in- 
deed, been  lately  extended  to  twenty-feven,  a 
period  dill  too  (hort  to  encourage  the  tenant  to 
make  the  moll  important  improvements.  The 
proprietors  of  land  were  anciently  the  legiflatorfi 
6f  every  part  of  Etirope.  The  laws  relating  to 
hnd,  therefore,  were  all  calculated  for  what  the/ 
fuppofed  the  intereft  of  the  proprietor.  It  was 
for  his  intereft,  they  had  imagined,  that  no  leafe 
granted  by  any  of  his  predeccfibrs  fhould  hinder 
him  from  enjoying,  during  a  long  term  of  yearsy 
the  full  value  of  his  knd.  Avarice  and  injuftice 
are  always  fhort-fighted,  and  they  did  not  forc- 
fcC  how  much  this  reguktion  muft  obftru6b  im- 
provenficnt,  and  thereby  hurt  in  the  long-run  ch* 
real  intereft  of  the  landlord. 

The  farmers  too,  bcfidcs  paying  tlie  rent/  were 
anciently,  it  was  fuppofed,  bouhd  to  perform  a 
great  number  of  fcrviccs  to  the  landlord,  which 
were  feldom  either  fpecifted  in  the  Icafe,  or  regu^ 
lated  by  any  precife  rule,  but  by  the  u(e  and 
want  of  the  mafnor  or  barony,  Thefc  ferviccs^ 
therefore,  being  almoft  entirely  arbitrary,  fub- 
jedled  the  tenant  to  many  vexations.  In  Scotland 
the  aboliti'on  of  all  fervt^t^^,  not  precifely  ftipulatec^ 
m  the  leafe,  has  in  the  courfe  of,  a  few  years  very 
much  altered  for  the  better  the  condition  of  the 
yeomanry  of  that  country. 

The  public  fervrces  to  which  the  yeomanry 
were  bound,  were  not  lefs  arbitrary  than  the 
pri^te  ones.  To  make  and  maintain  the  higb 
'.;■.'.;  toaid$f 
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^  roads,  a  fcrvitude  which  ftill  fubfifts,  I  belicVcf,, 
cvcry-whcrc,  though  with  different  degrees  of 
oppre/Tion  in  different  countries,  was  not  the 
only  one.  When  the  king's  troops,  when  his 
houfehold  or  his  officers  of  any  kind  pafled 
through  any  part  of  the  country,  the  yeomanry 
were  bound  to  provide  'hem  wiih  horfes,  car- 
riages, and  provifions,  at  a  price  regulated  by 
the  purveyor.  Great  Britain  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  monarchy  in  Europe  where  the  opprefllon 
of  purveyance  has  been  entirely  abolifhed.  It 
itill  fubfilts  in  France  and  Germany. 

The  public  taxes  to  which  they  were  fubje£t 
were  as  irregular  and  opprefiive  as  the  fervices. 
The  ancient  lords,  though  extremely  unwilling 
to  grant  themfelves  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their 
Ibvcreign,  eafily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they 
called  it,  their  tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge 
enough  to  forcfee  how  much  this  muff:  in  the  end 
cffedl  their  own  revenue.  The  taille,  as  it  ftill 
fubfffts  in  France,  may  ferve  as  an  example  of 
thofe  ancient  tallages.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  fup- 
pofed  profits  of  the  farmer,  which  they  eftimate 
by  the  ftock  that  he  has  upon  the  farm.  It  is 
hu)  intcreft,  therefore,  to  appear  to  have  as  little 
as  poflible,  and  confcquently  to  employ  as  little 
as  poffible  in  its  cultivation,  and  none  in  its  im- 
provement. Should  any  ftock  happen  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  hands  of  a  French  farmer,  the  taille 
IS  almoft  equal  to  a  prohibition  of  its  ever  being 
employed  upon  the  land.  This  tax  befides  is 
fuppofed  to  dilhonour  whoever  is  fubjedt  to  it, 
and  to  degrade  him  below,  not  only  the  rank  of 
i  -  a  gen- 
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d  gentleman,  but  that  of  a-  burgher,  and  who-  c  h  a  ?. 
ever  rents  the*  lands  of  another  becomes  fubjeft 
to  it.  Ko  gentleman,  nor  even  tny  burgher 
who  has  ftbcli,  will  fubmic  to  this  degradation. 
This  tax,  therefore,  not  only  hinders  the  (Vock 
which  accumulates  tipon  the  land  frofti  -being 
employed  in  \ti  improvement,  but  drives  jiway 
all  other  (lock  from  it.  The  ancient  ten'ths  and 
fifteenthsi  fo^ufual  in  Englartd  in  former  times, 
fcem,  fo  far-  as  they  affefted  ihe  land,  t»  have 
been  taxes  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  tailie. 

Under  all  thefe  difcouragements,  licde  im- 
provement could  be  expe(5lcd  from  the  occupiers 
of  land.  That  order  of  people,  with  all  the  li- 
berty and  fecitrity  which  law  can  give,  muft  al- 
ways improve  under  great  difad vantages.  The 
farmer  compared  with  the  proprietor,  is  as  a  mer- 
chant who  trades  with  borrowed  money  compared 
with  one  who  trades  with  his  own.  The  ftock  of 
both  may  improve,  but  that  of  the  one,  with 
only  equal  good  condu<5l:,  muft  always  improve 
more  flowly  than  that  of  the  other,  on  account 
of  the  large  fhare  of  the  profits  which  is  confum- 
cd  by  the  intereft  of  the  loan.  The  lands  cul4 
tlvated  by  the  farmer  muft-,  in  the  fame  inanr^ 
ncr,  with  only  equal  good  conduft,  be  improved 
more  flowly  than  thofe  cultivated  by  the  proprie- 
tor }  on  account  of  the  large  fliare  of  the  pro- 
duce which  is  confumed  in  the  rent,  and  which, 
had  che  farmer  been  proprietor,  he  might  have 
employed  in  the  further  improvement  of  the 
land.  The  ftation  of  a  farmer  befides  is,  from 
the  nature  of  things,   inferior   to   that  of  a  pro^ » 
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■  °ii?.  ^  priccor.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as  an  inferior  rank  of 
people,  even  to  the  better  fort  of  tradefmen  and 
mechanics,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
great  merchants  and  mafter  manufafturers.  It 
can  feldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a  man  of  any 
confiderable  ftock  ihould  quit  the  fuperior,  in 
order  to  place  himlelf  in  an  inferior  ftation. 
Even  in  the  prefent  (late  of  Europe,  therefore, 
little  ftock  is  likely  to  go  from  any  other  pro^ 
felTion  to  the  improvement  of  land  in  the  way  of 
farming.  More  does  perhaps  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  any  other  country,  though  even  there  the 
great  ftocks  !7hich  are,  in  fome  places,  employed 
in  farming,  have  generally  been  acquired  by 
farming,  the  trade,  perhaps,  in  which  of  all 
others  (lock  is  commonly  acquired  moft  flowly. 
After  fmall  proprietors,  however,  rich  and  great 
farmers  are,  in  every  country,  the  principal  im- 
provers. There  are  more  fuch  perhaps  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  European  monarchy.  In 
the  republican  governments  of  Holland  and  of 
Berne  in  Switzerland,  the  farmers  are  faid  to  be 
not  inferior  to  thufe  of  England. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  was,  over  and 
above  all  this,  unfavourable  to  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  land,  whether  carried  on  by 
the  proprietor  or  by  the  farmer;  firft,  by  the 
general  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  corn 
without  a  fj.ecial  licence,  which  feems  to  have 
been  a  very  univerfal  regulation;  and  fecondly, 
by  the  rediaints  which  were  laid  upon  the  inland 
commerce,  nun  only  of  corn  but  of  almoft  every 

lo  other 
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Other  part  of  the  produce  of  the  farm,  by  the  ^  "j  ^  p. 
abfurid  laws  againft  cngroflcrs,  regraters,  and 
foreftallcrs,  and  by  the  privileges  of  fairs  and 
markets.  It  has  already  been  obfervcd  in  what 
manner  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
corn,  together  with  fome  encouragement  given 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  obftru<5ted 
the  cultivation  of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  the 
mod  fertile  country  in  Europe,  and  at  that  time 
the  feat  of  the  greateft  empire  in  the  world.  To 
what  degree  fuch  reftraints  upon  the  inland  com« 
merce  of  this  commodity,  joined  to  the  general 
prohibition  of  exportation,  muft  have  difcou- 
raged  the  cultivation  of  countries  lefs  fertile,  and 
lefs  favourably  circumftan^ed,  it  is  not  perhaps 
very  eafy  to  imagine. 


CHAP.    III. 

0/  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Cities  and  Towns^ 
after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

THE  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  were, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  not 
more  favoured  than  thofe  of  the  country.  They 
confided,  indeed,  of  a  very  different  order  of 
people  from  the  fird  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Italy.  Thefe  lad  wer^ 
compofed  chiefly  of  the  proprietors  of  lands, 
among  whom  the  public  territory  was  originally 
divided,   and  who  found  it  convenient  to  build 
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^^j,5^^  their  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  aino- 
ther,  and  to  furround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the 
fake  of  common  defence.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  on  the  contrary,  the  proprietors 
of  land  fcem  generally  to  have  lived  in  fortified 
caftles  on'  their  own  eftates,  and  in  the  midft  of 
their  own  tenants  and  dependants.  The  towns 
were  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradcfmen  and  mecha- 
nics, who  feem  in  thofe  days  to  have  been  of 
fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fervile  condition.  The 
privileges  which  we  find  granted  by  ancient  char- 
ters to  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Europe,  fufficiently  ftievv  what  they 
were  before  thofe  grants.  The  people  to  whom 
it  is  granted  as  a  privilege  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage  without 
the  confent  of  their  lord,  that  upon  their  death 
their  own  children,  and  not  their  lord,  Ihould 
fucceed  to  their  goods,  and  that  they  might  dif- 
pofe  of  their  own  efFeds  by  will,  muft,  before 
thofe  grants,  have  been  either  altogether,  or  very 
nearly  in  the  fame  (late  of  villanage  with  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land  in  the  country. 

They  feem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor, 
mean  fet  of  people,  who  ufcd  to  travel  about 
with  their  goods  from  place  to  place,  and  from 
fair  to  fair,  like  the  hawkers  and  pedlars  of  the 
prefent  times.  In  all  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  then,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  feveral  of 
the  Tartar  governments  of  Afia  at  prefent,  taxes, 
ufed  to  be  levied,  upon  the  perlbns  and  goods  of 
travellers,  when  they  pafied  through  certain  ma- 
,nors,  when  they  went  over  certain  bridges,  when 
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they  carried  about  their  goods  from  place  to  place  ^  "^^^  **• 
in  a  fair,  vb  they  crefted  in  it.  a  booth  or 
ftall  to  fell  th.  ii  in.  Thefe  different  taxes  vxre 
known  in  England  by  the  names  of  paflage, 
pontage,  laftage,  and  ftallage.  Sometihnes  the 
king,  fometimes  a  great  lord,  who  had,..it.  feems, 
upon  fome  occafions,  authority  to  do  this,  would 
grant  to  particular  traders,  to  fuch  particularly 
as  lived  in  their  own  demefnes,  a  general  exemp- 
tion from  fuch  taxes.  Such  traders,  though  in 
other  refpedls  of  fervile,  or  very  nearly  of  fer- 
vile  condition,  were  upon  this  account  called 
Free-traders.  They  in  return  ufually  paid  to 
their  proteftor  a  fort  of  annual  poll-tax.  In 
thofe  days  proteiStion  was  fcldom  granted  without 
a  valuable  confideration,  and  this,  tax  might, 
perhaps,  be  confidered  as  compenfation  for  what 
their  patrons  might  lofe  by  their  exemption  from 
other  taxes.  At  firft,  both  thofe  poll-taxes  and 
thofe  exemptions  feem  to  have  been  altogether 
perfonal,  and  to  have  afifedted  only  particular 
individuals,  during  either  their  lives,  or  the 
pleafure  of  their  proteftors.  In  the  very  imper- 
fect accounts  which  have  been  publifhed  from 
Domefday-book,  of  feveral  of  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land, mention  is  frequently  made  fometimes  of 
the  tax  which  particular  burghers  paid,  each  of 
them,  either  to  the  king,  or  to  fome  other  great 
lord,  for  this  fort  of  proredion ;  and  fometimes 
of  the  general  amount  only  of  all  thofe  taxes  *. 

*  See  Brady's  hiftoilcal  treatife  of  Cities  and  Burroughs, 
p.  3,  Sic. 
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*  o VJ  ^  But  how  fervile  (bcvcr  may  have  been  originally 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it 
appears  evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty  and 
independency  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  country.  >  That  part  of  the  king's  re< 
venue  which  arofe  from  fuch  poll-taxes  in  any  par* 
ticular  town,  ufed  commonly  to  be  let  in  farm, 
during  a  term  of  years  for  a  rent  certain,  fome. 
times  to  the  fheriff  of  the  county,  and  fometimes 
to  other  perfons.  The  burghers  themfelves  fre- 
quently got  credit  enough  to  be  admitted  to  farm 
the  revenues  of  this  fort  which  arofe  out  of  their 
own  town,  they  becoming  jointly  and  feverally 
anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent*.  To  let  a  farm 
in  this  manner  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  ufual 
CEConomy  of,  I  believe,  the  fovereigns  of  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe  j  who  ufed  fre- 
quently to  let  whole  manors  to  all  the  tenants 
of  thofe  manors,  they  becoming  jointly  and  fe- 
verally anfwerable  for  the  whole  rent;  but  in 
return  being  allowed  to  collect  it  in  their  own 
way,  and  to  pay  it  into  the  king's  exchequer  by 
the  hands  of  their  own  bailiff,  and  being  thus 
altogether  freed  from  the  infolence  of  the  king's 
officers;  a  circumftance  in  thofe  days  regarded 
as  of  the  greateft  importance. 

At  firft  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probibly 
let  to  the  burghers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ic 
had  been  to  other  farmers,  for  a  term  of  years 
only.    In  procefs  of  time,  however,  it  feems  to 

«  SeeMadox  Firma  Bufgi,  p.  18.  alfo' HiHory  of  the  E.\. 
chequer,  chap.  lo.  kt\,  v.  p.  223,  firft  edition. 
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have  become  the  general  practice  to  grant  it  to  ^  ^^^  ^* 
them  in  fee,  that  is  for  ever,  referving  a  rent 
certain  never  afterwards  to  be  augmented.  The 
payment  having  thus  become  perpetual,  the  ex* 
emptions,  in  return,  for  which  it  was  made,  na- 
turally became  perpetual  too.  Thofe  exemptions, 
therefore,  ceafed  to  be  perfonal,  and  could  not 
afterwards  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  indivi* 
duals  as  individuals,  but  as  burghers  of  a  parti- 
cular burgh,  which,  upon  this  account,  was 
called  a  Free  burgh,  for  the  fame  reafbn  that 
they  had  been  called  Free- burghers  or  Free- 
traders. 

Along  with  this  grant,  the  important  privi^ 
leges  above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give 
away  their  own  daughters  in  marriage,  that  their 
children  fliould  fucceed  to  them,  and  that  they 
might  difpole  of  their  own  efFeds  by  will,  were 
generally  bellowed  upon  the  burghers  of  the 
town  to  whom  it  was  given.  Whether  fuch 
privileges  had  before  been  ufually  granted  along 
with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  particular  burgher^ 
as  individuals,  I  know  not.  I  reckon  it  not  im- 
probable that  they  were,  though  I  cannot  produce 
any  diredl  evidence  of  it.  But  however  this  may 
have  been,  the  principal  attributes  of  villanage 
and  flavery  being  thus  taken  away  from  them, 
they  now,  at  Icaft,  became  really  free  in  our  pre- 
fent  fenfe  of  the  word  Freedom. 

Nor  was  this  all.  They  were  generally  at  the 
fame  time  erefled  into  a  €omnu>naky  or  corpo- 
ration, with  the  privilege  of  having  magiftrates 
and  a  town-council  of  their   own^   of   making 
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bye,- laws  for   their  own  government,  of  building 
wails  for  their  own   defence,  and  of  reducing  all 
theif   irrhabitants    under  a  fort  of   military  difci- 
pline,    by  obliging  , them    to   watch    and   ward; 
that  is,    as   anciently  underilpod,   to  guard    and, 
defend   thofe- walls    againft   all  attacks    and   fur- 
prifes  by  night  is  >vell  as  by  day.     In  England 
they  were   generally  exempted  from  fuit  to   the: 
hundred   and  county  courts;    and  all  fuch  pleas 
as   fhcfuld   arife  among  them,    the  pleas  of  the 
crown  exoepred,  were  left  to  the  decifion  of  their 
own  mogiftratcs.     In  .oth,er  countries  much  greater 
and  more  extenfive  jurifdidlions  were  frequently 
granted  to  them*,    ,     ,; 

*   It  npiighs,  probably;  be  neeeflary  to  grant  to 
fuch  towns  35  w^re  admitted  to  farm  their  own 
revenues,-  Ibme  fort  of  compulfive  jurifdiftion  to 
oblige  their  own  citizens  to  make  payment.     In 
thofe  '  diforderly  times   it    might  have  been   ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  have  left  them  to  feek 
this  fort  of  juflice  from  any  other  tribunal.     But 
it  mud  fee m   extraordinary  that  the  fovereigns  of 
all  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  fhould  have 
exchanged  in    this    manner    for    a  rent   certain, 
never  trlore    to    be   augmented,    that   branch   of 
their  fevtnue,  which  was,  pei'hap's,  '  of  all  others 
the    moft  likdy  to  be  improved   by  the  natural 
cour-fe  of  things,  without   either  expence  or  at- 
tention of  their  own:  and  that  they  fhould,  be- 

'  'See  Madox  Firma  Burgi :  See  airoPfefFel  in  the  remark- 
lible  events  under  Frederic  11.  and  his  ,fucce(rors  of  the  houfe 
qf  Suabla. 
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fides,   have   in  this  manner  voluntarily  ercded  a  ^  ^^^^  p* 
fort;   of   independent   republics    in   the  heart  of*" 
their  own  dominions,. :t-fj,.^;.;     ,;.  ^,l,,   •:    •   -r,.,.--^ 
In   order   to  underftand   this,    it  muft  be  re- 
membered,   that  in    thofe  days  the   fovereign  of 
perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  was  able  to  pro- 
ted,  through  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions, 
the  weaker  part  of  his  fubjeds  from  the  oppref- 
fion  of  the   great  lords.     Thofe  whom  the  Jaw 
could  •notprote61:,  and  who  were  not  ftrong  enough 
to  defend  themfelves,  were  obliged  either  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  protedtion   of   fome  great  lord, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  it  to  become  either  his 
flaves   or  vafTals-,    or   to  enter  into  a  league  of 
mutual    defence   for   the   common   proteftion   of 
one    another.       The    inhabitants   of  cities    and 
burghs,   confidered  as  fingle  individuals,  had  no 
power    to   defend    themfelves  j    but   by   entering 
into  a  league  of  mutual  defence  with  their  neigh- 
bours,   they  were    capable   of    making   no   con- 
temptible   refiftance.      The    lords    defpifed    the 
burghers,    whom  they  confidered  not  only  as  of 
a  different  order,  but  as  a  parcel  of  emancipated 
flaves,  almoft  of  a  different  fpecies  from   them- 
felves.    The  wealth  of  the  burghers  never  failed 
to  provoke  their  envy  and  indignation,   and  they 
plundered    them    upon    every    occafion    without 
mercy  or  remorfe.     The  burghers  naturally  hated 
and  feared  the  lords.     The  king  hated  and  feared 
them  too ;  but  though  perhaps  he  might  defpife 
he  had  no  realon  either  to  hate  or  fear  the  burgh- 
ers.    Mutual   intereft,    therefore,    difpofed   them 
to  fupport  the   king,   and  the   king  to   fupport 
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•  °„?  ^  them  againft  the  lords.  They  were  the  enemies 
of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  his  intereft  to  render 
them  as  fccure  and  independent  of  thofe  enemies 
as  he  cottkt.  By  granting  them  magidrates  of 
their  own,  the  privilege  of  making  bye-laws  for 
their  own  government,  that  of  building  walls  for 
their  own  defence,  and  that  of  reducing  all  their 
inhabitants  under  a  fort  of  military  difcipTine,  he 
gave  them  all  the  means  of  fecurity  and  inde- 
pendency of  the  barons  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  beftow.  Without  the  eftablifhment  of  ibmc 
regular  government  of  this  kind,  without  fome 
authority  to  compel  their  inhabitants  to  a£l  ac« 
cording  to  feme  certain  plan  or  fyftem,  no  volun- 
tary league  of  mutual  defence  could  either  have 
afforded  them  any  permanent  fecurity,  or  have 
enabled  them  to  give  the  king  any  confiderable 
fupport.  By  granting  them  the  farm  of  their 
town  in  fee,  he  took  away  from  thofe  whom  he 
wiflied  to  have  for  his  friends,  and,  if  one  may 
fay  fo,  for  his  allies,  all  ground  of  jealoufy  and 
fufpicion  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to  opprefs 
them,  either  by  raifing  the  farm  rent  of  their 
town,  or  by  granting  it  to  fome  other  farmer. 

The  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worft  terms 
with  their  barons,  fcem  accordingly  to  have  been 
the  moil  liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their 
burghs.  King  John  of  England,  for  example, 
appears  to  have  been  a  moft  munificent  bene- 
fa<5tor  to  his  towns*.  Philip  the  Firft  of  France 
loft  all  authority  over  his  barons.    Towards  the 

^  See  Madox* 
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end  of  his  reign,  his  fon  Lewis,  known  after-  ^  "jj|  **• 
wards  by  the  name  of  Lewis  the  Fat,  confulted, 
according  to  Father  Daniel,  with  the  bifhops  of 
the  royal  demefnes,  concerning  the  mod  proper 
means  of  retraining  the  violence  of  the  great 
lords.  Their  advice  conlifted  of  two  different 
propofals.  One  was  to  ereA  a  new  order  of  ju- 
rifdidlion,  by  eftablifhing  magiftrates  and  a  town 
council,  in  every  confidcrable  town  of  his  'de- 
mefnes. The  other  was  to  form  a  new  militia,  by 
making  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  towns,  under  the 
command  of  their  own  magi{]brates,  march  out 
upon  proper  occafions  to  the  affiftance  of  the 
king.  It  is  from  this  period,  according  to  the 
French  antiquarians,  that  we  are  to  date  the  in- 
flitution  of  the  magiftrates  and  councils  of  cities 
in  France.  Ic  was  during  the  unprofperous 
reigns  of  the  princes  of  the  houfc  of  Suabia  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany 
received  the  firft  grants  of  their  privileges,  and 
that  the  famous  Hanfeatic  league  Hrft  became 
formidable*. 

The  militia  of  the  cities  feems,  in  thofe  times, 
not  to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  couatry, 
and  as  they  could  be  more  readily  aflfembled 
upon  any  fudden  occafion,  they  frequently  had 
the  advantage  in  their  difputes  with  the  neigh- 
bouring lords.  In  countries,  fuch  as  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  in  which,  on  account  either  of 
their  diftance  from  the  principal  fc^at  of  govern- 
ment,   of  the   natural   ftrength   of  the    country 
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itfclf,  or  of  fonric  other  reafon,  the  fovereignr 
came  to  lofe  the  whole  of  his  authority,  the 
cities  generally  became  independent  republics, 
and  conquered  all  the  nobility  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood j  obliging  them  to  pull  down  their 
caftles  in  the  country,  and  to  live,  like  other 
peaceable  inhabitants,  in  the  city.  7  his  is  the 
fliort  hiftory  of  the  republic  of  Berne,  as  well 
as  of  feveral  other  cities  in  Switzerland.  If  you 
except  Venice,  for  of  tliat  city  the  hiftory  is, 
fomewhat  different,  it  is  the  hiftory  of  all  the 
confiderable  Italian  republics,  of  which  fa  great 
a  number  arofe  and  perifhcd,  between  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century.    -'  '  ; 

.-  In  countries  fuch  as  France  or  England,  where 
the  authority  of  the  fovereign,  though  frequently 
very  low,  never  was  deftroyed  altogether,  the 
cities  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  entirely 
independent.  They  became,  however,  fo  con- 
fiderable, that  the  fovereign  could  impofe  no  tax 
upon  them,  befides  the  ftated  farm- rent  of  the 
town,  without  their  own  confent.  They  were, 
therefore,  called  upon  to  fend  deputies  to  the 
general  afiembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  kingdom, 
where  they  might  join  with  the  clergy  and  the 
barons  in  granting,  upon  urgent  occafions,  fom^ 
extraordinary  aid  to  the  king.  Being  generally 
too  more  favourable  to  his  power,  their  deputies 
feem,  fometimes,  to  have  been  employed  by  him 
as  a  counter  balance  in  thofe  affemblies  to  the 
authority  of  the  great  lords.     Hence  the  origin 

of 
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of  the  reprefentation  of  burghs  in  the  dates  gene-  ^  'J,,^  **• 
ral  of  all  great  monarchies  in  Europe.  •*    -  ^ 

.  Order  and  good  government,  and  along  with 
them  the  liberty  and  fecurity  of*  individuals, 
were,  in  this  manner,  eftabiiflied  in  cities,  at  a 
time  when  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country 
were  expofed  to  every  fort  of  violence.  But  men 
in  this  defencelefs  ftate  naturally  content  them- 
felves  with  their  neceflary  fubfiftence  j  becaufe 
to  acquire  more  might  only  attempt  the  injuftice 
of  their  oppreflbrs.  On  the  contrary,  when  they 
are  fecure  of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  induftry, 
they  naturally  exert  it  to  better  their  condition, 
and  to  acquire  not  only  the  neceflaries,  but  the 
conveniencies  and  elegancies  of  life.  That  in-' 
duftry,  therefore,  which  aims  at  fomething  more 
than  neceflary  fubfiftence,  was  eftablifhed  in 
cities  long  before  it  was  commonly  praflifcd  by 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country.  If  in  the 
hands  of  a  poor  cultivator,  opprefled  with  the 
fervitude  of  villanage,  (bme  little  (lock  fhould 
accumulate,  he  would  naturally  conceal  it  with 
great  care  from  his  mafter,  to  whom  it  would 
otherwife  have  belonged,  and  take  the  firfl:  op- 
portunity of  runniiig  away-  to  a  town.  The  law 
was  at  that  time  fo  indulgent  to  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  and  fo  defirous  of  diminifliing  the  au- 
thority of  the  lords  over  thofe  of  the  country, 
that  if  Ke  could  conceal  himfelf  there  from  the 
purfuit  of  his  lord  for  a  year,  he  was  free  for 
ever.  Whatever  ftock,  therefore,  accumulated 
in  the  hands  of  the  induftrious  pare  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  naturally  took  refuge  in 
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cif '-^t,  if  the  only  fandluaries  in  which  ic  could 
^    Tecure  co  the  perfon  that  acquired  it. 

The  inhabiunrs  of  a  cicy,  it  is  true,  muft 
always  ultimately  derivr  their  fubfiftence,  and 
the  whole  niacerials  and  nneans  of  their  induflry, 
from  the  conntry.  But  thofe  of  a  city,  fituated 
near  either  the  fea-cr/aft  or  the  banks  of  a  navi- 
gable river,  are  not  neceflarily  confined  to  derive 
them  from  the  country  in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  have  a  much  wider  range,  and  may  draw 
ihem  from  the  mod  remote  corners  of  the  world, 
cither  in  exchange  for  the  manufa^ured  produce 
of  their  own  induftry,  or  by  performing  the 
office  of  carriers  between  diflant  countries,  and 
exchanging  the  produce  of  one  for  that  of  an* 
other.  A  city  might  in  this  manner  grow  up  to 
great  wealth  and  fplendor,  while  not  only  the 
country  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  all  thofe  to 
which  it  traded,  were  in  poverty  and  wretchednefs. 
Each  of  thofe  cou'-airies,  perhaps,  taken  fingly, 
could  afford  it  buc  a  fniall  part,  either  of  its  fub- 
(iftence,  or  of  its  employment}  but  all  of  them 
taken  together  could  afford  it  both  a  great  fubiifl- 
ence,  and  a  great  employment.  There  were, 
however,  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  com- 
merce of  thofe  times,  fome  countries  that  were 
opulent  and  induftrious.  Such  war  the  Greek 
empire  as  long  as  u  fubfiftcd,  an''  tlvt  'f  the 
Saracens  during  the  reigns  of  iu<^  AbafTides. 
Such  too  was  Egypt  till  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks,  fome  part  of  the  coall  of  Barbary,  and  all 
'i^fc  provinces  of  Spain  which  were  under  the 
i^v^rument  of  the  Moors. 

The 
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The  cities  of  Italy  fccm  to  have  been  the  fir  ft  ^  "^^^  «•• 
in  Europe  which  were  laifed  by  commerce  to  any 
confidcrablc  degree  of  opulence.     Italy  lay  in  the 
centre  of  what  was  at  thaC  time  the  improved  and 
civilized   part  of  the  world.     The  cru lades   too, 
though,  by  the  great  waltc  of  ftock  and  dc ftru(5lion 
of  inhabitants  which  they  occafioncd,  they  muft 
necedarily  have   retarded    the    progrcfs    of    the 
f  rea  er  part  of  Europe,   were  extremely  favour- 
iib'e  io  that   of  fome  Italian  cities.     The  great 
armies  which  marched  from  all  parts  to  the  con- 
'^ueft  of  the  Holy  Land,  gave  extraordinary  en- 
couragement to  the  (hipping  of  Venice,  Genoa, 
and   Pifa,    fometimes  in  tranfporting  them   thi« 
then,  and  always  in  fupplying  them  with  provi- 
fions.     They  were   the  commiffaries,  if  one  may 
fay  (6,  of  thofe  armies;  and  the  moft  deftrudtive 
frenzy  that  ever  befel  the  European  nations,  was 
a  Iburce  of  opulence  to  thofe  republics. 

The  inliabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  import- 
ing the  improved  manufa(flures  and  expenfive 
luxuries  of  richer  countries,  afforded  fome  food 
to  the  vanity  of  the  great  proprietors,  who 
eagerly  purchafed  them  with  great  quantities  of 
the  rude  produce  of  their  own  lands.  The  com- 
merce of  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  thofe  times, 
accordingly,  confifted  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of 
their  own  rude,  for  the  manufadlured  produce 
of  more  civilized  nations.  Thus  the  wool  of 
England  ufed  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wines  of 
France,  and  the  fine  cloths  of  Flanders,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  corn  in  Poland  is  at  this 
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to  avL  (Jay  exchanged   for    the  wines   and    brandies   of 
France,  and  for  the  fiiks  and  velvets  of  Francie 

and  Italy.  •  !  !      . 

■  A  TASTE  for  the  finer  arid' rtiore  improved 
manufaftures,  was  in  this  manner  introduced  by 
foreign  commerce  into  countries  where  no  fuch 
works  were  carried  on.  But  when  this '  tafte 
became  fo  general  as  to  occafion  a  confiderablc 
demand,  the  merchants,  in  order  to  fave  the  ex- 
pence  of  carriage,  naturally  endeavoured  to  efta- 
blilh  fome  manufa<5lures  of  the  fame  kind  in  their 
own  country.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  firft  ma- 
nufaflures  for  diftant  fale  tliat  feem  to  have  been 
eftablifhed  in  the  wcftern  provinces  of  Europe* 
after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

No  large  country,  it  muft  be  obferved,  ever 
did  or  could  fubfift  without  fome  fort  of  manu- 
fafbures  being  carried  on  in  itj  and  when  it  is 
faid  of  any  fuch  country  that  it  has  no  manu- 
fadlures,  it  muft  always  be  underftood  of  the 
finer  and  more  improved,  or  of  fuch  as  are  fit 
for  diftant  fale.  In  every  large  country,  both 
the  clothing  and  houftiold  furniture  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  people,  are  the  produce  of 
their  own  induftry.  This  is  even  more  univer- 
fally  the  cafe  in  thofe  poor  countries  which  are 
commonly  fiiid  to  have  no  manufadures,  than  in 
thofe  rich  ones  that  are  faid  to  abound  in  them. 
In  the  latter,  you  will  generally  find,  both  in  the 
clothes  and  lioulhold  furniture  of  the  lowcft  rank 
of  people,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  foreign 

produdions  than  in  the  former. 
•  "  Those 
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Those  manufadures  which  are  fit  for  diftant  ^  ^^^^^  ^• 
fale,  feem  to  have  been  introduced  into  different 
countries  in  two  different  ways. 

Sometimes  they  have  been  introduced,  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned,    by  the  violent  opera- 
tion, if  one  may  fay  fo,  of  the  flocks  of  parti- 
cular merchants  and  undertakers,  who  eflablifhed 
them  in  imitation  of'fome  foreign  manufactures 
of  the   fame  kind.     Such  manufaftures,    there- 
fore, are  the  offspring  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
fuch  feem  to  have  been  the  ancient  manufadlures 
of  filks,  velvets,  and  brocades,  which   flourifhed 
in  Lucca,  during  the  thirteenth  century.     They 
were  banifhed  from  thence  by  the  tyranny  of  one 
of   Machiavel's    heroes,     Caftruccio    Caflracani* 
In  1310,  nine  hundred  families  were  driven  out 
of  Lucca,  of  whom  thirty-one  retired  to  Venice, 
and   offered  to   introduce  there  the  filk   manu- 
fafture*.     Their  offer   was  accepted,  many  pri- 
vileges were  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  be- 
gan the  manufacture  with   three   hundred  work- 
men.    Such   too  feem  to  have  been  the  manu- 
factures of  fine  cloths  that  anciently  flourifhed  in 
Flanders,  and  which  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  j 
and   fuch    are   the    prefent   filk    manufadures   of 
Lyons    and    Spital-fields.      Manufactures    intro- 
duced   in   this    manner    are    generally    employed 
upon  foreign    materials,  being   imitations   of  f^j- 
reign  manufadtures.     V/hen  the  Venetian  manu- 

•   See   Sandi  Iftoiia   Civile  de  Vinezla,   Part  2.   vol.   i, 
page  247,  and  256. 
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■  9,?  ^  faflurc  was  fir(l  eftabliflied,  the  materials  were  all 
brought  from  Sicily  and  the  Levant.  The  more 
ancient  manufafture  of  Lucca  was  likewife  car- 
ried on  with  foreign  materials.  The  cultivation 
of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  breeding  of  filk- 
worms,  feem  not  to  have  been  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy  before  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, Thofe  arts  were  not  introduced  into 
France  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  The  ma- 
nufadlures  of  Flanders  were  carried  on  chiefly 
with  Spanifh  and  Englifh  wool.  Spanifh  wool 
was  the  material,  not  of  the  firft  woollen  manu- 
fafture  of  England,  but  of  the  firft  that  was  fit 
for  diftant  fale.  More  than  one  half  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Lyons  manufadure  is  at  this  day 
foreign  filk ;  when  it  was  firft  eftablillied,  Omz 
whole  or  very  nearly  the  whole  was  fo.  No  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  Spital- fields  manufacture 
is  ever  likely  to  be  the  produce  of  England. 
The  feat  of  fuch  manufactures,  as  they  are 
generally  introduced  by  the  fcheme  and  projeft 
of  a  few  individuals,  is  fometimes  eftablifhed  in 
a  maritime  city,  and  fometimes  in  an  inland 
town,  according  as  their  intereft,  judgment,  or 
caprice  happen  to  determine. 

At  other  times  manufa<^ures  for  diftant  fale 
grow  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own 
accord,  by  the  gradual  refinement  of  thofe 
houftiold  and  coarfer  manufactures  which  muft 
at  all  times  be  carried  on  even  in  the  pooreft  and 
rudeft  countries.  Such  manufactures  arc  gene- 
rally employed  upon  the  materials  which  the 
country  produces,    and  tiiey    fcem    frequently  to 

have 
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have  been  firft  refined  and  improved  in  fuch  in-  ^  h  a  p. 
land   countries    as   were,    not    indeed   at  a  very 
great,  but  at  a  confiderable  diftancc  from  the  fea 
coaft,  and   fometimes  even   from   all  water  car- 
riage.     An  inland  country  naturally  fertile   and 
eafily  cultivated,  produces  a  great  furplus  of  pro- 
vifions  beyond  what  is  neceflary  for  maintaining 
the  cultivators,  and  on  account  of  the  expence  of 
land  carriage,  and   inconveniency  of  river   navi- 
gation, it  may  frequently  be  difficult  to  fend  this 
furplus     abroad.      Abundance,     therefore,    ren- 
ders provifions   cheap,    and   encourages   a   great 
number  of   workmen  to  fettle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, who  find  that  their  induftry  can  there  pro- 
cure them   more   of  the  neceflaries  and  conve- 
niencies  of  life  than  in  other  places.     They  work 
up  the  materials  of  manufacture  which  the   land 
produces,    and    exchange    their    finifhed    work, 
or  what  is  the  fame  thing  the  price  of  it,    for 
more  materials   and   provifions.      They   give  a 
new  value  to  the  furplus  part  of  the  rude  produce, 
by  faving  the  expence  of  carrying  it  to  the  water 
fide,  or  to  fome  diftant  market ;  and  they  furnifh 
the   cultivators  with  fomething  in  exchange  for 
it  that  is  either  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  them,  up- 
on eafier  terms  than  they  could  have  obtained 
it  before.     The  cultivators  get  a  better  price  for 
their  furplus  produce,  and  can  purchafe  cheaper 
other    convcniencies   which    they   have   occafion 
for.     They  are  thus   both  encouraged  and  ena- 
bled to  increafe  this  furplus  produce  by  a  further 
improvement  and  better  cultivation  of  the  land ; 
and  as  the  fertility  of  the  land  had  given  birth 
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'  ^11°  ^  to  the  manufafture,  fo  the  progrefs  of  the  manu- 
fadure  re-afts  upon  the  land,    and  increafes  ftill 
further    its    fertility.      The    manufadurers    firft 
fupply    the   neighbourhood,    and    afterwards,    as 
their    work   improves  und  refines,    more   dillant 
markets.     For  though  neither  the  rude  produce, 
nor  even  the  coarfe  manufadlure,  could,  without 
the  greateft  difHculty,  fupport  the  expence  of  a 
confiderable  land  carriage,    the  refined  and  im- 
proved   manufacture   eafily    may.      In    a    fmall 
bulk  it  frequently  contains  the  price  of  a  great 
quantity  of  rude  produce.     A  piece  of  fine  cloth, 
for   example,  which  weighs  only  eighty  pounds, 
contains    in    it,    the   price,    not   only    of  eighty 
pounds  weight  of  wool,  but  fbmetimes  of  feveral 
thoufand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of  the 
different  working  people,  and  of  their  immediate 
employers.      The  corn   which  could   with   difH- 
culty have  been  carried  abroad  in  its  own  fliape, 
is  in  this  manner  virtually  exported  in  that  of  the 
complete  manufafture,  and  may  eafily  be  fent  to 
the  remotefl:  corners  of  the  world.     In  this  man- 
ner have  grown  up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of 
their  own  accord,    the   manufadlures   of  Leeds, 
Halifax,    Sheffield,    Birmingham,    and    Wolver- 
hampton.    Such   manufaflures  are  the  offspring 
of  agriculture.     In  the  modern  hiftory    of  Eu- 
rope, their  extenfion  and  improvement  have  ge- 
nerally been   pofterior   to  thofe   which    were  the 
offspring   of    foreign   commerce.      England   was 
noted  for  the  manufiiclure  of  fine  cloths  made  of 
Spanifh  wool,  more  than  a  century  before  any  of 
thoic   which   now   flourilli   in   the  places   above 
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mentioned  were  fit  for  foreign  fale.  The  exten-  c  ha  p. 
fion  and  improvement  of  thefe  laft  could  not  take 
place  but  in  confequence  of  the  extenfion  and  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  the  laft  and  greateft 
effect  of  foreign  commerce,  and  of  the  manu- 
fafturcs  immediately  introduced  by  it,  and  which 
I  fhall  now  proceed  to  explain. 


C  H  A  P.    IV. 

How  the.  Commerce  of  the  Towns  contribated  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  Country, 

THE  increafe  and  riches  of  commercial  and 
manufaduring  towns,  contributed  to  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  belonged,  in  three  different  ways. 

First,  by  affording  a  great  and  ready  market 
for  the  rude  produce  of  the  country,  they  gave 
encouragement  to  its  cultivation  and  further  im- 
provement. This  benefit  was  not  even  confined 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  were  fituated,  but 
extended  more  or  lefs  to  all  thofe  with  which 
they  had  any  dealings.  To  all  of  them  they 
afforded  a  market  for  fome  part  either  of  their 
rude  or  manufadtured  produce,  and  confequently 
gave  fome  encouragement  to  the  induftry  and 
improvement  of  all.  Their  own  country,  how- 
ever, on  account  of  its  neighbourhood,  nccefTa- 
rily  derived  the  greateft  benefit  from  this  market. 
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^^in^  Its  rude  produce  being  charged  with  lefs  car- 
riage, the  traders  could  pay  the  growers  a  better 
price  for  it,  and  yet  afford  it  as  cheap  to  the  con- 
fumcrs  as  that  of  more  diftant  countries, 

Secondlv,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in  pur- 
chafing  fuch  lands  as  were  to  be  fold,  of  which  a 
great  part  would  frequently  be  uncultivated. 
Merchants  are  commonly  ambitious  of  becoming 
country  gentlemen,  and  when  they  do,  they  are 
generally  the  beft  of  all  improvers.  A  merchant 
is  accuftomed  to  employ  his  money  chiefly  in 
profitable  projefls ;  whereas  a  mere  country  gen- 
tleman is  accuftomed  to  employ  it  chiefly  in 
cxpence.  The  one  often  fees  his  money  go  from 
him  and  return  to  him  again  with  a  profit:  the 
other,  when  once  he  parts  with  it,  very  feldom 
expects  to  fee  any  more  of  it.  Thofe  different 
habits  naturally  aflfed  their  temper  and  difpo- 
fition  in  every  fort  of  bufinefs.  A  merchant  is 
commonly  a  bold  i  a  country  gentleman,  a  timid 
undertaker.  The  one  is  not  afraid  to  lay  out  at 
once  a  large  capital  upon  the  improvement  of 
his-  land,  when  he  has  a  probable  profped  of 
raifing  the  value  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
pence.  The  other,  if  he  has  any  capital,  which 
is  not  always  the  cafe,  feldom  ventures  to  em- 
ploy it  in  this  manner.  If  he  improves  at  all,  it 
is  commonly  not  with  a  capital,  but  with  what 
he  can  fave  out  of  his  annual  revenue.  Who- 
ever has  had  the  fortune  to  live  in  a  mercantile 
town  fituated  in  an  unimproved  country,  mufl: 
have  frequently  obferved  how  mqch  more  fpirit^d 
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the  operations  of  merchants  were  in  this  way,  ^  ^J^t  ^' 
than  thofe  of  mere  country  gentlemen.  The  ha- 
bits, befides,  of  order,  oeconomy,  and  atten- 
tion, to  which  mercantile  bufinefs  naturally 
forms  a  merchant,  render  him  much  fitter  to 
execute,  with  profit  and  fucccfs,  any  project  of 
improvement.  •     ' 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  commerce  and  manu- 
factures gradually  introduced  order  and  good  go- 
vernment, and  with  them,  the  liberty  and  fecu- 
rity  of  individuals,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country ,  who  had  before  lived  almoft  in  a  con- 
tinual ftate  of  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  of 
fervile  dependency  upon  their  fuperiors.  This, 
though  it  has  been  the  leaft  obfcrved,  is  by  far 
the  moft  important  of  all  their  effedts.  Mr. 
Hume  is  the  only  writer  who,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
has  hitherto  taken  notice  of  it. 
-  In  a  country  which  has  neither  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  great 
proprietor,  having  nothing  for  which  he  can  ex- 
change the  greater  part  of  the  produce  of  his 
lands  which  is  over  and  above  the  maintenance 
of  the  cultivators,  confumes  the  whole  in  ruftic 
hofpitality  at  home.  If  this  furplus  produce  is 
fofficient  to  maintain  a  hundred  or  a  thoufand 
men,  he  can  make  ufe  of  it  in  no  other  wav  than 
by  maintaining  a  hundred  or  a  thoufand  men. 
He  is  at  all  times,  therefore,  furrounded  with  a 
multitude  of  retainers  and  dependants,  who  hav- 
ing no  equivalent  to  give  in  return  for  their  main- 
tiehance,  but  being  fed  entirely  by  his  bounty, 
hiuft  obey   him,  for   the   fame  reafon  that  fol- 
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'  ^iP  ^  ^*crs  muft  obey  the  prince  who  pays  them.  Be- 
fore the  extcnfion  of  commerce  and  manufadurcs 
in  Europe,  the  hofpitality  of  the  rich  and  the 
great,  from  the  fovereign  down  to  the  fmalleft 
baron,  exceeded  every  thing  which  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  times  we  can  eafiiy  form  a  notion  of,  Weft- 
minflcr  hall  was  the  dining-room  of  William 
Rufus,  and  might  frequently,  perhaps,  not  be 
too  large  for  his  company.  It  was  reckoned  a 
piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas  Becket,  that 
he  ftrowed  the  floor  of  his  hall  with  clean  hay  or 
rufhes  in  the  feafon,  in  order  that  the  knights  and 
fquires,  who  could  not  get  feats,  might  not  fpoil 
their  fine  clothes  when  they  fi\t  down  on  the  floor 
to  eat  their  dinner.  The  great  earl  of  Warwick 
is  faid  to  have  entertained  every  day  at  his  difi^er- 
ent  manors,  thirty  thoufand  people  j  and  though 
the  number  here  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it 
mufl;,  however,  have  been  very  great  to  admit 
of  fuch  exaggeration.  A  hofpitality  nearly  of 
the  fame  kind  was  exercifed  not  many  years  ago 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land, It  feems  to  be  common  in  all  nations  to 
whom  commerce  and  manufaftures  are  litde 
Jtnown.  I  have  feen,  fays  Dodor  Pocock,  an 
Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  ftreets  of  a  town  where 
he  had  come  to  fell  his  cattle,  and  invite  all 
paflengers,  even  common  beggars,  to  fit  down 
with  him  and  partake  of  his  banquet. 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  refpedt  as 
dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  his  re- 
tainers. Even  fuch  of  them  as  were  not  in  a 
ftate  of  villanage,  were  tenants  at  will,  who  paid 
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a  rent  in  no  refpeft  equivalent  to  the  fubfiftence  ^  "^^  **• 
which  the  land  afforded  them.  A  crown,  half  a  ^^  ^ 
crown,  a  Iheep,  a  lamb,  was  fome  years  ago  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland  a  common  rent  for 
lands  which  maintained  a  family.  In  fome  places 
it  is  fo  at  this  dayj  nor  will  money  at  prefent 
purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of  commodities  there 
than  in  other  places.  In  a  country  where  the 
furplus  produce  of  a  large  eftate  mud  be  con- 
fumed  upon  the  eftate  itfclf,  it  will  frequently  be 
more  convenient  for  the  proprietor,  that  part  of 
it  be  confumed  at  a  diftance  from  his  own  houfe, 
provided  they  who  confume  it  are  as  dependent 
upon  him  as  either  his  rftainers  or  his  menial 
fervants.  He  is  thereby  faved  from  the  embar- 
raffment  of  either  too  large  a  company  or  too 
large  a  family.  A  tenant  at  will,  who  pofTeffes 
land  fufHcient  to  maintain  his  family  for  little 
more  than  a  quit-rent,  is  as  dependent  upon  the 
proprietor  as  any  fervant  or  retainer  whatever, 
and  muft  obey  him  with  as  little  referve.  Such 
a  proprietor,  as  he  feeds  his  fervants  and  retain- 
ers at  his  own  houle,  fo  he  feeds  his  tenants  at 
their  houfes.  The  fubfiftence  of  both  is  derived 
from  his  bounty,  and  its  continuance  depends 
upon  his  good  pleafure. 

Upon  the  authority  which  the  great  proprie- 
tors neceffarily  had  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  over 
their  tenants  and  retainers,  was  founded  the  power 
of  the  ancient  barons.  They  neceffarily  became 
the  judges  in  peace,  and  the  leaders  in  war,  of 
all  who  dwelt  upon  their  eftates.  They  could 
maintain  order  and  execute  the  law  within  their 
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*  °iiK  "^  refpcftive  demefncs,  becaufc  each  of  them  could 
there  turn  the  whole  force  of  all  the  inhabitants 
againft  the  injuftice  of  any  one.  No  other  per- 
fon  had  fufficient  authority  to  do  this.  The  king 
in  particular  had  not.  In  thofe  ancient  times  he 
was  little  more  than  the  greatcft  proprietor  in 
his  dominions,  to  whom,  for  the  fake  of  common 
defence  againft  their  common  enemies,  the  other 
great  proprietors  paid  certain  refpet^s.  To  have 
enforced  payment  of  a  fmall  debt  within  the  lands 
of  a  great  proprietor,  where  all  tlie  inhabitants 
were  armed  and  accuftomed  to  ftand  by  one  ano- 
ther, would  have  coft  the  king,  had  he  attempt- 
ed it  by  his  own  authority,  almoft  the;  fame 
cfibrt  as  to  extinguifh  a  civil  war.  He  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  abandon  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  through  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
to  thofe  who  were  capable  of  adminiftering  it; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon  to  leave  :.te  command  of 
the  country  militia  to  thofe  whom  that  miljtia 
would  obey. 

It  is  a  miftake  to'  imagine  that  thofe  terrico- 
torial  jurifdidlions  took  their  origin  from  the  feudal 
law.  Not  only  the  highcft  jurifdidions  both  civil 
and  criminal,  but  the  power  of  levying  troops, 
of  coining  money,  and  even  that  of  making  bye- 
laws  for  the  government  of  their  own  people, 
were  all  rights  poffefled  allodially  by  the  great 
proprietors  of  land  feveral  centuries  before  even 
the  name  of  the  feudal  law  was  known  in  Europe. 
The  authority  and  jurifdidion  of  the  Saxon  lords 
in  England,  appear  to  have  been  as  great  be- 
fore the  conqueft,  as  that  of  any  of  the  Norman 
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lords  after  it.  But  the  feudal  law  is  not  fup-  ^  "a  p. 
pofcd  to  have  become  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land till  after  the  conqueft.  That  the  moft  cx- 
tenfive  authority  and  jurifdiftions  were  poflfeffcd 
by  the  great  lords  in  France  allodially,  long  be- 
fore the  feudal  law  was  introduced  into  that 
country,  is  a  matter  of  fa(fb  that  admits  of  fio 
doubt.  That  authority  and  thofc  jurifdidlions 
all  neceflarily  flowed  from  the  ftate  of  property 
and  manners  juft  now  defcribed.  Without  re- 
mounting to  the  remote  antiquities  of  either  the 
French  or  Englifh  monarchies,  we  may  find  in 
much  later  times  many  proofs  that  fueh  efFefls 
mud  always  flow  from  fuch  caufes.  It  is  noc 
thirty  years  ago  fince  Mr.  Cameron  of  Tochiel, 
a  gentleman  of  Lochabar  in  Scotland,  wiihouc 
any  legal  warrant  whatever,  not  being  what  was 
then  called  a  lord  of  regality,  nor  even  a  tenant 
in  chief,  but  a  vaflal  of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  and 
without  being  fo  much  as  a  juftice  of  peace,  uled, 
notwithflanding,  to  exercife  the  higheft:  criminal 
jurifdiftion  over  his  own  people.  He  is  faid  to 
have  done  fo  with  great  equity,  though  without 
any  of  the  formalities  of  juflice ;  and  jt  is  not 
improbable  that  the  ftate  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try at  that  time  made  it  neceflary  for  him  to 
aflume  this  authority  in  order  to  maintain  the 
public  peace.  That  gentleman,  whofe  rent 
never  exceeded  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  car- 
ried, in  1745,  eight  hundred  of  his  own  people 
into  the  rebellion  with  him. 
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The    introduAlon   of   the   feudal   law,    fo   far 
from  extending,  may  be  regarded  as  an  attennpt 
to   moderate  the  authority  of  the  great  allodial 
lords.      It    cftablifhcd    a    regular    fubordination, 
accompanied    with  a   long  train  of  fcrvices   and 
duties,  from  the  king  down  to  the  fmalleft  pro- 
prietor.    During  the  minority  of  the  proprietor, 
the  rent,  together  with   the   management  of  his 
lands,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  immediate  fupe> 
rior,    and,   confequently,  thofe  of  all  great  pro- 
prietors  into  the   hands   of  the   king,  who  was 
charged  with  the  maintenance  and   education  of 
the  pupil,  and  who,  from  his  authority  as  guar- 
dian, was  fuppofed  to  have  a  right  of  difpofing 
of  him  in  marriage,  provided  it  was  in  a  manner 
not  unfuitablc  to  his  rank.    But  though  this  in- 
ftitution    neceflarily    tended     to    ftrengthcn     the 
authority  of  the  king,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the 
great  proprietors,  it  could  not  do  either  fuffici- 
cndy  for  eftablifhing  order  and  good  government 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;    becaufe 
it  could  not  alter  fufficiently  that  ftate  of  pro- 
perty   and    manners    from    which    the    diforders 
arofe.     The  authority  of  government  dill  conti- 
nued to  be,  as  before,  too  weak  in  the  head  and 
too  ftrpng  in  the  inferior  members,  and  the  ex- 
cefFive  ftrength  of  the  inferior  members  was  the 
caufc   of  the    weaknefs   of  the    head.     After   the 
inftitution  of  feudal  fubordination,  ihe  king  was 
as   incapable   of  reftraining  the    violence   of  the 
great   lords    as   befoie.     They    ftill  continued   to 
make  war  according  to  their  own  difcretion,  al- 
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jmoft    continually   upon  one    another,    and   very  ^  "  ^  *** 
frequently  upon  the  king;  and  the  open  country 
ftill  continued  to  be  a  fcenc  of  violence,  rapine, 
and  diforder. 

But  what  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  infti- 
tutions  could  never  have  cffefled,  the  filent  and 
infenfible  operation  of  foreign  commerce  and  ma« 
nufaflures  gradually  brought  about.     Thefc  gra- 
dually furnilhed  the  great  proprietors  with   fome- 
thing  for  which  they  could  exchange  the  whole 
furplus  produce  of  their   lands,  and  which  they 
could    confume    themfelves    without    (baring    it 
either   with   tenants   or   retainers.     All  for  our- 
felves,  and  nothing   for   other  people,   feems,  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  to  have   been   the   vile 
maxim  of  the   matters   of  mankind.     As   foon, 
therefore,  as   they  could  find  a  method  of  con- 
fuming  the  whole  value  of  their  rents  themfelves, 
they  had  no  difpofition  to  (liare  them  with  any 
other  perfons.     For  a  pair  of  diamond   buckles 
perhaps,  or  for  fomething  as  frivolous  and  ufe- 
lefs,   they  exchanged  the   maintenance,  or  what 
is  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  thoufand  men  for  a   year,  and  with  it  the 
whole  weight  and  authority  which  it  could  give 
them.     The  buckles,   however,   were   to   be   all 
their  own,  and  no  other  human  creature  was  to 
have   any  fhare  of  them ;  whereas   in    the  more 
ancient  method  of  expence  they  mud  have  fhared 
with  at  lead  a  thoufand  people.     With  the  judges 
that  were  to  determine  the  preference,  this  dif- 
ference was  perfectly  decifive ;  and  thus,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  moft  childifb,  the  meanclt  and 
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"  ^j,^  ^  the  mofl:  fordid  of  all  vanities,  they  gradually  bar-' 
tered  their  whole  power  and  authority. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  no  foreign  com- 
merce, nor  any  of  the  finer  manufadures,  a  man 
of  ten  thoufand  a  year  cannot  well  employ  his 
revenue  in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining, 
perhaps,  a  thoufand  families,  who  are  all  of  them 
neceflarily  at  his  command.  In  the  prcfent  (late 
of  Europe,  a  man  of  ten  thoufand  a  year  can 
fpend  his  whole  revenue,  and  he  generally  does 
fo,  without  direftly  maintaining  twenty  people, 
or  being  able  to*  command  more  than  ten  foot- 
men not  worth  the  commanding.  Indire6lly, 
perhaps,  he  maintains  as  great  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  he  could  have  done  by  the 
ancient  method  of  expence.  For  though  the 
quantity  of  precious  produdtions  for  which  he  ex- 
changes his  whole  revenue  be  very  f^nall,  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  collefting  and 
preparing  it,  muft  neceflfarily  have  been  very 
great.  Its  great  price  generally  arifes  from  the 
wages  of  their  labour,  and  the  profits  of  all  their 
immediate  employers.  By  paying  that  price  be 
indircdly  pays  all  thofe  wages  and  profits,  and 
thus  indiredtly  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of 
all  the  workmen  and  their  employers.  He  ge- 
nerally contributes,  however,  but  a  very  fmall 
proportion  to  that  of  each,  to  very  few  perhaps 
a  tenth,  to  many  not  a  hundredth,  and  to  fome 
not  a  thoufandth,  nor  even  a  ten  thoufandth  part 
of  their  whole  annual  maintenance.  Though  *'e 
contributes,  therefore,  to  the  maintenance  of 
them  all,  they  arc  all  more  or  Icfs  independent 
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of  him,  becaufc  generally  they  can  all  be  main-  ^  ^^^  p* 
tained  without  him.  * 

When  the  great  proprietors  of  land  fpend 
their  rents  in  maintaining  their  tenants  and  re- 
tainers, each  of  them  maintains  entirely  all  his 
own  tenants  and  all  his  own  retainers.  But  when 
they  fpend  them  in  maintaining  tradefmen  and 
artificers,  they  may,  all  of  them  taken  together, 
perhaps,  maintain  as  great,  or,  on  account  of  the 
wade  which  attends  ruftic  hofpitality,  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  before.  Each  of  them, 
however,  taken  fingly,  contributes  often  but  a 
very  fmall  fhare  to  the  maintenance  of  any  indi- 
vidual of  this  greater  number.  Each  tradefman 
or  artificer  derives  his  fubfiftence  from  the  em- 
ployment, not  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred  or  a 
thoufand  different  cuftomers.  Though  in  fomc 
meafure  obliged  to  them  all  therefore,  he  is  not 
abfolutely  dependent  upon  any  one  of  them. 

The  perfonal  expence  of  the  great  proprietors 
having  in  this  manner  gradually  increafed,  it  was 
impoflible  that  the  number  of  their  retainers 
Ihould  not  as  gradually  diminifh,  till  they  were 
at  laft  difmifll'd  altogether.  The  fame  caufe 
gradually  led  them  to  difmifs  the  unneceflary 
part  of  their  tenants.  Farms  were  enlarged,  and 
the  occupiers  of  land,  notwithftanding  the  com- 
plaints of  depopulation,  reduced  to  the  number 
neceflary  for  cultivating  it,  according  to  the  im- 
perfeA  Hate  of  cultivation  and  improvement  in 
thofe  times.  By  the  removal  of  the  unneceflary 
mouths,  and  by  exacling  from  the  farmer  the 
full  value  of  the  farm,  a  greater  furplus,  or  what 
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*  ni°  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^^^  tJiJngj  tJ^e  price  of  a  greater  furplus, 
was  obtained  for  the  proprietor,  which  the  mer- 
chants and  nnanufacflurers  foon  furnifhed  him 
with  a  method  of  fpending  upon  his  own  perfon 
in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  the  reft. 
The  fame  caufe  continuing  to  operate,  he  was 
defirous  to  raife  his  rents  above  what  his  lands, 
in  the  a6lual  ftate  of  their  improvement,  could 
afford.  His  tenants  could  agree  to  this  upon 
one  condition  only,  that  they  fHould  be  fecurcd 
in  their  pofTcflion,  for  fuch  a  term  of  years  as 
might  give  them  time  to  recover  with  profit 
whatever  they  fhould  lay  out  in  the  further  im- 
provement of  the  land.  The  expenfive  vanity 
of  the  landlord  made  hinri  willing  to  accept  of 
this  conditions  and  hence  the  origin  of  long 
leafes. 

Even  a  tenant  at  will,  who  pays  the  full  value 
of  the  land,  is  not  altogether  dependent  upon  the 
landlord.  The  pecuniary  advantages  which  they 
receive  from  one  another,  are  mutual  and  equal, 
and  fuch  a  tenant  will  cxpofe  neither  his  life  nor 
his  fortune  in  the  fervice  of  the  proprietor.  But 
if  he  has  a  leafe  for  a  long  term  of  years,  he  is 
altogether  independent;  and  his  landlord  muft 
not  expetfl  from  him  even  the  mod  trifling  fervice 
beyond  what  is  either  exprefsly  ftipulated  in  the 
leafe,  or  impofed  upon  him  by  the  common  and 
known  law  of  the  country. 

The    tenants  having   in    this   manner  become 

independent,    and   the   retainers   being   difmiffed, 

the  great  proprietors  were   no  longer  capable  of 

.interrupting   the  regular  execution  of  juftice,   or 

of 
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t)f  difturbing  the  peace  of  the  country.  Having  c  h^a  i^ 
fold  their  birth- right,  not  like  Elan  for  a  mefs  ,  ,,^  ^ 
of  pottage  in  time  of  hunger  and  neceffity,  but 
in  the  wantonnefs  of  plenty,  for  trinkets  and 
baubles,  fitter  to  be  the  play-things  of  children 
than  the  ferious  purfuits  of  men,  they  became  as 
infignificant  as  any  fubftantial  burgher  or  tradef- 
man  in  a  city.  A  regular  government  was  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city, 
nobody  having  fufBcient  power  to  difturb  its 
operations  in  the  one,  any  more  than  in  the 
other. 

It  does  not,  perhaps,  relate  to  the  prefent 
fubjefl,  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it,  that 
very  old  families,  fuch  as  have  poffelTed  fome 
confiderable  eftate  from  father  to  fon  for  many 
fucceffive  generations,  are  very  rare  in  commer- 
cial countries.  In  countries  which  have  little 
commerce,  on  the  contrary,  fuch  as  Wales,  or 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  they  are  very  com- 
mon. The  Arabian  hiftories  feem  to  be  all  full 
of  genealogies,  and  there  is  a  hiftory  written  by 
a  Tartar  Khan,  which  has  been  tranflated  into 
feveral  European  languages,  and  which  contains 
fcarce  any  thing  eife  j  a  proof  that  ancient  fami- 
lies are  very  common  among  thofe  nations.  In 
countries  where  a  rich  man  can  fpend  his  revenue 
in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  as  many 
people  as  it  can  maintain,  he  is  not  apt  to  run 
our,  and  his  benevolence  it  feems  is  fcldoni  fo 
vivolent  as  to  attempt  to  maintain  more  than  he 
can  afford.  But  where  he  can  fpend  the  greateft 
revenue  upon  his  own   perfon,  he  frequently  has 
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*  ^if*  ^  ?^o  bounds  to  his  expence,  becaufe  he  frequently 
has  no  bounds  to  his  vanity,  or  to  his  affeftion 
for  his  own  perfon.  In  commercial  countries, 
therefore,  riches,  in  fpite  of  the  mod  violent  re- 
gulations of  law  to  prevent  their  difllpation,  very 
feldom  remain  long  in  the  fame  family.  Among 
fimple  nations,  on  the  contrary,  they  frequently 
do  without  any  regulations  of  law :  for  among 
nations  of  fliepherds,  fuch  as  the  Tartars  and 
Arabs,  the  confumable  nature  of  their  property 
neceflarily  renders  all  fuch  regulations  impofliblc. 

A  REVOLUTION  of  thc  greatcft  importance  to 
the  public  happinefs,  was  in  this  manner  brought 
about  by  two  different  orders  of  people,  who  had 
no:  the  leaft  intention  to  ferve  the  public.  To 
gratify  the  moft  childifli  vanity  was  the  fole 
motive  of  the  great  proprietors.  The  merchants 
and  artificers,  much  lefs  ridiculous,  adVed  merely 
from  a  view  to  their  own  intereft,  and  in  pur- 
fuit  of  their  own  pedlar  principle  of  turning  a 
penny  wherever  a  penny  was  to  be  got.  Nei- 
ther of  them  had  either  knowledge  or  forefight  of 
that  great  revolution  which  the  folly  of  the  one, 
and  the  induftry  of  the  other,  was  gradually 
bringing  about. 

It  is  thus  that  through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope the  commerce  and  manufadlures  of  cities, 
inftead  of  being  the  cfledt,  have  been  the  caufe 
and  occafion  of  the  improvement  and  cultivation 
of  the  country. 

This  order,  however,  being  contrary  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  things,  is  neceflarily'  both  flow 
and   uncertain.     Compare?   the   flow   progrefs  of 
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thofe  European  countries  of  which  the  wealth  c  h  a  i». 
depends  very  much  upon  their  connmerce  and 
manufadurcs,  with  the  rapid  advances  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  of  which  the  wealth 
is  founded  altogether  in  agriculture.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants is  not  fuppofed  to  double  in  lefs  than  five 
hundred  years.  In  feveral  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  it  is  found  to  double  in  twenty  or 
five-and-twcnty  years.  In  Europe,  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  and  perpetuities  of  different  kinds, 
prevent  the  divifion  of  great  eftates,  and  there- 
by hinder  the  multiplication  of  fmall  proprietors. 
A  fmall  proprietor,  however,  who  knows  every 
part  of  his  little  territory,  views  it  with  all  the 
affeftion  which  property,  efpecially  fmall  proper- 
ty, naturally  infpires,  and  who  upon  that  ac- 
count takes  pleafure  not  only  in  cultivating  but 
in  adorning  it,  is  generally  of  all  improvers  the 
moft  induftrious,  the  moft  intelligent,  and  the 
moft  fuccefsful.  The  fame  regulations,  befidesj 
keep  fo  much  land  out  of  the  market,  that  there 
are  always  more  capitals  to  buy  than  there  is 
land  to  fell,  fo  that  what  is  fold  always  fells  at  a 
monopoly  price.  The  rent  never  pays  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  purchafe  money,  and  is  befides  bur- 
dened with  repairs  and  other  occafional  charges, 
to  which  the  intereft  of  money  is  not  liable. 
To  purchafe  land  is  every-where  in  Europe  a 
molt  unprofitable  employment  of  a  fmall  capital. 
For  the  fake  of  the  fuperior  fecurity  indeed,  a 
man  of  moderate  circumftances,  when  he  rctire$ 
from  bufin^fs,  will   fometimes   chufe  to  lay  out 
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®  ^^^  ^  his  little  capital  in   land.     A  man  of  profefnon 
I  too,     whofe    revenue    is    derived    fronn    another 
Iburcei   often  loves  to  fecure  his  favings  in  the 
fame  way.     But  a  young  man,  who,   inftead  of 
applying  to  trade  or   to  fome  profefllon,   fhould 
employ  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds 
in  the  purchafe  and  cultivation  of  a  fmall  piece 
of  land,  might  indeed  exped  to  live  very  hap- 
pily, and  very  independently,  but  muft  bid  adieu, 
for  ever,  to  all  hope  of  either  great  fortune  or 
great  illuftration,  which  by  a  different  employment 
of  his  ftock  he  might  have  had  the  fame  chance 
of  acquiring   with   other   people.      Such   a   per- 
fon   too,   though    he  cannot    afpire    at    being  a 
proprietor,   will   often    difdain    to   be   a    farmer. 
The  fmall  quantity  of  land,  therefore,   which  is 
brought  to  marker,  and  the  high  price  of  what 
is  brought  thither,   prevents  a  great  number  of 
capitals  from  being  employed  in   its   cultivation 
and   improvement    which    would    otherwife   have 
taken    that    diredion.     In    North    America,    on 
tiie  contrary,  fifty  or  fixty  pounds  is  often  found 
a  fuHicient    ftock   to    begin    a    plantation  with. 
The  purchafe  and  improvement  of  uncultivated 
land,   is   there   the   mod   profitable   employment 
.  of  the  fmallelt  as  well  as  of  the  gr^ateft  capi- 
tals,  and   the   mofl   dire6l   road  to  all  the  for- 
tune  and    illuflration  which   can  be   acquired   in 
that   country.     Such   land,   indeed,   is  in  North 
America  to  be  had  almofl  for  nothing,  or  at  a 
price  much  below  the  value  of  the  natural  pro- 
duce j  a  thing  impofTible  in  Europe,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  country  where  all  lands   have  long  been 
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private  property.  If  landed  eftates,  however,  ^  hap, 
were  divided  equally  among  all  the  children,' 
upon  the  death  of  any  proprietor  who  left  a  nu- 
merous family,  the  eftate  would  generally  be  fold- 
So  much  land  would  come  to  market,  that  ic 
could  no  longer  fell  at  a  monopoly  price.  The 
^  free  rent  of  the  land  would  go  nearer  to  pay  the 
interefl  of  the  purchafe- money,  and  a  fmall  ca- 
pital might  be  employed  in  purchafing  land  as 
profitably  as  in  any  v  ther  way. 

England,   on  account  of  the   natural   fertility 
of  the  foil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  fca-coaft  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  of 
the  many  navigable  rivers  which  run  through  it, 
and  afford  the  convenicncy  of  water   carriage  to 
Ibme  of  the  moft  inland  ^>arts  of  it,  is  perhaps  as 
well  fitted  by  nature  as  any  large  country  in  Eu- 
rope, to  be  the  feat  of  foreign  commerce,  of  ma- 
nufadures   for   diftant   fale,    and   of  all   the   im- 
provements which  thefe  can  occalion.     From  the 
beginning  of  the    reign  of   Elizabeth   too,    the 
Englifh  legiQature  has   been   peculiarly  attentive 
to  the  intereft  of  commerce  and   manufadures, 
and   in    reality  there   is   no   country  in    Europe, 
Holland  itfelf  not  excepted,  of  which  the  law  is, 
upon  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  this  fort  of 
induftry.     Commerce  and  manufad:ures  have  ac- 
cordingly been  continually   advancing   during  all 
this  period.     The  cultivation   and    improvement 
of  the  country  has,  no  doubt,  been  gradually  ad- 
vancing too :  But  it  feems  to  have  followed  flow- 
ly,   and   at   a  dillance,    the  more  rapid   progrefs 
i)f   commerce  and    manufactures.     The    greater 
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BOOK  pjrt  of  the  country  muft  probably  have  been 
cultivated  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth}  and  a 
very  great  part  of  it  (lill  remains  uncultivated, 
^nd  the  cultivation  of  the  far  greater  part,  much 
inferior  to  what  it  might  be.  The  law  of  Eng- 
Jand,  hosvever,  favours  agriculture  not  only  in- 
diredlly  by  the  protefbion  of  commerce,  but  by 
feveral  direft  encouragements.  Except  in  times 
of  fcarcity,  the  exportation  of  corn  is  not  only 
free,  but  encouraged  by  a  bounty.  In  times  of 
moderate  plenty,  the  importation  of  foreign  corn 
is  loaded  with  duties  that  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion. The  importation  of  live  cattle,  except 
from  Ireland,  is  prohibited  at  all  times,  and  it  is 
but  of  late  that  it  was  permitted  from  thence. 
Thofe  who  cultivate  the  land,  therefore,  have]  a 
monopoly  againft  their  countrymen  for  the  two 
greateft  and  moft  important  articles  of  land  pro- 
duce, bread  and  butchers*  meat.  Thefe  en- 
couragements, though  at  bottom,  perhaps,  as  I 
ihall  endeavour  to  How  hereafter,  altogether  il- 
lufory,  fufHciently  demonftrate  at  leaft  the  good 
intention  of  the  legiflature  tp  favour  agriculture. 
But  what  is  of  much  more  importance  than  all  of 
them,  the  yeomanry  of  England  are  rendered  as 
fccurc,  as  independent,  and  as  refpedable  as  law 
can  make  them.  No  country,  therefore,  in 
which  the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place, 
which  pays  tithes,  and  where  perpetuities,  though 
contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  law,  are  admitted  in 
fome  cafes,  can  give  more  encouragement  to 
agriculture  thar^  England.  Such,  however,  not- 
withftanding,     is    the    ftate    of    its    cultivation. 
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What  would  it  have  been,  had  the  law  given  no 
direct  encouragement  to  agriculture  befides  what 
arifes  indireflly  from  the  progrefs  of  commerce, 
and  had  left  the  yeoman  ••;  in  the  fame  condition 
as  in  moft  other  countries  of  Europe?  It  is  now 
more  than  two  hundred  years  fince  the  beginning 
of  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  period  as  long  as  the 
courfe  of  human  profperity  ufually  endqres. 

France  feems  to  have  had  a  confiderable  (hare 
of  foreign  commerce  near  a  century  before  Eng- 
land was  diftinguifhed  as  a  commercial  coun- 
try. The  marine  of  France  was  confiderable, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  times,  before  the 
expedition  of  Charles  the  Vlllth  to  Naples. 
The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  France, 
however,  is,  upon  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of 
England.  The  law  of  the  country  has  never 
given  the  fame  dire6t  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
to  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  foreign  fhips,  is  very  confiderable. 
That  to  their  colonies  is  carried  on  in  their  own, 
and  is  much  greater  on  account  of  the  great 
riches  and  extent  of  thofe  colonics.  But  it  has 
never  introduced  any  confiderable"  manufaflures 
for  difl:ant  fale  into  either  of  thofe  countries,  and 
the  greater  part  of  both  ftill  remains  uncultivated. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  Portugal  is  of  older 
(landing  than  that  of  any  great  country  in  Europe, 
except  Italy. 

Italy   is  the  only   great  country   of  Europe 
which   feems   to  have   been   cultivated   and   im- 
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^  ni^  ^  provec'  in  every  pnrt,  by  means  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  maniifadurcs  for  didant  fale.  Before 
the  invafion  of  Charles  the  Vlllth,  Italy,  ac_ 
cording  to  Guicciardin,  was  cultivated  not  lefs 
in  the  mod  mountainous  and  barren  parts  of  the 
couYitry,  than  in  the  plained  and  moft  fertile. 
The  advantageous  fuuation  of  the  country,  and 
the  great  number  of  independent  dates  which  at 
that  time  fubfided  in  it,  probably  contributed 
not  a  little  to  this  general  cultivation.  It  is 
not  impoHible  too,  notwithdanding  this  general 
expreffion  of  one  of  the  mod  judiv,ious  and  re- 
ferved  of  modern  hidorians,  that  Italy  was  not 
at  that  time  better  cultivated  than  England  is  at 
prefent. 

The  capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any 
country  by  commerce  and  manufadlures,  is  all  a 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  polTedion,  till  fome 
part  of  it  has  been  fecured  and  realized  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  its  lands.  A 
merchant,  it  has  been  faid  very  properly,  is  not 
ncceflfarily  the  citizen  of  any  particular  country. 
It  is  in  a  great  meafure  indifferent  to  him  from 
what  place  he  carries  on  his  trade  j  and  a  very 
trifling  difgud  will  make  him  remove  his  capital, 
and  together  with  it  all  the  Indudry  which  it  fup- 
ports,  from  one  country  to  another.  No  part  of 
it  can  be  faid  to  belong  to  any  particular  country, 
till  it  has  been  fpread  as  it  were  over  the  face  of 
that  country:  eidier  in  buildings,  or  in  the  lad- 
ing  improvement  of  lands.  No  vedige  now  re- 
mains of  the  great  wealth,  faid  to  have  been 
pofTcfied  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Hans  towns, 

except 
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except  in  the  obfcure  hiftories  of  the  thirteenth  ^  "^^  p. 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  even  uncertain' 
where  fome  of  them  were  fituated,  or  to  what 
towns  in  t.iirope  the  Latin  nanncs  given  to  fome 
of  them  belong.  But  though  the  misfortunes  of 
Italy  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  centuries  greatly  diminifhed  the 
commerce  and  manufad^lures  of  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  and  Tvifcqny,  thofe  countries  ftill  con- 
tinue to  be  among  the  moll  populous  and  bell 
cultivated  in  Europe.  The  civil  wars  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  Spani(h  government  which  fuc- 
ceeded  therrij  chafed  away  the  great  comnncrce 
of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges.  But  Flanders 
llill  continues  to  be  one  of  the  richell,  bed  culti- 
vated, and  moft  populous  provinces  of  Europe. 
The  ordinary  revolutions  of  war  and  government 
^afily  dry  up  the  fources  of  that  wealth  which 
arifes  from  pomnierce  only.  That  which  arifes 
from  the  more  foiid  improvements  of  agriculture^ 
js  much  more  durable,  and  cannot  be  deftroyed 
but  by  thofe  more  violen:  convulfions  occafioned 
\)y  the  depredations  of  hoftile  and  barbarous  na- 
tions continued  for  a  century  or  two  together; 
fuch  as  thofe  that  happened  for  fome  time  before 
and  'after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
yyeftern  provinces  of  Europe, 
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BOOK       IV. 


Of  Syflems  of  political  Oeconomy, 


INTRODUCTION. 

POLITICAL  oEConomy,  confidercd  as  a 
branch  of  the  fcience  of  a  flatefman  or  legif- 
lator,  propofes  two  dirtinfl  obje(9:s :  firft,  to 
provide  a  plentiful  revenue  or  fubfiftence  for  the 
people,  or  more  properly  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide fuch  a  revenue  or  fubfiftence  for  thcmfclves; 
and  fecondly,  to  fupply  the  ftate  or  common- 
wealth with  a  revenue  fufficient  for  the  public 
fer vices.  It  propofes  to  enrich  both  the  people 
and  the  fovereign. 

The  different  progrefs  of  opulence  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  nations,  h,is  given  occafion  to  two 
different  fyftems  of  political  oeconomy,  with  re- 
gard to  enriching  the  people.  The  one  m:\y  be 
called  the  fyftem  of  commerce,  the  other  that  of 
agriculture.  I  fliall  endeavour  to  explain  both 
as  fully  and  djiliB>5tly  as  I  can,  and  fhall  begin 
with  the  fyfttvn  of  com  iierce.  It  is  the  modern 
fyftcm,  and  is  bcft  unJcrftood  in  our  own  country 
and  in  our  own  times. 
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C  II  A  P.     I. 

Of  the  Principle  of  the  commercial,  or  mercantile 

Syflem, 

^pHAT  wealth  confifts  in  money,   or  In  gold  ^  "  a  p. 

and  filver,  is  a  popular  notion  which  na- 1 
turally  arifes  from  the  double  fundlion  of  money, 
9s  the  inftrument  of  commerce,  and  as  the 
mcafure  of  value.  In  confequencc  of  its  being 
the  inftument  of  commerce,  when  we  have  mo- 
ney we  can  mote  readily  obtain  whatever  elfe  we 
have  occafion  for,  thaii  by  means  of  any  other 
commodity.  The  great  affair,  we  always  find, 
is  to  get  money.  When  that  is  obtained,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  fubfequent  pur- 
chafe.  In  coufequence  of  its  being  the  mcafure 
of  value,  we  eftimate  that  of  all  other  commo- 
dities by  the  qu;  ,.icy  of  money  which  they  will 
exchange  for.  We  fay  of  a  rich  man  that  he  is 
worth  a  great  deal,  and  of  a  poor  man  that  he  is 
worth  very  httle  money.  A  frugal  man,  or  a 
man  eager  to  be  rich,  is  faid  to  love  money  j  and 
a  carelefs,  a  generous,  or  a  profufe  man,  is  faid  to 
be  indifferent  about  it.  To  grow  rich  is  to  get 
money;  and  wealth  and  money,  in  fhort,  are, 
in  common  language,  confidered  as  in  every 
refped  fynonymous. 

A  RICH  country,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  rich 
man,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  country  abounding  in 
jnoncyi  and  to  heap  up  gold  and  filver  in  any 
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country  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  readied  way  to  en- 
rich it.  For  fome  time  after  the  drfcovery  of 
America,  the  firft  enquiry  of  the  Spaniards, 
when  they  arrived  upon  any  unknown  coaft,  ufed 
to  be,  if  there  was  any  gold  or  filver  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  ?  By  the  information 
which  they  received,  they  judged  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  a  fettlement  there,  or  if  the 
country  was  worth  the  conquering.  Piano  Car- 
pino,  a  monk  fent  ambaflador  from  the  king  of 
France  to  one  of  the  fons  of  the  famous  Gengis 
Khan,  fays,  that  the  Tartars  ufed  frequently  to 
aflc  him,  if  there  was  plenty  of  fheep  and  oxen  in 
the  kingdom  of  France  ?  Their  enquiry  had  the 
lame  objedl  with  that  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
wanted  to  know  if  the  country  was  rich  enough 
to  be  worth  the  conquering.  Among  the  Tar- 
tars, as  among  all  other  nations  of  (hepherds, 
who  arc  generally  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  money, 
cattle  are  the  inftruments  of  commerce  and  the 
meafures  of  value.  Wealth,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  them,  confided  in  cattle,  as  according  to 
the  Spaniards  it  confided  in  gold  and  filver.  Of 
the  two,  the  Tartar  notion,  perhaps,  was  the 
neareft  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  Locke  remarks  a  didinflion  between 
money  and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other 
moveable  goods,  he  fays,  are  of  fo  confumable 
a  nature  that  the  wealth  which  confifts  in  them 
cannot  be  much  depended  on,  and  a  nation 
which  abounds  in  them  one  year  may,  without 
any  exportation,  but  merely  by  their  own  wade 
and  extravagance,  be  in  great  want  of  them  the 

next. 
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next.  Money,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  fteady  friend,  ^  "^^  **• 
which,  though  it  may  travel  about  from  hand  to  — «— ' 
hand,  yet  if  it  can  be  kept  from  going  out  of  the 
country,  is  not  very  liable  to  be  wafted  and 
confumed.  Gold  and  filver^  therefore,  are,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  moft  folid  and  fubftantial  pare 
of  the  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  to  multiply 
thofc  metals  ought,  he  thinks,  upon  that  account, 
to  be  the  great  obje(?t  of  its  political  oeconomy. 

Others  admit  that  if  a  nation  could  be  fepa- 
rated  from  all  the  world,  it  would  be  of  no  con- 
fequence  how  much,  or  how  little  money  circu- 
lated in  it.  The  confumable  goods  which  were 
circulated  by  means  of  this  money,  would  only 
be  exchanged  for  a  greater  or  a  fmaller  number  of 
pieces ;  but  the  real  wealth  or  poverty  of  the 
country,  they  allow,  would  depend  altogether 
upon  the  abundance  or  fcarcity  of  thofe  con- 
fumable goods.  But  it  is  otherwife,  they  think, 
with  countries  which  have  connections  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  which  are  obliged  to  carry 
on  foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and 
armies  in  diftant  countries.  This,  they  fay,  can- 
not be  done,  but  by  fending  abroad  money  to  pay 
them  with ;  and  a  nation  cannot  fend  much  mo- 
ney abroad,  unlefs  it  has  a  good  deal  at  home. 
Every  fuch  nation,  therefore,  muft  endeavour  in 
time  of  peace  to  accumulate  gold  and  filver, 
that,  when  occafion  requires,  it  may  have  where- 
withal to  carry  on  foreign  wars. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  popular  notions,  all  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  have  ftudied,  though 
to  little  purpofc,   every  poflible  means  of  accu- 
mulating 
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BOOK  mulating  gold  and  filver  in  their  refpcftive  coun- 
tries. Spain  and  Portugal,  the  proprietors  of 
the  principal  mines  which  fupply  Europe  with 
thofe  metals,  have  either  prohibited  their  ex- 
portation under  the  feverefl:  penalties,  or  fub- 
jeflcd  it  to  a  confiderable  duty.  The  like  pro- 
hibition feems  anciently  to  have  made  a  part  of 
the  policy  of  mod  other  European  nations.  It 
is  even  to  be  found,  where  we  Ihould  leaft  of  all 
cxpedl  to  find  it,  in  fome  old  Scotch  a£ts  of  par- 
liament, which  forbid  under  heavy  penalties  the 
carrying  gold  or  filver /or/^  of  the  kingdom.  The 
like  policy  anciently  took  place  both  in  France 
and  England.  ' 

When  thofe  countries  liecame  commercial, 
the  merchants  found  this  prohibition,  upon  many 
occafions,  extremely  inconvenient.  They  could 
frequently  buy  more  advantageoufly  with  gold 
and  filver  than  with  any  other  commodity,  the 
foreign  goods  which  they  wanted,  either  to  im- 
port into  their  own,  or  to  carry  to  fome  other 
foreign  country.  They  remonftrated,  therefore* 
againft  this  prohibition  as  hurtful  to  trade. 

They  reprefented,  firft,  that  the  exportation 
of  gold  and  filver  in  order  to  purchafe  foreign 
goods,  did  not  always  diminifli  the  quantity  of 
thofe  metals  in  the  kingdom.  That,  on  the 
contrary,  it  might  frequently  increafe  that  quan« 
tiiy  i  becaufe,  if  the  confumption  of  foreign 
goods  was  not  thereby  increafed  in  the  country, 
thofe  goods  m'ght  be  re- exported  to  foreign 
countries,  and,  being  there  fold  for  a  large 
profit,  might  bring  back  much  more  treafure 
13  than 
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than  was  originally  fent  out  to  purchafc  them,  c  h^a  p. 

Mr.  Mun    compares  this  operation    of    foreign 

trade  to  the  feed-time  and  harveft  of  agriculture. 

««  If  we  only  behold,"  fays  he,  "  the  a(5lions  of 

«  the   hufbandman   in   the   feed-time,    when  he 

«  cafteth  away  much  good  corn  into  the  ground, 

«<  we  (hall  account  him  rather  a  madman  than  a 

"  hufbandman.      But  when  we  confider  his  la- 

«*  hours  in  the  harveft,  which  is  the  end  of  his 

«  endeavours,  we  fhall  find  the  worth  and  plcnti- 

"  ful  increafe  of  his  adlions.'* 

They  reprefented,  fecondly,  that  this  prohi- 
bition could  not  hinder  the  exportation  of  gold 
and  filver,  which,  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of 
their  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value,  could 
ti?v'  Se  fmuggled  abroad.  That  this  exporta- 
ti'  ■  uld  only  be  prevented  by  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  what  they  called,  the  balance  of  trade. 
That  when  the  country  exported  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  imported,  a  balance  became  due 
to  it  from  foreign  nations,  which  was  necelTarily 
paid  to  it  in  gold  and  filver,  and  thereby  in- 
creafed  the  quantity  of  thofe  metals  in  the  king- 
dom. But  that  when  it  imported  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exported,  a  contrary  balance  be- 
came due  to  foreign  nations,  which  was  ne- 
ceflarily  paid  to  them  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
thereby  diminifhed  that  quantity.  That  in  this 
cafe  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  thofe  metals 
could  not  prevent  it,  but  only  by  making  it 
more  dangerous,  render  it  more  expenfive.  That 
the  exchange  was  thereby  turned  more  againft 
tlie    country  which   owed   the   balance,    than   it 
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®  "iv  ^  otherwife  might  have  been ;  the  merchant  wllej 
purchafed  a  bill  upon  the  foreign  country  being 
obliged  to  pay  the  banker  who  fold  it,  not  only 
for  the  natural  rifle,  trouble  and  expence  ol  fend- 
ing the  money  thither,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
r'li  arifing  fron  the  prohibition.  But  that  the 
more  the  exchange  was  againrt  any  country,  the 
more  the  balance  of  trade  became  hecCiTarily 
aga?nft  it;  the  money  of  that  country  becoming 
neceflfarilv  of  fo  much  lefa  value,  in  comparifon, 
with  that  of  the  country  to  which  the  balance 
was  due.  That  if  the  exchange  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  for  example,  was  five  per 
cent,  againft  England,  it  would  require  a  hun- 
dred and  five  ounces  of  filver  in  England  to  pur- 
chafe  a  bill  for  a  hundred  ounces  of  fiiver  in 
Holland :  that  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  of 
filver  in  England,  therefore,  would  be  worth 
only  a  hundred  ounces  of  filver  in  Holland,  and 
would  purchafe  only  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  Dutch  goods:  but  that  a  hundred  ounces  of 
filver  in  Holland,  on  the  contrary,  would  be 
worth  a  hundred  and  five  ounces  in  England, 
and  would  purchafe  a  proportionable  quantity 
of  Englilh  goods  :  that  the  Englifii  goods  which 
were  fold  to  Holland  would  be  fold  fo  much 
cheaper;  and  the  Dutch  goods  which  were  fold 
to  England,  fo  much  dearer,  by  the  difference 
cf  the  exchange;  that  the  one  would  draw  fo 
much  lefs  Dutch  money  to  England,  and  the 
other  fo  much  more  Englifli  money  to  Holland, 
as  this  difi^erence  amounted  to :  and  that  the 
balance  of  trade,  therefore,  would  necefifarily  be 
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fo  much  more  againft  England,   and   woulc  rc-^^^^^*' 
y^TT  a  greater  balance  of  gold  and  filver  to  be 
exported  to  Holland. 

Those  arguments  were  partly  foiid  and  partly 
fophidical.  They  were  folid  fo  far  as  they 
afiicrtcd  that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  (ilver  \tt 
trade  might  frequently  be  advantageous  to  the 
country.  They  were  folid  too,  in  aflerting  that 
no  prohibition  could  prevent  their  exportation, 
when  private  people  found  any  advantage  in  ex- 
porting them.  But  they  were  fophiftical  in  fup- 
pofing,  that  either  to  preferve  or  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  thofe  metals  required  more  the  at- 
tention of  government,  than  to  preferve  or  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  any  other  ufeful  com- 
modities, which  the  freedom  of  trade,  without 
any  fuch  attention,  never  fails  to  fupply  in  the 
proper  quantity.  They  were  fcphiftical  too, 
perhapc,  in  aflerting  that  the  high  price  of  ex- 
change neceflarily  incieafed,  what  they  called, 
the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  or  occafioned 
the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and 
fiivcr.  That  high  price,  indeed,  was  extremely 
difadvantageous  to  the  merchants  who  had  any 
money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries.  They  paid 
fo  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their  bankers 
granted  them  upon  thofe  countries.  But  though 
the  rilk  arifing  from  the  prohibition  might  occa- 
fion  fome  extraordinary  expence  to  the  bankers, 
it  would  not  neceflarily  carry  any  more  money 
out  of  the  country.  This  expence  would  gene- 
rally be  all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  fmuggling 
the  money  out  of  it,  and  could  fcldom  occafion 
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^  ^iv*  ^  '^^  exportation  of  a  fingle  fix-pence  beyond  tile 
jprecife  .fum  drawn  for.  The  high  price  of  ck- 
t:hange  too  would  naturally  difpofe  ihe  rtiecchams 
do  endeavour  to  make  their  exports  nearly  ba- 
lance their  imports,  in  order  that  they  might 
riiave  this  high  exchange  to  pay  upon  as  fmall  a 
fum  as  poflible.  The  high  price  of  exchange, 
bcfidcs,  muft  neccfla.ily  have  opcrar.d  as  a  tax, 
in  raifing  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  and  thereby 
.diminilhing  their  confumption.  It  would  tend, 
ithereforc,  not  to  increafe>  but  to  diminrfh,  what 
^tnfy  called,  the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade, 
and  confcquently  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
jSlver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  thofe  arguments 
convinced  the  people  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
drefled  They  were  addreffed  by  merchants  to 
parliaments,  and  to  the  councils  of  princes,  to 
nobles,  and  to  country  gentlemen  j  by  thofe  who 
were  fuppofed  to  underftand  trade,  to  thofe  who 
were  confciojs  lo  themfelves  that  they  knew  no- 
thing about  the  matter.  That  foreign  trade  en- 
riched the  country,  experience  denooiiftraied  to 
the  nobles  and  country  gentlemen,  as  well  as  to 
the  merchants ;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner, 
none  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants  knew 
pcrfe^lly  in  what  man/.er  it  enriched  themfelves. 
It  was  their  bufincls  to  know  it.  But  to  know 
in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country,  was  no 
part  of  their  bufinefs.  The  fubjed:  never  came 
inro  their  confidcration,  but  when  they  had  ocqa- 
fion  to  apply  to  their  country  for  Tome  cha^^e  in 
the  liivvs  reccing  to  foreign  tr^df^^  It  theo-  be-. 
V>.i:,.     9  ^  came 
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ctime  DccefTary  to  fay  fbmething  about  the  bene-  ^""^ a  p. 
ficial  cfFcits  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  manner  in 
tvhich  thofe  cfFeds  were  obftruftcd  by  the  laws  a« 
they  then  ftood.  To  the  judges  who  were  to 
decide  the  bufinefs,  it  appeared  a  moft  facisfac- 
tory  account  of  the  matcer,  when  they  were  told 
that  foreign  trade  brought  nnfoney  into  the  coun- 
try, but  that  the  laws  in  queftion  hindered  it 
from  bringing  fo  riiuch  as  it  otherwift '  would  do. 
Thofe  arguments  therefore  produced  the  wifhed- 
for  effect.  The  prohibition  of  exporting  gold 
and  filver  was  in  France  and  England  confined 
to  the  coin  of  thofe  refpedive  countries.  The 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was 
made  free.  In  Holland,  and  in  fome  other 
places,  this  liberty  was  extended  even  to  the  coin 
of  the  country.  The  attentio.i  of  government 
was  turned  away  from  guarding  againft  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  and  filvcr>  to  watch  over  the 
balance  of  trade,  as  the  only  caufe  which  could 
occafion  anyaugmoitation  or  diminution  of  thofe 
metals.  From  one  fruitlefs  care  it  was  turned 
away  to  another  care  much  more  intricate,  much 
more  embarrafling,  and  juft  equally  fruitlefs. 
The  title  of  Mun's  book,  England's  Treafurc 
in  Foreign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  the  political  ceconomy,  not  of  England  only, 
but  of  all  other  commercial  countries.  The  in- 
land or  home  trade,  the  moft  inr.portant  of  all, 
the  trade  in  whkh  an  equal  capital  affords  th)5 
greateft  revenue,  and  creates  the  greaceft  cm-^ 
ployment  to  the  people  of  the  country,  was  con- 
fidered  as  fubfidiary  only  to  foreign  trade.  Ifr 
'^t*^ »  L  2  neither 
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^  °  V.  ^  neither  brought  money  into  the  country^  it  was 
faid,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it.  The  country 
diereforc  could  never  become  cither  riqher  or 
poorer  by  means  of  it,  except  fo  far  as  its  pro- 
fperity  or  decay  might  indiredlly  influence  the 
Aate  of  foreign  trade,  hW  : '-y^iv  bit^  1m—  m^th 
•  A  COUNTRY  that  ha?  no  mines  of  its  own  mu/l 
undoubtedly  draw  iis  gold  and  filver  from  fo- 
reign countries,  in  the  fame  manr  r  as  one  that 
has  no  vineyards  ol  its  own  mult  draw  its  wines. 
It  does  not  fecm  ncceflkry,  however,  that  the  at- 
tention of  government  jihould  be  more  turned 
towards  the  one  than  towards  the  other  obje6t« 
A  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy  wine, 
will  always  get  the  wine  which  it  has  occaiion 
for  J  and  a  country  that  has  wherewithal  to  buy 
gold  and  filver,  will  never  be  in  want  of  thofe 
metals.  They  are  to  be  bought  for  a  certain  price 
like  all  other  commodities,  and  as  they  are  the 
price  of  all  other  commodities,  fo  all  other  com- 
modities arc  the  price  of  thofe  metals.  We  truft 
with  perfe6t  fecurity  that  the  freedom  of  trade* 
without  any  attention  of  government,  will  always 
fupply  us  with  the  wine  which  we  have  occafion 
for:  and  we  may  truft  with  equal  fecurity  that  it 
will  always  fupply  us  with  all  the  gold  and  filver 
which  we  can  afford  to  purcfeafe  or  to  employ, 
either  in  circulating  our  commodities,  or  in  other 

**  The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  hu- 
man induftry  can  either  purchafe  or  produce, 
naturally  regulates  itfelf  in  every  country  accord- 
ing to  the  cftcdual  demand,  or  according  to  the 
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dtmatid  of  thofe  who  arc  willing  to  pay  the  whole  c  h^a  p. 
fcnt,  labour  and  profits  which  muft  be  paid  in 
order  to  prepare  and  bring  it  to  market.  But  no 
commodities  regulate  themfelvcs  more  eafily  tfr 
more  exaflly  according  to  this  effedtual  demand 
than  gold  and  filver;  becaufe,  on  account  of  thfe 
fmall  bulk  and  great  value  of  thofe  metals^  no 
commodiries  can  be  more  eafily  tranfported  from 
one  place  to  another,  from  the  places  where  they 
ABC  cheap,  to  ihofe  where  they  are  dear,  from  the 
places  where  they  exceed,  to  thofe  where  they 
fall  Ihort  of  this  effeftual  demand.  If  there  were 
in  England,  for  example,  an  cffeftual  demand 
for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a  packet-boat 
could  bring  from  L.ifbon,  or  from  wherever  elfe 
it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tuns  of  gold,  which  could 
be  coined  into  more  than  five  millions  of  guineas. 
But  if  there  were  an  efFedual  demand  for  grain  to 
the  fame  value,  to  import  it  would  require,  at 
five  guineas  a  tun,  a  million  of  tuns  of  fhipping, 
or  a  thoufand  ihips  of  a  thoufand  tuns  each.  The 
navy  of  England  would  not  be  fufficient.  uu-., 

't<  When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  imported 
Unto  any  country  exceeds  the  efFedual  demand,  no 
vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  their  ex- 
portation. All  the  fanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  ilivir  gold  and  fil- 
''cr  at  home.  The  continual  importations  from 
Peru  and  Brazil  exceed  the  efFedual  demand  of 
thofe  countries,  and  fink  the  price  of  thofe  me- 
dals there  below  that  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
\r'm.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in  any  particular 
.C^WKry  th^^  quantity  fell  fhort  of  the  effedtual 
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^  **jy  ^  demand,  To  as  to  raifc  their  price  above  that'^f 
^thc  neighbouring  countries,  the  government 
vvould  have  no  occafion  to  take  any  pains  to  imi^ 
port  them.  If  it  were  even  to  take  pains  to  pre* 
vent  their  importation,  it  would  not  be  able  to 
effefluate  it.  Thof^  metals,  when  the  Spartans 
had  got  wherewithal  to  purchafe  th^m,  broke 
through  all  the  barriers  which  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  oppofed  to  their  entrance  into  Lacedcmon. 
All  the  fanguniary  laws  of  the  cu{l:ni;s  are  not 
able  to  prevent  the  innportation  of  the  teas  of  the 
Dutch  and  Gottenburgh  Faft  India  companies; 
bccaufe  fomewhat  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  Bri- 
tish company.  A  pound  of  tea,  however,  is 
about  a  hundred  times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the 
higheft  prices,  fixteen  ihillings,  that  is  com- 
monly paid  for  it  in  filver,  and  more  than  two 
thoufand  times  the  bulk  of  the  fame  price  in 
gold,  and  confequently  juft  fo  many  times  more 
difficult  to  fmuggle.  ^  ■  -  . 

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  eafy  tranfportation  of 
gold  and  filver  from  the  places  where  they  abound 
to  thofe  where  they  arc  wanted,  that  the  price  of 
thofe  metals  does  not  fludluate  continiiaily  like 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities, 
which  are  hindered  by  their  bulk  from  ftiiftinnr 
their  fituation,  when  the  market  happens  to  be 
cither  over  or  under- ftocked  with  them.  The 
price  of  thofe  metals,  indeed,  is  not  altogether 
exempted  from  variajon,  but  the  changes  to 
which  it  is  liable  are  generally  flow,  gradual, 
and  uniform.  In  Europe^  for  example,  iq  is 
fuppofed,     without    much    foundation,    perhaps, 
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rtwtj  duriag  the  courfc  of  the  prefenc  and  pre-  c  h^a  p. 
ceding  century,  ihcy  have  been  conftantly,  but 
gradually,  finking  in  their  value,  on  account  of 
th«  ccp^'oual  importations  from  the  Spanifh 
Weft  Indies.  But  to  make  any  fudden  change 
in  tlw  price  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  as  to  raife  or 
lower  at  once,  ienfibly  and  remarkably,  the  mo»< 
ney' price  of  all  other  commodities,  requires  fuch 
a  revplution  in  commerce  as  that  occafioned  by 
the  difcovcry  of  America,  til  y  ifiinopn.sl  mij  UA 
aJiF,  notwithllanding  aU  this,  gold  and  filver 
Ihould  at  any  time  fall  fliort  in  a  country  which 
has  wherewithal  to  purchafc  them,  there  are 
more  expedients  for  fupplying  their  place,  man 
that  of  almoft  any  other  commodity.  If  the 
materials  of  manufa6ture  are  wanted,  induftry 
rnuft  Hop.  If  provifions  are  \^ anted,  the  people 
muft  (larve.  But  if  money  is  wanted,  barter 
will  fupply  its  place,  though  with  a  good  deal  of 
inconveniency.  Buying  and  felling  upon  creiMr, 
and  the  different  dealers  compenfating  their  cre- 
dits with  one  another,  once  a  month  or  once  a 
year,  will  fupply  it  with  Icfs  inconveniency.  A 
well-regulated  paper  money  will  fupply  it,  not 
only  without  any  inconveniency,  but,  in  fome 
cafes,  with  f  jme  advantages.  Upon  every  ac- 
count, therefore,  the  attenuon  of  government 
never  was  fo  unneceflarily  employed,  as  when 
direfted  to  watch  over  the  prefervation  or  increafe 
of  the  quantity  of  money  in  any  country. 

No  complaint,  however,  is  more  common  than 
that  of  a  fcarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine, 
roufl:  always  be  fcarce  with  thofe  who  have  nei- ; 
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B  o  o  ic  thcr  wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrd^iii  -^ 
ic.    Thofc  who  have  cither,  will  feklom  be  irnox 
want  cither  of  the  money,  or  of  the  wine  whichi u 
they  hJL/e   occafion   for.     This  complaint,  how%o-. 
ever,  of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  is  nor  always  con-<.rf 
fined   to   improvident   fpendthrifcs.     It   ia  fome««fti 
times  general  through  a  who      mercantile  town, 
and   the  country   in  its   neighbourhood.     Ovcr*«j  • 
trading  is  the  common  caufe  of  it.     Sober  mcn^f 
whofe  projedls  have  been  difproportioned  to  their 
capitals,    are    as   likely   to   have   neither   where-r 
withal  to  buy  money,  nor  credit  to  borrow  ir,  as 
prodigals    whofe    expence    has    been    difpropor-r" 
tioned    to   their   revenue.     Before  their   projects 
can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  (lock  is  gone,  and 
their    credit    with   it.     They    run   about    every- 
where  to  borrow    money,  and  every   body   tells 
them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.     Even  fuch 
general  complaints  of  the  fcarcity   of  money  do 
not  always  prove  that  the  ufual  number  of  gold 
and  filver  pieces  are  not  circulating  in  the  coun- 
try, but  that  many  people  want  thofc  pieces  who 
have  nothing  to  give  for  them.     When  the  pro- 
fits of  trade  happen  to  be  greater  than  ordinary, 
over- trading  becomes  a  general  error  both  among 
great   and   fmall   dealers.     They   do   not   always 
fend  more  money   abroad   than   ufual,  but   they 
buy  upon  credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  an 
unufual  quantity  of  goods,    which  they  fend  to 
fome  diftant   market,  in  hopes   that  the  returns 
will  come  in   before   the  demand   for   payment. 
The  demand  comes  before  the  returns,  and  they 
have  nothing  at  hand,  with  which  they  can  either 
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purchafc  money,  or  give  folid  fccurity  for  bor-  c  "  a  p. 
rowing.    Ic  is  not  any  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver, 
but  thf  diificulty  which  fuch  people  find  in  bor-  ' 
rowing,  and  which  cheir  creditors  find  in  getting  ' 
payment,  that  occafions  Che  general  complaint  of 
the  fcarcity  of  money,   -m^m   jnytivt,!;.;  m    .1    *-:.r:T 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  feri- 
oufly  to  prove,  that  wealth  does  not  confift  in 
money,  or  in  gold  and  nlver;  but  in  what  mo- 
ney purchafes,  and  is  valuable  only  for  puthaf- 
ing.  Money,  no  doubt,  makes  always  a  part  of 
the  national  capital ;  but  it  has  already  been  * 
(hown  that  it  generally  makes  but  a  fmall  part»  ' 
and  always  the  moft  unprofitable  part  of  it. 

It  is  not  becaufe  wealth  confifts  more  cfTcn- 
tially  in  money  than  in  goods,  that  the  mercharr 
finds  it  generally  more  eafy  to  buy  goods  wi  H 
money,  than  to  buy  money  with  goods ;  but  be- 
caufe money  is  the  known  and  eftabliflicd  inftru- 
ment  of  commerce,  for  which  every  thing  is 
readily  given  in  exchange,  but  which  is  not  al»  " 
ways  with  equal  readincfs  to  be  got  in  exchange 
for  every  thing.  The  greater  part  of  goods  be- 
fides  are  more  perifhablc  than  money,  and  he 
may  frequently  fuflrain  a  much  gre.  xr  lofs  by 
keeping  them.  When  his  goods  are  upon  hand 
too,  he  is  more  liable  to  fuch  demands  for  mo- 
ney as  he  may  not  be  able  to  aniwcr,  than  when 
he  has  got  their  price  in  his  coffers.  Over  and 
above  all  this,  his  profit  arifes  more  diredly 
from  felling  than  from  buying,  and  he  is  upon 
all  thefe  accounts  generally  much  more  anxious 
to  exchange  his  goods  for  money,  than  his  mo- 
ney 
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^  ^y^^  ney  for  goods.     But  thowgh  a  particul?!:  .mer-: 
VV^  chant,  with  abundance  of  goods  in  his  warchQ^fc, 
may  fonnetimcs  be  ruined  by  not  being  ablq  ,to 
fell  them  in  time»  a  nation  or  country  is  nQ(^  li^'-, 
ble  to  the  iarne  accident.     The  whole  capi>.;il  ofj 
a  merchant  frequently  confifts  in  f>erifliablci  goods, 
defined  for  purchafing  money.     But  it  is  but  a 
very  fmall  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  la^d 
and  labour  of  a  country  which  can  ever  be  de- 
fined  «br  purchafing  gold  and  Hlver  from  thifk 
neighbours.     The   far  greater  part   is   circulated 
•    and  confumed  among   themfdves  j  and  even  of 
the  furplus  which  is  fent  abroad,  the  greater  part 
*       is  generally  deftined  for  the  purchafe  of  other  fo- 
re^ goods.     Though  gold  and  filver,  therefore, 
could  not  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  goods  de- 
ftincd  to  purchafe  them,  die  nation  would  not  be 
'iv    ruined.     It   might,  indeed,  fufFer  fome  lofs  and 
incoRveniency,  and  be  forced  upon  fome  of  thofe 
expedients  which  are  necelTary  for  lupplying .  the 
place  of  money.     The  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and   labour,    however,    would   be    the   fame,    or 
very  nearly  the  fame,  as  ufual,  becaufe  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame  confumable  capital  would 
be    employed   in   maintaining  it.     And   though 
goods  do  not  always  draw  money  fo  readily  as 
money  draws  goods,  in  the  long  run  they  draw 
it   more    neceflarily   than    even   it  draws   them. 
Goods  can  ferve  many  other  purpofes  befides  pur- 
diafing  money,  but  mone>    can   ferve   no  other 
purpofe     befides     purchafing    goods.       Money^ 
tberiefore,  neceflarily  runs  after  goods,  hut  goods 
do  not  always  or  nccelTarily  run  after  money. 
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nFrnaiS'vvho'biiy?,  cldes  not  always  mean  to  fell  cW>i« 
a^kift,"  but"    frequently   to    ufe   or  to   confufncj 
v^ereas'  he' who  felis,  always  means  to  bay  agatft." 
The  orte  may   frequently  have  done  the  whcle,^' 
biit  the  other  can  never  have  done  more  than  thd  - 
one-half  of  his  bufinefs.      It  is   not  for  its  owh'' 
/fake  that   men   defire   money,  but  for  the  fake' 
of  what  they  can  pure  ha  fc  with  itJ«J  ri&q  iiwa  ypv 
Consumable  commodities,  it  is  faid,  are  foon  ■ 
dcftroyed ;  whereas  gold  and  filver  are  of  a  more 
durable   nature,  and,  were   it   not   for   this   con- 
tinual   exportation,    might   be    accumulated     for 
ages  together,  to  the  incredible  augmentation  of 
the  real  wealth  of  the  country.     Nothing  there-* 
fore,    it    is   pretended,    can    be    more   difadvan- 
tageous   to   any   country,   than    the   trade   which 
confifts  in  the  exchange  of  fuch  lading  for  fuch 
perifhable   commodities.     We  do   not,  however,' 
reckon  that  trade  difadvantageous  which  confifts 
in  the  exchange  of  the  hard -ware  of  England  for 
the  wines  of  France ;  and  yet  hard-ware  is  a  very 
dprable  commodity,  and  were  it  not  for  this  con-^ 
tinual  exportation,  might  too  be  accumulated  for 
ages    together,   to    the    incredible   augmentation 
,of  the  pots   and   pans  of  the   country.     But   it 
readily  occurs  that  the  number  of  fuch  utenfils 
is  in  every  country  neceflarily  limited  by  the  ufe 
which  there  is  for  them  j  that  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  have  more  pots  and  pans  than  were  neceflary 
for  cooking  the  vidluals  ufually  confumed  there; 
and  that,  if  the  quantity  of  victuals  were  to   in- 
creafe,    the    number    of   pots   and    pans    would 
readily  increafe  slong  with  it,  a  part  of  the  in- 
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^  ?v*^  ^  Cfafed   quantity  of  vi6buals  being  employed  in 
purchafing  them,  or  in  maintaining  an  additionat 
number  of  workmen  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  make 
them.     It  Ihould  as  readily  occur  that  the  quan- 
tity of  gold,  and  filvcr  is  in  every  country  limited 
by  the  ufc  which  there  is  for  thole  metals ;  that 
their  ufe  con  fids  in  circulating  commodities   as 
coin,  and  in  affording  a  fpecies  of  houfliold  furni- 
ture as  plate  i  that  the  quantity  of  coin  in  €very 
country  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  commo- 
dities which  are  to  be  circulated  by  it:  increafe 
that  value,  i^nd  immediately  a  part  of  it  will  be 
fent  abroad  to  purchafe,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had, 
the  additional  quantity  of  coin  requiiite  for  circu- 
lating thenri :  that  the  quantity  of  plate  is  regulated 
by  the  number  and  wealth  of  thofe  private  fami- 
lies who  chufe  to  indulge  themfelves  in  that  fort 
of  magnificence :  increafe  the  number  and  wealth 
of  fuch   families,    and  a  part  of  this  increafed 
wealth  will  moft  probably  be  employed  in  purchaf- 
ing, wherever   it   is   to   be   fouiiJ^  an   additional 
q^uantity  of  plate :  that  to  attempt  to  increafe  the 
wealth  of  any  country,  either  by  introducing  or  by 
detaining  in  it  an  unnecefl'ary  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver,  is  as  abfurd  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to 
increafe  the  good   cheer  of   private  families,  by 
obliging  them  to  keep  an  unneceflary  number  of 
kitchc.  uienfils.     As  the  expence  of  purchafing 
ihofe  unnecefTary  ucenfiis  would  diminifh  inftead 
of  increafing  either  the  quantity  or  goodnefs  of 
ihe  family  provifions  j  fo  the  expence  of  purchafe- 
log  an   unnecefTary   quantity  of  gold   and   fiWer 
mull,  in  every  coumry,   as   nccctTarily   dirainifli 
*    .T  the 
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the  wealth  which  feeds,  clothes,  and  lodges^  c  h^a  p 
which  maintains  and  employs  the  people.  Gold 
and  filver,  whether  in  the  Ihape  of  coin  or  of 
plate,  arc  utenfils,  ic  mult  be  remembered,  as 
much  as  the  furniture  of  the  kitchen.  Increafe 
the  ufc  for  them,  rncreafe  the  confumable  com- 
modities which  arc  to  be  circulated,  managed, 
and  prepared  by  means  of  them,  and  you  will 
infallibly  increafe  the  quantity  j  but  if  you  at- 
tempt, by  extraordinary  irieans,  to  increafe  tire 
quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly  diminifh  the  ufe 
and  even  the  quantity  too,  which  in  thole  metals 
can  never  be  greater  than  what  the  ufe  requires. 
Were  they  ever  to  be  accumulated  beyond  this 
quantity,  their  tranfportation  is  fo  eafy,  and  the 
lofs  which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  unem- 
ployed fo  great,  that  no  law  could  prevent  their 
being  immediately  fent  out  of  the  country.  ■■' 

It  is  not  always  necelfary  to  accumulate  gold 
and  filver,  in  order  to  enable  a  country  to  carry 
on  foreign  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  ar- 
mies in  diftant  countries.  Fleets  and  armies  arc 
maintained,  not  with  gold  and  filver,  but  with 
confumable  goods.  The  nation  which,  from  the 
annual  produce  of  its  domeftic  indullry,  from  the 
annual  revenue  arifing  out  of  its  lands,  and  labour, 
and  confumable  ftock,  has  wherewithal  to  purcliafe 
thofe  confumable  goods  in  diftant  countries,  can 
maintain  foreign  wars  there.  

A  NATION  may  purchafe  the  pay  and  provifions 
of  an  army  in  a  diftant  country  three  dilFcrent 
ways  i  by  fending  abroad  either,  firft,  fome  part 
Qf  hi  accumulated .  gold  «nd  filler  j  or  fecor.dly, 
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■  °^  ^  fbme  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  -manu- 
fadlures;  or  Idll  of  all,  fome  part  of  its  annual 
rude  produce.  -VTi.-<ti  ::.;iloiJirujb  eistv/  istjv  •  haa. 
iL.  The  gold  and  filwer  which  can  properly?  be 
confidcred  as  accumulated  or  ftored  up  in  any 
country,  may  be  diftinguiOied  into  three  parts; 
fi/ft  the  circulating  money;  fccondly,  the  plate 
of  private  families;  and  laft  of  all,  the  money 
v/hich  may  have  been  collctfted  by  many  years 
parfimony,  and  laid  up  in  the  trsafury  of.  the 
prince.^-.  --•  f^-.it-T'  ^  fv-i.^jf^p  ?*"i,"Vf'  ^/v'tj'oI*  ■■■ 
>  It  can  ftldom  happen  that  much  can  be  fpared 
from  the  circulating  money  of  the  country;  bc- 
caufe  in  that  there  can  fcldom  be  much  redun- 
dancy. The  value  of  goods  annually  bought  and 
ibid  in  any  country  requires  a  certain  quantity 
of  money  to  circulate  and  diftribute  them  to 
their  proper  confumers,  and  can  give  employ- 
ment to  no  moiC.  The  channel  of  circulation 
neceiTarily  draws  to  itfelf  a  fum  fufficient  to  fill 
it,  and  never  admits  any  more.  Something, 
however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from  this  chan- 
EcJ  in  the  cafe  of  foreign  war.  By  the  great 
number  of  people  who  are  maintained  abroad, 
fewer  are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer  goods  are 
circulated  tl>ere,  and  lefs  money  becomes  neccf- 
fary  to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quan- 
tit)  of  paper  money,  of  fome  fort  or  other  too, 
Juch  as  exchequer  notes,  navy  bilb,  and  bank 
bills  in  England,  is  generally  iflfued  upon  fuch 
occafions,  and  by  fupplying  the  place  of  circu* 
laring  gold  and  filvtr,  gives  an  opportunity  of 
fending  a  greater   quantity   of  ir  abroad.      AU 
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this,  hcjwevcr,  could  afford  but  a  pooi'  rfifource  *^  *•  j*  ^* 
ibrimaimaifling.  a  foreig'.  war,,  of  great  cxpencc 
and  feveral  years  duration.  —  •:>•  ^')Hb(>A«j  nfiin 
..iThbv  mdting  down  of  the  plate  6f  private  fa- 
milies, has  upon  every  occafion  been  found  a  ftill 
more- infignificant  one.  The  French,  in  the  bc-« 
ginning  of  the  laftf  war,  did  not  derive  fo  nrtucH 
advantage  from  this  expedient  as  to  compenifatc 
the  lofs  of  the  fafhion.    •  '  '  ■  *'. 

The  accunniulated  treafures  of  the  prince  have^ 
in  former  tinies,  afforded  a  much  greater  and 
more  lading  refource.  In  the  prefenc  times,  if 
you  except  the  king  of  Prufiia,  to  accumulate 
treafuFJ  Teems  to  be  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Eu- 
ropean princes.     h.U.;    i.^^  J:u./^.  -u       -■'    !'* 

Thi  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  Waris 
of  the  prefcnt  century,  the  moft  expenfive,  per-, 
haps,  iwhich  hiftory  records,  feem  to  have  had 
little  dependency  upon  the  exportation  either  of 
the  circulating  money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private 
families,  or  of  the  treafure  of  the  prince.  The 
Ml  French  war  coft  Great  Britain  upwards  of 
ninety  millions,  including  not  only  the  fevcnty-- 
five  millions  of  new  debt  that  was  contraded^' 
but  the  additional  two  fhillings  in  the  pdund- 
liind  tax,  and  what  was  annually  borrowed  cf  rhe 
finking  fund.  Morf!  than  two- thirds  of  this  ex- 
pence  were  laid  out  in  diftant  countries ;  in  Ger-* 
many,  Portugal,  America,  in  ihe  ports  of  th^ 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Eait  and  Wef^  Indies;- 
The  kings  of  England  had  no  accumuUicd  treai^ 
lure.  We  never  heard  of  any  extraordinary 
quantity  of  plate  being-  melted  down.  The  cir- 
>   .  ,  culating 
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'  ^,^  *  calaring  golc  and  filvcr  of  the  country  had  not 
been  fuppofcd  :o  exceed  eighteen  nniHions.     Since 
t;:e  late  re-coinage  of  £he  gold,   however,  it  is 
^yclicved  to  have  been  a  good  deal  under-rated. 
Let  us  fuppofe,  therefore,    according  m  d>.c  mofl 
exaggerated   connputation   which  I   ajmember  to 
have  either  (en  or  heard  of,  that,  gold  atii  fil ver 
together,  it  amounted   to   thin.?  mVubns.     l~L:i 
the  war  been  carried  on,  by  mentis  of  .;'jr  money, 
the  whole  of  it  wu%  even  iccording  to  this  com- 
putation, have  btcn  fent  out  and  returned  sfram 
at  leaft   tvvlce,  in   ^    period   ot  between  fvA   and 
l£V?n  yeai^.     Should  this  be  fuppofed,  it  VAi  ild 
m^brd  die  moft  decifive  argument  to  dcmonftrate 
how   ur.acce (firry  it  is  for  government  to  watch 
pver  i-ji':  prercrvation  of  money,  fmce  upon  this 
fuppontion  ihe  whole  money  of  the  country  muft 
have  gone  from  i:  and  returned  to  it  again,  two 
difFerent  times   in  fo  fhort  a  period,  without  any 
body's  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter.     The 
ch^innel   of  circulation,  however,  never  appeared 
more  empty  than  ufual  during  any  part  of  this 
period.      Few    people   wanted    money   who   had 
wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.     The  profits  of  foreign 
trade,    indeed,    were    greater   than    ufual   during 
ihe  whole  war  j  but  efpecially  towards  the  end  of 
it.     This   occafioned,    what   it   always  o:cafions, 
a  general  over- trading  in  all  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  this  again  occafioned  the  ufual  com- 
plaint of  the   fcarcity  of  money,    which   always 
follows     over- trading.       Many     pro;lc     wanted 
it,  who  had  neither   wherewithal  t        »y  it,  nor 
credit  to    borrow   itj    and  bt.A'v'      the  deotors 
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found  it  difficult  to  bo:\ow,  the.  creditors  found  ^  "^ a  p. 
it  difHcult    to  get  p'yment.       Gold    and   filver, 
however,    were    gererally   to    be    had   for    their 
value,    by  thofe  whj  had  that  value  to  give  for 

tnem»  ,y  ^^^^.c;^  t4^f  .•»>  »-^*'i-  j  •'-■ .  ^«,  '\*^ii  *  •  •*-'  ■  ■  •'■: 
,  The  enornno'js  expence  of  the  late  war,  there- 
fore, mu(t  have  been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  but  by  that 
of  Britifh  connmodities  of  fomc  kind  or  other. 
When  the  governnnent,  or  thofe  who  adled  under 
them,  contraded  with  a  merchant  for  a  remit- 
tance to  fome  foreign  country,  he  would  natu- 
rally endeavour  to  pay  his  foreign  correfpondent, 
upon  whom  he  had  granted  a  bill,  by  fending 
abroad  rather  commodities  than  gold  and  filver. 
If  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  were  not  in 
demand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  to 
fend  them  to  fome  other  country,  in  which  he 
could  purchafe  a  bill  upon  that  country.  The 
tranfportation  of  commodities,  when  properly 
fuitcd  to  the  market,  is  always  attended  with  a 
confiderable  profit ;  whereas  that  of  gold  and 
filver  is  fcarce  ever  attended  with  any.  When 
thofe  metals  are  fent  abroad  in  order  to  purchafe 
foreign  commodities,  the  merchant's  profit  arifes, 
not  from  the  purchafe,  but  from  the  fale  of  the 
returns.  But  when  they  are  fent  abroad  merely 
to  pay  a  debt,  he  gets  no  returns,  and  confe- 
quently  no  profit.  lie  naturally,  therefore, 
exerts  his  invention  to  find  out  a  way  of  paying 
his  (o-^Ji^:  ddn^j  rather  by  the  ejfportation  of 
co;ri.jodities  thar,  by  that  of  gold  and  filver. 
Tie  great  quantity  of  B  i.ci!h  goodi  exported 
Vol.  II. 
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^iv.  ^  during  the  courfe  of  the  late  war,  without  bring- 
ing back  any  returns,  is  accordingly  remarked 
by  the  author  of  The  Prefent  State  of  the 
Nation.       .  -,      '       ^    .  -.  ^     ,     . 

Besides  the  three  forts  of  gold  and  filver  above 
mentioned,  there  is  in  all  great  commercial 
countries  a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  im- 
ported and  exported  for  the  purpofcs  of  foreign 
trade.  This  bullion,  as  it  circulates  among 
different  commercial  countries  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  national  coin  circulates  in  every  par- 
ticular country,  may  be  confidcrcd  as  the  money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic.  The  national 
coin  receives  its  movement  and  direction  from 
the  commodities  circulated  within  the  precindls 
of  each  particular  country  i  the  money  of  the 
mercantile  republic,  from  thofe  circulated  be- 
tween different  countries.  Both  are  employed 
in  facilitating  exchanges,  the  one  between  differ- 
ent individuals  of  the  fame,  the  other  between 
thofe  of  different  nations.  Part  of  this  money 
of  the  great  mercantile  republic  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was,  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
late  war.  In  time  of  a  general  war,  it  i»  natural 
to  fuppofe  that  a  movement  and  dirc6lion  fhould 
be  impreffed  upon  it,  different  from  what  it 
ufually  follows  in  profound  peace  j  that  it  (hould 
circulate  more  about-  the  feat  of  the  war,  and  be 
more  employed  in  piirchafing  there,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  pay  and  provifions 
gf  the  different  armies.  But  whatever  part  of 
this  money  of  the  mercancile  republic  Great 
Britain  may   have     annually    employed     in    this 
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matitier,    it  muft  have  been  annually  purchafeJ,  chap. 
either  with  Britifh  commodities,    or  with   fome- 
thing   clic  that  had   been  purchafed  with   them  ; 
which  ftill  bring  us  back  to  commodities,   to  the 
annual   produce  of  the   land   and   labour  of  the 
country,  as  the  ultimate  refources  which  enabled 
Us  to  carry  on  the  war.     It  is  natural  indeed  to 
fuppofe,    that  fo   great  an   annual  expence  muft 
have  been  defrayed  from  a  great  annual  produce. 
The  expence  of  176 1,  for  example,  amounted  to 
more  than  nineteen  millions.     No  accumulation 
could  have   fupported  fo  great  an  annual  profu- 
fion.     There  is  no  annual  produce  even  of  gold 
and   filver  which  could  have  fupported  it.     The 
whole    gold   and   filver    annually   imported    into 
both  Spain  and  Portugal,   according  to  the  beft 
accounts,  does  not   commonly  much  exceed  fix 
millions  fterling,    which,    in    fomc  years,    would 
fcarcfc  have   paid   four   months   expence  of    the 
late  war.    "'*••    ^'''-     ■  '■■'■■'   ■  • 
'.''The  commodities  moft  proper  for  being  tranf- 
ported  to  diftant  countries,  in  order  to  purchafc 
there,  either  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an  army, 
or  fome  part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  re* 
public    to    be    employed    in    purchafing    them, 
feem  to  be  the  finer  and  more  improved  manu'^ 
faftufeSi  fuch  as  contain  a  great  value  in  a  fmall 
bulk,  and  can,  therefore,  be  exported  to  a  great 
diftance  at  little  expence.     A  country  whofc  in- 
duftry  produces  a   great  annual  furplus   of  fuch 
manufadlures,   which  are  ufually  exported  to  fo- 
reign coi?ntries,    may  carry  on  for  many  years  a 
vby  w-ipviifiVe    foreign  war,    wichout  either  ex- 
■»  '  '  M  2  porting 
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j^  porting  any  confiderable  quantity  ot  gold  and 
-v-*-/ filver,  or  even  having  any  fuch  quantity  to  ex- 
port, A  confiderable  part  of  tlie  annual  Air- 
plus  of  ifo  manufafturefr  mull,  indeed,  in  this 
cafe  be  exported,  without  bringing  back  any  re- 
turns to  th".  ,  u'iu  ,,  though  it  does  to  the  mer. 
chant;  •,'.c  r:'^YC'""r"C'»t  purchafing  of  the  mer- 
chant 'i's  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in  order 
to  pvirchafe  there  the  pay  and  provifions  of  an 
army.  Some  part  of  this  furplus,  however,  may 
ftiil  continue  to  bring  oulk  a  iCturn.  The  ma- 
niifa6lurers,  during  the  war,  will  have  a  double 
demand  upon  them,  and  be  called  upon,  firft, 
10  work  up  goods  to  be  fent  abroad,  for  paying 
the  bills  drawn  upon  foreign  countries  for  the 
pay  and  proviru)ns  of  the  army;  and,  fecondly, 
10  woik  up  fuch  as  are  necelTary  for  purchafing 
the  common  returns  that  had  ufually  been  con- 
fumeJ  in  the  country.  In  the  midft  of  the  moH 
cJeftrudive  foreign  war,  therefore,  the  greater 
part  of  manufaflures  may  frequently  flourilh 
greatly  j  and,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  decline 
on  the  rtturn  of  the  peace.  They  may  flourifli 
amidfl  the  ruin  of  their  countny,  and  begin  to 
decay  up'^n  tlie  return  of  its  profperity.  The 
different  lUce  ot  many  uifferen:  branches  of  the 
Britifli  rnanofaftiires  during  the  late  war,  and  for 
fome  time  ^'ter  the  per  f ,  may  ii^rve  as  an  illuf- 
tration  of  what  has  been  juf^  now  fiid. 

No  foreign  war  ( '^  git<  iit  cxpence  or  duration 
c6uld  conveniently  ca  ried  on  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  rude  prcduce  of  the  foil.  The  ex- 
pence  of  finding  fuch  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  fo- 
-  7    .  .  reign 
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icign   country  as   might    nurchafe   the   pay  and  ^  "^^  **• 
provifions  of  an  army,  w(      I  be  too  great.     Few 
countries  too  produce  much  more  rude  produce 
than  what  is  fufficient  for  the  fubfiftenie  of  their 
own    inhabitants.      To    fend    abroad    any    great 
quantity    of   it,    therefore^     wouM     be    to    fend 
abroad  a  part  of  the  neccffary  fubfiflcnce  of  the 
people.     It  is  otherwife  with  the  exportation  of 
manufa£tures.     The  maintenance   of  the    people 
employed  in  them  is  kept  at  home,  and  only  the 
furplus    part    of   their   work   is   exported.     Mr. 
Hume  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  England  to  carry  on,  with- 
out interruption,    any   foreign  war  of  long  dura- 
tion.    The  Englifh,   in  thofe  days,   had  nothing 
wherewithal    to  purchafe   the  pay  and   provifions 
of  their  armies  in  foreign  countries,    but  either 
the  rude  produce  of  the  Ibil,  of  which  no  confi- 
derable  part  could  be  fpared  from  the  home  con- 
fump   on,   or  a  few  manufactures  of  the  coarfcft 
kind,  of  which,  as  well  as  ot  the  rude  produce, 
rhe  tranfportation  was  too  expenfive.     This  ina- 
bilii>  did  not  arife  from  the  want  of  money,  but 
of       J   finer   and  more   improved  manufactures. 
Buying    and   felling  was   tranlaCted  by  itieans  of 
money  in   England   then,  as  well   as  now.     The 
quantity  of  circulating   money  muft    have   born 
the  fame  proportion  to  the  number  and  vaSue  of 
purchafes    and    fales    ufually  tranfaCted    at    that 
time,  which  it  docs  to  thofe  tranfafled  at  prefent  j 
or  rather  it  muft    ave  born  a  greater  proportion, 
becaufs  there    was    then   no   paper,    which    now 
occupies  a  great  part  of  the  employment  of  gold 
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^^iv  ^  '"^  filvcr.     Among  nations  to  whom  conr>!T<'»rcf 
^ and  manufa(5lures  arc  little  known,   the  fcv^.ciga, 
upon  extraordinary  occafions,    can  fddom   draw 
any  confiderablc  aid  from  his  fubje(5ls,  for  reafoni 
which  fliall  be  explained  hereafter.     It  is  in  fuch 
countries,  therefore,  that  he  generally  endeavours 
to   accumulate  a  treafure,    as  the   only  rcfource 
againft    fuch   emero;encies.     Indeper\dent   of  this 
necedity,  he  is  in  fuch  a  fituation  naturally  dif- 
pofed   to  the  parfimony  requifite   for  accumula- 
tion.    In  that  fimplc  ftate,  the  expence  even  of 
a  Toveieign  is  not  dircfled  by  the  vanity  which 
delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court,    but   is 
employed  in  bounty  to  his  tenants,   and  hofpita- 
lity  to   his  retainers.      But   bounty  and  hofpita- 
lity  very  feldom  lead   to   extravagance;    though 
vanity  almoft  always   docs.     Every  Tartar  chief, 
accordingly,    has  a    treafure.     The  treafures    of 
Mazepa,    chief  of  the   Codiics   in  the   Ukraine, 
the  famous  ally  of  Charles  the  XII th,  are  faid  to 
have  been  very  great.     The  French  kings  of  the 
Merovingian  race  had  all  treafures.     When  they 
divided    their    kingdom    among    their    different 
children,    they  divided   their  treafure  too.     The 
Saxon  princes,  and  the  firft  kings  after  the  con- 
queft,    feem    likcwife  to  have   accumulated  trea- 
fures.    The  firft  exploit  of  every  new  reign  was 
commonly  to  feize  the  treafure  of  the  preceding 
king,    as  the  moft  eflential  meafurc  for  fecuring 
the  fuccefiion.     The  fbvercigns  of  improved  and 
commercial    countries    arc    not   under   the   fame 
necefllty  of  accumulating  treafures,  becaufe   they 
can  generally  draw  from  their  fubjcdts  cxtraordi- 
13  nary 
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nary  aids  upon  extraordinary  occafions.  They  ^  "j^  **• 
are  likewife  lefs  difpored  to  do  fo.  They  natu^' 
rally,  perhaps  ncccffarily,  follow  the  mode  of  the 
timesj  and  their  expence  comes  to  be  regulated 
by  the  fame  extravagant  vanity  which  dire^a 
that  of  all  the  other  great  proprietors  in  their 
dominions.  The  infignificant  pageantry  of  their 
court  becomes  every  day  more  brilliant,  and  tho 
expence  of  it  not  only  prevents  accumulation! 
but  frequently  encroaches  upon  the  funds  dc- 
(lined  for  more  necelfary  expences.  What  Dcr- 
cyliidas  faid  of  tlie  court  of  Perfia,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  that  'of  fcveral  European  princes,  tl)at 
he  faw  there  much  fplendor  but  little  ftrength, 
and  many  fervants  but  few  foldiers.  ,   ^,, 

The  importation  of  gold  and  filver  is  not  the 
principal,  much  Icfs  the  fole  benefit  which  a 
nation  derives  from  its  foreign  trade.  Between 
whatever  places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they 
all  of  them  derive  two  diftin(^  benefits  from  it. 
It  carries  out  that  lurplus  part  of  the  produce  of 
their  land  and  labour  for  which  there  is  no  de- 
mand among  them,  and  brings  baclc  in  return 
for  it  fomething  elfe  for  which  there  is  a  demand. 
It  gives  a  value  to  their  fuperfluities,  by  ex- 
changing them  for  fomething  elfe,  which  may 
fatisfy  a  part  of  their  wants,  and  increafe  their 
enjoyments.  By  means  of  it,  the  narrownefs  ©f 
the  home  market  does  not  hinder  the  divifion  of 
labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or  manu- 
fadure  from  being  carried  to  the  higheft  per- 
fedtion.  By  opening  a  more  cxtenfivc  market 
for  whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour 
t  M  4  may 
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*  ^j  o^  ^  may  exceed  the  home  confumption,  it  encourages 
them  to  improve  its  produdlive  powers,  and  to 
augment  its  annual  produce  to  the  utmoft,  and 
thereby  to  increafe  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of 
the  fociety.  Thefe  great  and  important  fervices 
foreign  trade  -is  continually  occupied  in  perform- 
ing, to  ^11  the  different  countries  between  which 
it  is  carried  on.  They  all^  derive  great  benefit 
from  it,  though  that  in  which  the  merchant  re- 
fides  generally  derives  the  greateft,  as  he  is  gene- 
rally more  employed  in  fupplying  the  wants,  and 
carrying  out  the  fnperfiuities  of  his  own,  than  of 
any  other  particular  country.  To  import  the 
gold  and  filver  which  may  b?  wanted,  into  the 
countries  which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doubt,  a 
part  of  the  bufinefs  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is, 
however,  a  mofl:  infignificanr  part  of  it.  A  coun- 
try which  carried  on  foreign  trade  merely  upon 
this  account,  could  fcarce  have  occalion  tq 
freight  a  fhip  in  a  century.  '  '•  '  >^  ^ 

''  It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  filver, 
that  the  difcovery  of  America  has  enriched  Eu- 
rope. By  the  abundance  of  the  American 
mines,  thofe  metals  have  become  cheaper.  A 
fervicc  of  plate  can  now  be  purchafed  for  about 
a  third  part  of  the  corn,  or  a  third  part  of  the 
labour,  which  it  would  have  coft  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  With  the  fame  annual  expence  of  la- 
bour and  commodities,  Europe  can  annually 
purchafe  about  three  times  the  quantity  of  plate 
which  it  could  have  purchafed  at  that  time. 
But  when  a  commodity  comes  to  be  fold  for  a 
third  part  of  what  had  been  its  ufual  price,  not 

only 
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only  thofe  who  purchafed  ic  before 'id^n  purchafe  ^  " ^^  p. 
diree    times    their    former    quantity,    but    it    is 
brought  down  to   the  level  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  purchafers,  perhaps  no  more  than  ten, 
perhaps  no  more  than  twenty  times  the  former 
number.     So  that   there  may  be   in   Europe  at 
prefent  not  only   more    than    three    times,    but 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  quantity  of 
plate  which  would   have  been  in  it,  even  in  its 
prefent  (late  of  improvement,  had  the  difcovery 
of  the  American  mines  never  been  made.     So  far 
Europe'  has,   no  doubt,   gained  a  real  conveni- 
ency,   though  furely   a   very   trifling  one.     The 
cheapnefs  of  gold  and  filver  renders  thofe  motals 
rather  lefs  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  money  than  they 
were  before.     In  order  to  make  the  fame  pur- 
chafes,    we    muft   load   ourfclves   with   a   greater 
quantity  of  them,   and  carry  about  a  (hilling  in 
our  pocket  where  a  groat  would  have  done  be- 
fore.    It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  mod  trifling, 
this  inconveniency,   or  the  oppofite  conveniency. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  made 
any  very  eflential  change  in  the  ftate   of  Europe. 
The   difcovery   of  America,    however,    certainly 
made  a  moft:  efllencial  one.     By  opening  a  new 
and  inexhauftible  market   to  all  the  commodities 
of  Europe,   it  gave  occafion  to  new  divifions  of 
labour  and   improvements  of  art,  which,   in   the 
narrow    circle   of  the   ancient   commerce,    could 
never  have  taken  place  for  want  of  a  market  to 
take  otf  the  greater  part  of  their  produce.     The 
produdlive  powers  of  labour  were  improved,  and 
its  produce   increafed  in  all  the  difierent  coun- 
tries 
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*  ®jy  ^  tries  of  Europe,  and  together  with  it  the  real 
revenue  and  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
commodities  of  Europe  were  almoft  til  new  to 
America,  and  many  of  chofe  of  America  were 
new  to  Europe.  A  new  fet  of  exchanges,  there- 
fore, began  to  take  place  which  had  never  been 
thought  of  before,  and  which  (hoold  naturally 
have  proved  as  advantageous  to  the  new,  as  it 
certainly  did  to  the  old  continent.  The  favagc 
injuftice  of  the  Europeans  rendered  an  event, 
which  ought  to  have  been  beneficial  to  all,  ruin- 
ous and  deftru(5tive  to  feveral  of  thofe  unfortu- 
nate countries.  '        ,...,-,. 

The  difcovery  of  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  happened 
much  about  the  fame  time,  opened,  perhaps,  a 
ftill  more  extenfive  range  to  foreign  commerce 
than  even  that  of  America^  notwithftanding  the 
greater  diftance.  There  were  but  two  nations 
in  America,  in  aqy  refpedb  fupcrior  to  favages, 
and  thefe  were  dettroyed  almoft  as  foon  as  dif- 
covered.  The  reft  were  mere  favages.  But  the 
empires  of  China,  Indoftan,  Japan,  as  well  as 
fevlferal  others  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  without  having 
richer  mines  of  gold  or  filver,  were  in  every 
other  refpect  much  richer,  better  cultivvircd,  and 
more  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manufadures  than 
either  Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we  fliould 
credit,  what  plainly  deferves  no  credit,  the  exag. 
gerated  accounts  of  the  Spanifh  writers,  con- 
cerning the  ancient  ftate  of  thofe  empires.  But 
rich  and  civilized  nations  can  always  exchange 
;o  a  much  greater  value  with  one  another,  than 
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with  ravages  and  barbarians.    Europe,  however,  *^  "^  ^  p. 
has  hitherto  derived   much  lefs  advantage  from 
its  commerce  with  the   Eaft  Indies,   than   from 
that  vyith  America.     The   Portuguefc    monopo- 
lized the  Eaft  India  trade  to  themrelves  for  about 
a  century,  and  it  was  only  indirectly  and  through 
them,    that   the  other   nations   of  Europe   could 
cither  fend  out  or  receive   any  goods    from   that 
country.     When  the  Dutch,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  laft  century,   began  to  encroach  upon  them, 
ihey  vefted  their  whole  Eaft  India  commerce  in 
an  exclufive   company.      The  Englilh,   French, 
Swedes,   and  Danes,   have   all  followed  their  ex- 
ample,   fo   that   no    great    nation  in  Europe   has 
ever  yet  had  the  benefit  of  a  fee  commerce  to 
the    Eaft    Indies.      No    other    reafon    need    be 
afTigned   why   it  has   never   been  fo  advantageous 
as  the  trade  to  America,  which,    between  almoft 
every  nation  of  Europe  and  its  own  colonies,  is 
free  to  all  its  fubjcfts.     "^he  exclufive  privileges 
of  thofe  Eaft  India  companies,  their  great  riches, 
the  great  favour  and  prcteflion  which  thefe  have 
procured    them    from    their    refpe6live    govern- 
ments,   have   excited   much   envy    againft   them. 
This  envy  has  frequently  reprefented  their  trade 
as  altogeiher  pernicious,  on  account  of  the  great 
quantities   of  filvcr,   which  it  ev^ry  ytar  exports 
from  the  coui:>tries  from  which    k  is  carried  on. 
The   parties   coi.<:erned    have   replied,    that    their 
trade,    by    this   continual    exportation    of    filvcr, 
might,    indeed,    tend   to   impoverifti   Europ*^  in 
gc-neral,    but     not    the    particular   country   from 
which  it  was  carried  oni  becaufe,  by  the  export- 
ation 
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7v  ^^f'Q"  O'  ^  r«*rt  of  the  returns  to  other  European 
'countries,  it  annually  brought  home  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  that  ^necal  than  it  carried 
out.  Both  the  objeftion  and  the  reply  are 
founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I  have  been 
juft  now  examining.  It  is,  therefore,  unneccflary 
to  fay  any  thing  further  about  either.  By  the 
annual  exportation  of  filver  to  the  Eift  Indies, 
plate  is  probably  fomewhat  dearer  in  Europe  than 
it  otherwife  might  have  beenj  and  coined  filver 
probably  purcliafes  a  larger  quantity  both  of 
labour  and  commodities.  The  former  of  thefe 
two  efFcifls  is  a  very  (mall  lofs,  the  latter  a  very 
fmall  advantage;  both  too  infignificant  to  de- 
ferve  any  part  of  the  public  attention.  The 
trade  to  the  Ea(l  Indies,  by  opening  a  market 
to  the  commodities  of  Europe,  or,  what  comes 
nearly  to  the  fame  thing,  to  the  gold  and  filver 
which  is  purchafcd  with  thofe  commodities,  muft 
neceflarily  tend  to  increafe  the  annual  production 
of  European  commodities,  and  copfequcntly  the 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  Europe.  That  it 
has  hitherto  increafed  them  {o  little,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  reflraints  which  it  every-where  la- 
bours under.  ' 

I  THOUGHT  it  neceflary,  though  at  the  hazard 
of  being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length  this 
popular  notion  that  wealth  confills  in  money,  or 
in  gold  and  filver.  Money  in  common  lan- 
guage, as  I  have  already  obferved,  frequently 
fignifies  wealth;  and  this  ambiguity  of  expreffion 
has  rendered  this  popular  notion  fo  familiar  to 
us,  that  eve.i  they,  who  arc  convinced  of  its  ab- 

furdity. 
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fordity,  arc  very  apt  to  forget  their  own  princi-  c  h  a  p. 
pics,  and  in  the  courfe  of  their  reafonings  to 
take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain  and  undeniable 
truth.  Some  of  the  befl  Engliili  writers  upon 
commerce  fet  out  with  obferving,  that  the  wealth 
of  a  country  confifts,  not  in  its  gold  and  fil/er 
only,  but  in  its  lands,  houfes,"  and  confumable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.  In  the  courfe  of 
their  reafonings,  however,  the  lands,  houfes, 
and  confumable  goods  feem  to  flip  out  of  their 
memory,  and  the  drain  of  their  argument  fre- 
quently fuppofes  that  all  wealth  confifts  in  gold 
and  filver,  and  that  to  multiply  thofe  metals  is 
the  great  obje6t  of  national  induftry  and  com- 
merce.   ,     •:-    -    ■■'■:■ 

The  two  principles  being  eftablifhed,  how- 
ever, that  wealth  confifted  in  gold  and  filver, 
and  that  thofe  metals  could  be  brought  into  a 
country  which  had  no  mines  only  by  the  balance 
of  trade,  or  by  exporting  to  a  greater  value  than 
it  imported;  it  neccflarily  became  the  great  ob- 
jed  of  political  ceconomy  to  diminiili  as  much 
as  poflible  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  for 
home  confumption,  and  to  increafe  as  much  as 
pofiible  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  do- 
meftic  induftry.  Its  two  great  engines  for 
enriching  the  country,  therefore,  were  reftraints 
upon'  importation,  and  encouragements  to  ex- 
portation. 

The  reftraints  upon  importation  were  of  two 
Isinds.  .      , 

First,  Reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
f'ch    foreic^n   goods    for    hor'.e   confumDrion    as 
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B  o  o  K  could    be    produced    at    home,    from    whatever 

country  they  were  imported.  •  r  m- 

Secondly,  Reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
goods  of  almoft:  ail  kinds  from  thole  particular 
countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  was 
fuppofed  to  be  dilkdvantageous. 

Tkose  different  reftraints  confifted  fomctimcs 
in  high  duties,  and  fometimes  in  abfolute  pro- 
hibitions. 

Exportation  was  encouraged  fometimes  by 
drawbacks,  fometimes  by  bounties,  fometimes  by 
advantageous  treaties  of  commerce  with  foreign 
ftates,  and  fometimes  by  the  el'tabliihment  of 
colonies  in  diftant  countries.  ,;.,;.  ; 
,  Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  different 
occafions.  When  the  homc-iranufa6l:ures  were 
fubjefl  to  any  duty  or  excife,  either  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  it  was  frequendy  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation;  and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to 
a  duty  were  imported  in  order  to  be  exported 
again,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty 
was  fometimes  given  back  upon  fuch  export- 
ation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encouragement 
either  of  fome  beginning  manufaftures,  or  of 
fuch  forts  of  induflry  of  other  kinds  as  were  fup- 
pofed to  deferve  particular  favour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  par- 
ticular privileges  were  procured  in  fome  foreign 
ftate  for  the  goods  and  merchants  of  the  country, 
beyond  what  were  granted  to  thofe  of  other 
countries. 
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By    the  cftablifliment   of   colonies    in    diftant  ^  ".^  **• 
countries,   not   only  particular   privileges,  but  a' 
monopoly  was  frequently  procured  for  the  goods 
and   merchants  of  the  country  which  cftabliihcd 
them.  '^'  .••■'^-'-    -:'•  •.:'."        ■^^:  .. 

The  two  forts  of  rcftraints  upon  imporution 
above-mentioned,  together  with  thefe  four  en- 
couragements to  exportation,'  conftitute  the  fix 
principal  means  by  which  the  commercial  fyftem 
propofcs  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  in  any  country  by  turning  the  balance  of 
trade  in  its  favour.  I  Ihall  confidcr  each  of 
them  in  a  particular  chapter,  and  without  taking 
much  further  notice  of  their  fuppofcd  tendency 
to  bring  money  into  the  country,  I  {hall  examine 
chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be  the  effects  of  each 
of  them  upon  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 
According  as  th«y  tend  either  to  increafe  or  di- 
minifh  the  value  of  this  annual  produce,  they 
muft  evidently  tend  either  to  increafe  or  dimi- 
nifh  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  country.  ••:.  - 
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0/  Rejiraints  upon  the  Importation  from  foreign 
Countries  of  fuch  Goads  as  can  be  produced  at 
Home,  -  '-  ,    »    -  r,      •  ,. 
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BY  reflraining,   either  by  high  duties,   or   by 
abfolute   prohibitions,    the   importation   of 
fuch  goods  from  foreign  countries  as  can  be  pro- 
duced   at  home,    the   monopoly  of   th**   home- 
market  is  more  or  I'^fs   fecured   to  the  domeftic 
induftry   employed    in    producing    them.     Thus 
the  prohibition  ol  importing  either  live  cattle  or 
fait  provifions  f.om  foreign  countries  fecures  to 
the   graziers   of  Great  Britain    the   monopoly  of 
the  home- market  for  butchers'-meat.     The  high 
duties  upon  the   importation  of  corn,  which    in 
times   of  moderate   plenty  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion, give  a  like  advantage  to  the  growers  of  tha: 
commodity.     The   prohibition    of    the    importa- 
tion of  foreign  woollens  is  equally  favourable  to 
the   woollen    manufaflures.     The    filk    manufac- 
ture,  though   altogether  employed   upon   foreign 
materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  fame  advantage. 
The  linen  rnanufafture  has    not  yet   obtained   it, 
but   is  making  great  ftrides  towards  it.     Many 
other   forts   of  manufactures   have,    in    the  fame 
manner,    obtained   in  Great  Britain,    either  alto- 
gether,  or  very  nearly  a   monopoly  againft  their 
countrymen.     The  variety  of  goods  of  which  the 
importation    Into    Great    Britain,    is    prohibited, 

cither 
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either  abfolutel^ ,  or  tinder  certain  clrcunnftances,  ^  \^  •*•' 
greatly  exceeds  what  can  cafily  be  fufpedled  by  w-v*-^ 
thofe  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  ^ 

of  the  cuftoms. 

That  this  monopoly  of  r^,  home-market  fre- 
quently gives  great  encouragement  to  that  parti- 
cular fpecies  of  hiluftry  which  enjoys  it,  and 
frequently  turns  towards  that  employment  a 
greater  (hare  of  both  the  labour  and  (lock  of  the 
fociety  than  would  otherwile  have  gone  to  it, 
cannot  be  doubted.  But  whether  it  tends  either 
to  increafe  the  general  induftry  of  the  fociety,  or 
to  give  it  the  moft  advantageous  diredtion,  is  not, 
perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident. 

The  general  induftry  of  the  fociety  never  can 
exceed  what  the  capital  of  the  fociety  can  employ.     . 
As  the  number  of  workmen  that  can  be  kept  in 
employment  by  any  particular  perfon  muft  bear 
a  certain  proportion  to  his  capital,  fo  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  that  can  be  continually  employed  by 
ail  the  members  of  a  great  fociety,  muft  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  whole   capital   of  that 
fociety,    and   never  can  exceed   that   proportion. 
No   regulation    of    commerce      -n    increafe    the 
quantity  of  induftry  in   any  foc'cty  beyond  what 
its    capital  can   maintain.     It  can  only  divert  a 
part  of  it  into  a  diredlion  into  which  it  might  not 
otherwife  have  gone;  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  this  artificial  dirediop   is  likely  to   be 
mo.c  advantageous  to  the  fociety  than  that  into 
which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord. 

Every  individual  is  continual./  exertins  him- 
felf  to  find  out  the  moft:   advantageous   employ- 
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'  °y°  ^  mcnt  for  whatever  capital  he  can  comrtiand.  It 
^is  his  own  advantage,  indeed,  and  not  that  of 
the  fociety,  which  he  has  in  view.  But  the 
ftudy  of  his  own  advantage  naturally,  or  rather 
Bcccflarily  Jcaas  him  to  prefer  that  employnnent 
which  is  mod  advantageous  to  the  focif  »y. 

FiAsT,  every  individual  endeavour:!  to  employ 
his  capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  confe- 
quently  as  much  as  he  can  in  the  fupport  of  do- 
meftic  induftry  j  provided  always  that  he  can 
thereby  obtain  the  ordinary,  or  not  a  great  deal 
lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  (lock. 

Thus,    upon    equal   or    nearly  equal    profits, 
every  wholefale    merchant   naturally    prefers    the 
home- trade  to  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption, 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption  to  the  car- 
rying  trade.     In  the   home-trade  his  capital   is 
never  fo  long  out  of  his  fight  as  it   frequently  is 
in   the   foreign  trade    of  confumption.     He   can 
know  better  the  charader  and   fituation    of  the 
perf^jsi'^    whom    he    trufts,    and    if    he    fhould 
happen   to    be   deceived,    he  knows    better    the 
laws    of    the   country  from  which  he  muft  feek 
redrefs.     In  the  carrying  trade,  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  is,    as   it  were,    divided  between  two 
foreign  countries,  and  no  part  of  it  is  ever  ne- 
ceflfarily  brought  horne,  or  placed  under  his  own 
immediate  -,  view    and    command.     The    capital 
which  an  Amfterdam  merchant  employs  in   car- 
rying corn  from  Konnigfberg  to  Lifbon,  and  fruit 
and  wine  from  Lifbon  to  Konnigfberg,  mud  ge- 
nerally be  the  one- half  of  it  at  Konnigfberg  and 
the  other  h?Jf  at  Lifbon.     No  part  of  ic  need  ever 
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come  to  Amftcrdam.  The  natural  refidence  of  ^  "/  '• 
fuch  a  merchant  ftiould  either  be  at  Konnigfnerg  or 
Lifbon,  and  it  can  only  be  Ibme  very  particular 
circumftances  which  can  make  him  prefer  the 
refidcDCc  of  Amfterdam.  The  uneaHncfs,  how- 
ever, which  he  feels  at  being  fcparated  Co  far 
from  his  capital,  generally  determines  him  to 
bring  part  both  of  the  Konnigfbe  t;  goods  which 
he  deftines  for  the  markt^  of  Lfbo.*,  and  of  the 
Lifbon  goods  which  he  defl  ac  t^ac  of  Kon- 
nigfberg,    to  Amfterdam:    ad  h  this  nc« 

ceflarily  fubjefts  him  to  a  dr  Tg    ^f  load- 

ing and  unloading,  as  well  as  lu  ^ayment  of 

feme  duties  and  cuftoms,  yet  for  Uic  lake  of  hav- 
ing fome  part  of  his  capital  always  under  his  own 
view  and  command,  he  willingly  fubmits  to  this 
extraordinary  charge;  and  it  is  in  this  manner 
that  every  country  which  has  any  confiderable 
(hare  of  the  carrying  trade,  becomes  always  the 
emporium,  or  general  market,  for  the  good:;  of 
all  the  different  countries  whofe  trade  it  carries 
on.  The  merchant,  in  order  to  fave  a  fecond 
loading  and  unloading,  endeavours  always  to 
fell  in  the  home- market  as  much  of  the  goods  of 
all  thofe  different  countries  as  he  can,  and  thus, 
fo  far  as  he  can,  to  convert  his  carrying  trade 
into  a  foreign  trade  of  confumption.  A  mer- 
chant, in  the  fame  manner,  who  is  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  when  he  col- 
lefts  goods  for  foreign  markets,  will  always  b« 
glad,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  to  fell 
as  great  a  part  of  them  at  home  as  lie  can.  He 
faves  himfelf  the  rifk  and  trouble  of  exportation, 
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^  °^  ^  when,  fo  far  as  he  can,  he  thus  converts  his  fo- 
reign trade  of  confunnption  into  a  home-trade, 
Honie  is  in  this  manner  the  center,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  round  which  the  capitals  of  the  inhabitants 
of  every  country  are  continually  circulating,  and 
towards  which  they  are  always  tending,  though 
by  particular  caufes  they  may  fometimes  be 
driven  off  and  repelled  from  it  towards  more 
diftant  employments.  But  a  capital  employed 
in  the  home- trade,  it  has  already  been  Ihown, 
neceffarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of 
domeftic  induftry,  and  gives  revenue  and  em- 
ployment to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption :  and  one 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
has  the  fame  advantage  over  an  equal  capital 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  Upon  equal, 
or  only  nearly  equal  profits,  therefore,  every  in 
dividual  naturally  inclines  to  employ  his  capital 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  likely  to  afford  the 
greateft  fupport  to  domeftic  induftry,  and  to 
give  revenue  and  employment  to  the  greateft 
number  of  people  of  his  own  country. 

Secondly,  every  individual  who  employs  his 
capital  ill  the  fupport  of  domeftic  induftry,  ne- 
ceffarily endeavours  fo  to  dire6l  that  induftry,  that 
its  produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  poffible  value. 

The  produce  of  induftry  i«  what  it  adds  to  the 
fubjeil  or  materials  upon  which  it  is  employed. 
In  proportion  as  the  value  of  this  produce  is  great 
or  fmallj  fo  will  likewife  be  the  profits  cf  the 
employer.     But  it  is  only  for  the  lake  of  profit 
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that  any  man  employs  a  capital  in  the  fupport  of  ^  "  ^a  p- 
induftry;    and  he  will  always,    therefore,  endea- 
vour to  employ  it  in  the  fupport  of  that  induftry 
of  which  the  produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft 
value,  or  to  exchange  for  the  greateft  quantity 
cither  of  money  or  of  other  goods.         ^'^    "-  «t  ,/v  .; 
But   the  annual  revenue  of  every  fociety  is 
always  precifcly  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value 
of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  induftry,  or 
rather  is  prccifely  the  fame  thing  witR  that   ex- 
changeable value.     As   every   individual,   there- 
fore, endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  both  to  cm- 
ploy  his  capital  in  the  fupport  of  domeftic  in- 
duftry,   and    fo    to  direfl  that    induftry    that   its 
produce  may  be  of  the  greateft  value ;    every  in- 
dividual neceflarily  labours  to  render  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  fociety  as  great  as  he  can.     He 
generally,    indeed,    neither    intends    to    promote 
the  public  intercft,    nor  knows  how  much  he  is 
promoting  it.     By   preferring  the  fupport  of  do- 
meftic   to  that   of  foreign  induftry,    he   intends 
only  his  own  fecurityj  and  by  directing  that  in- 
duftry in  fuch  a  manner  as  its  produce  maybe 
of  the   greateft  value,    he  intends  only  his  own 
gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cails, 
Kd  by  an  invifible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which 
was  no  part  of  his  intention.     Nor  is   it  always 
the  worfe  for  the  fociety  that  it  was  no  part  of  it. 
By  purfuing ;  his  own  intereft  he  frequently  pro- 
motes that  of  the  fociety  more  cffeftually  than 
when  he  really  intends  to   promote  it.      I   have 
never  known  much  good  done  by  thofe  who  af» 
fided  to   trade  for    the   public  good.     It   is  an 
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9ffedati6n>  indeed,  not  very  common  among 
merchants,  and  very  few  words  need  be  employed 
in  diiTuading  them  from  it.  .- 

What  is  the  fpecies  of  domeftic  induftrf 
which  his  capital  can  employ,  and  of  which  the 
produce  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greateft  value, 
every  individual,  it  is  evident,  Can,  in  hi^  local 
fituation,  judge  much  better  than  any  ftatefman 
or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him.  The  ftatefman, 
who  (hould  attempt  to  direA  private  people  in 
what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals, 
would  not  only  load  himfclf  with  a  moft  unne- 
ceflary  attention,  but  afTume  an  authority  which 
could  fafcly  be  trufted,  not  only  to  no  fingle 
perfon,  but  to  no  council  or  fenate  whatever, 
and  which  would  no-where  be  fo  dangerous  as  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  folly  and  prefump- 
tion  enough  to  fancy  himfelf  fit  to  exercife  it.        5 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home- market  to 
the  produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  in  any  parti- 
cular art  or  manufadlurc,  is  in  fome  mcafure  to 
dircft  private  people  in  what  manner  .y  ought 
to  employ  their  capitals,  and  muft,  in  almoft  all 
cafes,  be  either  a  ufelefs  or  a  hurtful  regulation. 
If  the  produce  of  domeftic  can  be  brought  there 
as  cheap  as  that  6f  foreign  induftry,  the  regula- 
tion is  evidently  ufelefs.  If  it  cannot,  it  muft 
generally  be  hurtful.  It  is  the  maxim  of  every 
prudent  mafter  of  a  family,  never  to  attempt  to 
make  at  home  what  it  will  coft  him  more  to  make 
than  to  buy.  The  taylor  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  Ihoes,  but  buys  them  of  the  flioe- 
maker.    The   fhoemaker   does  not  attempt   to 
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make  iffs  own  clothes,  but  eitiploys  ii  laytef.  ^  ^j*  **• 
The  farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one< 
nor  the  other,  but  employs  thofe  different  arti- 
ficers. All  of  them  find  it  for  their  intereft  to 
employ  their  whole  induftry  in  a  way  in  which 
they  have  fome  advantage  over  their  neighbours, 
and  to  purchafe  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or 
what  is  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  a  pare 
of  it,  whatever  elfe  they  have  occaHon  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduft  of  every 
private  family,  can  fcarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a 
great  kingdom.  If  a  foreign  country  can  fupply 
us  with  a  commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourfelves 
can  make  it,  better  buy  it  of  them  with  fome 
part  of  the  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  em- 
ployed in  a  way  in  which  we  have  fome  advan- 
tage. The  general  induftry  of  the  country,  being 
always  in  proportion  to  the  capital  which  em- 
ploys it,  will  not  thereby  be  diminilhed,  no  more 
than  that  of  the  above  mentioned  artificers;  but 
only  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
employed  with  the  greateft  advantage.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  employed  to  the  greateft  advantage, 
when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  an  objeft  which  ic 
can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The  value  of 
its  annual  produce  is  certainly  more  or  lefs  dimi- 
nifhed,  when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from  pro- 
ducing commodities  evidently  of  more  value  than 
the  commodity  which  it  is  diredled  to  produce. 
According  to  the  fuppofition,  that  commodity 
could  be  purchafed  from  foreign  countries 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  home.  It 
could,    therefore,    have   been   purchafed  with   a 
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^  Tv'  ^  P*'^^  ®"^y  ^^  '^*  commodities,  or,  what  is  the 
I  fame  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the  price  of  the 
commodities,  which  the  induftry  employed  by 
an  equal  capital  would  have  produced  at  home, 
had  it  been  left  to  follow  its  natural  courfe. 
The  induftry  of  the  country,  therefore,  is  thus 
turned  away  from  a  more  to  a  lefs  advantage- 
ous employment,  and  the  exchangeable  value  of 
its  annual  produce,  inftead  of  being  increafcd, 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  muft 
neceffarily  be  diminifhed   by  every  fuch  regula- 

By  means  of  fuch  regulations,  indeed,  a  par- 
sticular  manufafture  may  fometimes  be  acquired- 
fooncr  than  it  could  have  been  otherwife,  and 
after  a  certain  time  may  be  made  at  home  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  in  the  foreign  country. 
But  though  the  induftry  of  the  fociety  may  be 
thus  carried  with  advantage  into  a  particular 
channel  fooner  than  it  could  have  been  other- 
wife,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that  the  fum 
total,  either  of  its  induftry,  or  of  its  revenue,  can 
ever  be  augmented  by  any  fuch  regulation.  The 
indgftry  of  the  fociety  can  augment  only  in  pro- 
portion as  its  capital  augments,  and  its  capital 
can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  what  can  be 
gradually  faved  out  of  its  revenue.  But  the  im- 
mediate effcd  of  every  fuch  regulation  is  to  di- 
miniih  its  revenue,  and  what  diminilhes  its  reve- 
nue is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  augment  its 
capital  fafter  than  it  would  have  augmented  of 
its  own  accord,  had  both  capital  and  induftry 
been  left  to  find  out  their  natural  employments. 

Though 
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-Though  for  want  of  fiich  regulations  the  (q*  ^  "^  **• 
ctety  Ihould  never  acquire  the  propofed  manu- 
faflure,  it  would  not,  upon  that  account,  necef- 
farily  be  the  poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its 
duration.  In  every  period  of  its  duration  its 
whole  capital  and  indudry  might  ilill  have  been 
employed,  though  upon  different  objefts,  in 
the  manner  that  was  mod  advantageous  at 
the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenue  might 
have  been  the  greateft  which  its  capital  could 
afford,  and  both  capital  and  revenue  might  have 
been  augmented  with  the  greatcft  poiTible  rapi- 
dity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another  in  producing  particular  commodities 
arc  fometimes  fo  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged 
by  all  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  ftruggle  with 
them.  By  means  of  glafles,  hotbeds,  and  hot- 
walls,  very  good  grapes  can  be  raifcd  in  Scot- 
land, and  very  good  wine  too  can  be  made  of 
them  at  about  thirty  times  the  expence  for  which 
at  leaft  equally  good  can  be  brought  from  fo- 
reign countries.  Would  it  be  a  rcalbnable  law 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  all  foreign  wines, 
merely  to  encourage  the  making  of  claret  and 
burgundy  in  Scotland  ?  But  if  there  would  be 
a  manifcll  abfurdity  in  turning  towards  any  em- 
ployment, thirty  times  more  of  the  capital  and 
induftry  of  the  country,  than  would  be  neceffary 
to  purchafe  from  foreign  countries  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodities  war.ted,  there  muft 
be  an  abfurdity,  though  not  altogether  fo  gla- 
ring,  yec   exadbly  of  the  fame  kind,  in  turning 
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■  \!^  '^  towards  any  fuch  employment  a  thirtieth,  or 
I  even  a  three  hundredth  part  more  of  either. 
Whether  the  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another,  be  natural  or  acquired,  is  in  this 
refpc«5k  of  nq  confequence.  As  long  as  the  one 
country  has  thofc  advantages,  and  the  other 
wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantage- 
ous for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the  former 
than  to  make.  It  is  an  acquired  advantage  only, 
which  one  artificer  has  over  his  neighbour,  who 
exercifes  another  trade  j  and  yet  they  both  find 
it  more  advantageous  to  buy  of  one  another, 
than  to  make  what  does  not  belong  to  their  par- 
ticular trades.  ,.  ^      -     .., 

Merchants  and  manufaflurcrs  arc  the  people 
who  derive  the  greateft  advantage  from  this  mo- 
nopoly of  the  home-market.  The  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  of  fait  pro- 
vifions,  together  with  the  high  duties  upon  fo- 
reign corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  are  not  near  fo  advan- 
tageous to  the  graziers  and  farmers  of  Great 
Britain,  as  other  regulations  of  the  fame  kind 
are  to  its  merchants  and  manufadlurers.  Manu- 
faiflures,  thofc  of  the  finer  kind  cfpecially,  are 
more  eafily  tranfported  fiom  one  country  to  an- 
other than  corn  or  cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetching 
and  carrying  manufadures,  accordingly,  that 
foreign  trade  is  chiefly  employed.  In  manu- 
factures, a  very  fmall  advantage  will  enable  fo- 
reigners to  underfell  our  own  workmen,  even  in 
the  home- market.  It  will  require  a  very  great 
one  to  enable  them  to  do  fo  in  the  rude  produce 
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of  the  foil.  If  the  free  importation  of  foreign  ^  'J^^  ^ 
manufafturcs  were  permitted,  feverai  of  the  home' 
manufa£lures  would  probably  fuffer,  and  fome 
of  them,  perhaps,  go  to  ruin  altogether,  and  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  (lock  and  indu(try  at 
prefent  employed  in  them,  would  be  forced  to 
find  out  fome  other  employment.  But  the  frctd 
importation  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  foil  could 
have  no  fuch  efFedt  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
country. 

If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,   for  ex- 
ample, were  made  ever  fo  free,  fo  few  could  be 
imported,  that  the  grazing  trade   of  Great  Bri- 
tain could  be  little   afFedted    by  it.     Live  cattle 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  commodity  of  which  the 
iranfportation  is  more  expenfive  by  fea  than   by 
land.     By  land  they  carry  themfelves  to  market. 
By  fea,  not  only  the  cattle,  but  their  food  and 
their  water  too,  muft  be  carried  at  no  fmall  ex- 
pence   and   inconveniency.      The    Ihort   fea   be- 
tween Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  indeed,  renders 
the  importation  of  Irifti   cattle  more  eafy.     But 
though  the  free  importation  of  rhem,  which  was 
lately  permitted   only   for   a   limited   time,  were 
rendered   perpetual,    it  could  have  no   confider- 
able efFcft  upon   the   intereft  of  the  graziers  of 
Great    Britain.     Thofe    parts    of   Great    Britain 
which  border  upon  the  Irifh  fea  are  all  grazing 
countries.     Irifh  cattle  could  never  be  imported 
for  their  ufe,  but  muft  be  drove  through  thofe 
very  extenfive  countries,  at  no  fmall  expence  and 
inconveniency,  before  they  could  arrive  at  their 
proper  market.    Fat  cattle  could  not  be  drove 
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■^yj^'^fo  far.  Lean  cattle,  therefore,  only  could  be 
.imported,  and  fuch  importation  could  interfere, 
not  with  the  intercft  of  the  feeding  or  fattening 
countries,  to  which,  by  reducing  the  price  of 
kan'  cattle,  it  would  rather  be  advantageous, 
but  with  that  of  the  breeding  countries  only. 
The  fmall  number  of  Irifh  cattle  imported  fince 
their  importation  was  permitted,  together  with 
the  good  price  at  which  lean  cattle  ftill  continue 
to  fell,  feem  to  demonftrate  that  even  the  breed- 
ing countries  of  Great  Britain  are  nev^r  likely  to 
be  much  afFcdled  by  the  free  importation  of  Irifli 
cattle.  The  common  people  of  Ireland,  indeed, 
are  faid  to  have  fometimes  oppofed  with  violence 
the  exportation  of  their  cattle.  But  if  the  ex- 
porters had  found  any  great  advantage  in  conti- 
nuing the  trade,  they  could  eafily,  when  the  law 
was  on  their  fide,  have  conquered  this  mobbifh 

oppofition,  , ,  la^i , ,  _«^ ri*a  >tidl  ^kii)  :  o^ih- .iMMi  m  -u. 
.Feeding  and  fattening  countries,  befidcs,  muft 
always  be  highly  improved,  whereas  bi  ceding 
countries  are  generally  uncultivated,  The  high 
price  of  lean  catde,  by  augmenting  the  value  of 
uncultivated  land,  is  like  a  bounty  againft  im* 
provcment.  To  any  country  which  was.  highly 
improved  throughout,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  import  its  lean  cattle  than  to  breed 
them.  The  province  of  Holland,  accordingly, 
is  faid  to  follow  this  maxim  at  prefent.  The 
mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales  and  Northum- 
berland, indeed,  are  countries  not  capable  of 
much  improvement,  and  feem  deftined  by  nature 
to.  be  die  , beef  ding   countries  of  Great   Britain. 

The 
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The  frccft  importation  of  foreign  cattle  could  ^  "^^^^  **• 
have  no  other  cfFeft  than  to  hinder  thofe  breed- 
ing countries  from  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
creafing  population  and  improvement  of  the  rell 
of  the  kingdom,  from  raifing  their  price  to  an 
exorbitant  height,  and  from  laying  a  real  tax 
upon  all  the  more  improved  and  cultivated  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  freed  importation  of  fait  provifions,  in 
the  fame  manner,  could  have  as  little  effefl  upon 
the  intereft  of  the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  as 
that  of  live  cattle.  Salt  provifions  are  not  onljr 
a  very  bulky  commodity,  but  when  compared 
with  frelh  meat,  they  are  a  commodity  both  of 
worfe  quality,  and  as  they  coft  more  labour  and 
expence,  of  higher  price.  They  could  never, 
therefore,  come  into  competition  with  the  frefh 
meat,  though  they  might  with  the  falc  provifions 
of  the  country.  They  might  be  ufed  for  vidual- 
ling  fliips  for  diftant  voyages,  and  fuch  like  ufes, 
but  could  never  make  any  confiderable  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people.  The  fmall  quantity  of  falc 
provifions  im.ported  from  Ireland  fince  their  im- 
portation was  rendered  free,  is  an  experimental 
proof  that  our  graziers  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend from  it.  It  does  nor.  appear  that  the  price 
of  butchcrs'-meat  has  ever  been  fenfibly  afFecled 
by  it. 

Even  the  free  importation  of  foreign  corn 
could  very  little  affeft  the  intereft  of  the  farmers 
of  Great  Britain.  Corn  is  a  much  more  bulky 
commodity  than  butchers'-meat.  A  pound  of 
wheat  at  a  penny  is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  but- 
chers'- 
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■  ^1?.  ^  chcrs'-mcat  at  fourpcncc.  The  fmall  quantity  of 
foreign  corn  imporred  even  in  times  of  the 
greateft  fcarcicy,  may  fatisfy  our  farmers  that 
they  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  frccft 
importation.  The  average  quantity  imported 
one  year  with  another,  amounts  only,  according 
to  the  very  well  informs'  author  of  the  trafli 
upon  the  corn  trade,  to  twenty- three  ihoufand 
ieven  hundred  and  twenty- eight  quarters  of  all 
forts  of  grain,  and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hun- 
dredth and  feventy-one  part  of  the  annual  con- 
fumption.  But  as  the  bounty  upon  corn  occa* 
lions  a  greater  exportation  in  years  of  plenty, 
fo  it  muft  of  confequence  occafion  a  greater 
importation  in  years  of  fcarcity,  than  in  the 
a^ual  (late  of  tillage  would  otherwife  take  place. 
"Ay  means  of  it,  the  plenty  of  one  year  docs  not 
compenfate  the  fcarcity  of  another,  and  as  the 
average  quantity  exported  is  neceflarily  aug- 
mented by  it,  fo  muft  likewife,  in  the  aflual 
(late  of  tillage,  the  average  quantity  imported. 
If  there  were  no  bounty,  as  lefs  corn  would  be 
exported,  fo  it  is  probable  that,  one  year  with 
another,  lefs  would  be  imported  than  at  prefent. 
The  corn  merchants>  the  fctchers  and  carriers  of 
corn  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, would  have  much  lefs  employment,  and 
might  fufFer  confiderably ;  but  the  country  gen- 
tlemen and  farmers  could  fufFer  very  little.  It  is 
in  the  corn  merchants  accordingly,  rather  than  in 
the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers,  that  I  have 
obfcrved  the  greateft  anxiety  for  the  renewal  and 
continuation  of  the  bounty. 

Country 
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Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  arc,  to  their  ^  "..^  '• 
great  honour,  of  all  people,  the  lead  fufajeft  to 
the  wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly.     The   under- 
taker of  a  great  manufa<5tory  is  fometimes  alarm- 
ed if  another  work  of  the  fame  kind  is  eftabiifhed 
within  twenty  miles  of  him.     The  Dutch  under- 
taker of  the  woollen  manufadture  at   Abbeville 
(lipulated,  that  no  work  of  the  fame  kind  (hould 
be  eltabliOied  within  thirty  leagues  of  that  city. 
Farmers   and   country   gendemen,    on  the  con- 
trary,  are  generally  difpofed  rather  to  promote 
than  to  obflruft  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  their    neighbours    farms   and    eftates.    They 
have  no  fecrecs,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  greater  part 
of  manufacturers,   but  are  generally  rather  fond 
of  communicating   to  their   neighbours,   and   of 
extending  as    far   as  pofTible    any   new  pradlice 
which    they    have    found    to    be    advantageous. 
Pius  ^eftuSi  fays  old  Cato,  ftabilij/imufquet  mi' 
nimeque  invidiofus-,  minimeque  male  cogitantes  Junt^ 
qui  in  eoftudio  occupati/unt.     Country  gentlcmeft 
and  farmers,  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  cannot  fo  ea(ily  combine  as  merchants 
and   manufacturers,    who    being    collected    into 
towns,  and  accuftomed  to  that  exclufive  corpo» 
ration   fpirit   which  prevails   in   them,    naturally 
endeavour  to  obtain  agaiuft  all  their  countrymen, 
the  fame  exclufive  privilege  which  they  generally 
polTefs  againft  the  inhabitants  of  their  rcfpeftivc 
towns.     They  accordingly   fcem    to    have    been 
the  original   inventors  of   thofe    reftraints    upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,   which  fecure 
CO  tl;iem  the  monopoly  of  the  home- market,    tt 
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was  probably  in  imitation  of  them,  anci^  to  put 

-*themfclves  upon  a  level  .with,  ^thofcv  who^  they 
found,  were  dilpofcd  to  oppref?  them,  thftC,  the 
country  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  .Great-  Bi^itain 

;  fo  far  forgot  the  generolity  which,  is  .  natuf^l  to 

'.their  (lation,  as  to  demand  the  lExclulive,  privi- 
lege of  fupplying  their  countrymen  w^ih  com 
and  butchers'-meat.  They  did  not  ,  perhaps 
take  time  to  confider,  how  much  lefs  their  in- 
tereft  could  be  afFcded  by  the  freedom  of  trade, 
than  that  of  the  people  whofe  example  they  fol- 
lowed, M,y   ;o    \yt\i,   /iji^  J- ''„_■::". q    ■*-)i^    «b^  oo 

...  j  To  prohibit  by  a  perpetual  law  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn  and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to 
cnafl,   that   the   population   and   induftry  of  the 

,  country  fhall  at  no  time  exceed  what  the  rude 
produce  of  its  own  foil  can  maintain.     .,«,.      > 

%  <,  There  feem,  however,  to  be  two  cafes  in 
which  it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay 
fome  burden  upon  foreign,  for  the  encouragement 
of  domcftic  induftry.  ,  ■  -^  •  i,,  .»  - 
;  The  firft  is,  when  fome  particular  fort  of  in- 
duftry is  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  defence  of  Great  Britain,  for  example,  "de- 
p,ends  very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  failors 

''and  ftiipping.  The  ad  of  navigation,  therefore, 
very  properly  endeavours  to  give  thc;  failors  and 
iliipping  of  Great  Briiain  the   monopoly  of  the 

^  tra4,e  of  their  own  country,  in  fome  ^afe^,  by 
abfolute   prohibitions,    and    in    others   by    heavy 

^^Tburcjens  upon  the  ftiipping  of  foreign,  countries. 

.'^'I'ht  followiiig  are   the  principal    difpofitions  of 

''  this  aA.  5 
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First,  all  fhips,  of  which  the  owners,  ma-  ^  ha  p. 
flcrs,  and  three-fourths  of  the  nnariners  are  not 
Britiih  fubjefts,  are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  fhip  and  cargo,  from  trading  to  the 
Britiih  fettlements  and  plantations,  or  from 
being  employed  in  the  coafting  trade  of  Great 
Britain. 

Secondly,  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  bulky 
articles  of  importation  can  be  brought  into  Great 
Britain  only,  either  in  fuch  ihips  as  are  above 
dcfcribed,  or  in  fhips  of  the  country  where  thofe 
goods  are  produced,  and  of  which  the  owners, 
matters,  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are 
of  that  particular  country;  and  when  imported 
even  in  fhips  of  this  latter  kind,  they  are  fubje<5t 
to  double  aliens  duty.  If  imported  in  fhips  of 
any  other  country,  the  penalty  is  forfeiture  of 
fhip  and  goods.  When  this  aft  was  made,  the 
Dutch  were,  what  t^  ey  ftill  are,  the  great  car- 
riers of  Europe,  and  by  this  regulation  they  were 
entirely  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to  Great 
Britain,  or  from  importing  to  us  the  goods  of  any 
other  European  country. 

Thirdly,  a  great  variety  of  the  mofl  bulky 
articles  of  importation  are  prohibited  from  being 
imported,  even  in  Britifh  (hips,  from  any  coun- 
try but  that  in  which  they  are  produced ;  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  (hip  and  cargo.  This  regula> 
tion  too  was  probably  intended  againft  the 
Dutch.  Holland  was  then,  as  now,  the  great 
emporium  for  all  European  goods,  and  by  this 
regulation,     Britifh    fhips    were    hindered    from 
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^  °^  K  loading  in  Holland  the  goods  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean country.  ^  ...^iujiu^.cjijj 
.      Fourthly,  fait  fifh  of  all  kinds,  whale- fines, 
whale-bone,    oil,    and   blubber,    not    caught   by 
and  cured  on   board   Britifh  .veffels,    when   im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  are  fubjedled  to  double 
aliens  duty.     The  Dutch,    as   they   are  ftill  the 
principal,    were  then  the  only  fifliers  in  Europe 
that    atentipted    to   fupply  foreign    nations    with 
,  fi(h.     By  this  regulation,  a  very  heavy  burden  was 
laid  upon  their  fupplying  Great  Britain.      ...  ... 

When  the  ad:  of  navigation  was  made,  thour;h 
England  and  Holland   were  not  actually  at  war, 
the  moft  violent  aninriofity  fubfifted  between  the 
two  nations.     It  had  begun  during  the  govern- 
ment of  the  long  parliament,  which  firft  framed 
this  a6l,  and  it  broke  out  foon  after  in  the  Dutch 
wars  during  that  of  the  Prote(5lor  ^nd  of  Charles 
the  fecond.     It  is  not  impoflible,  therefore,  that 
fome  of  the  regulations  of  this  famous  acl  may 
have  proceeded  from  national  animofity.     They 
are  as   wife,    however,  as    if  they   had  all    been 
di<5lated    by    the   moft   deliberato   wifdom.     Na- 
tional animofity  at  that  particular  time  aimed  at 
the   very  fame  object  which   the  moft  deliberate 
wifdom  would   have   recommended,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the   naval   power   of  Holland,    the  only 
naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  fecurity 
of  England.  i^j„,    v-j'^wii.    ^^M'    vVu     .tj,  ; 

.  .The  aft  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  to 
foreign  commerce  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opu- 
lence wJMcb.can  arifc  from  it.  The  intereft  of 
a  nation  in   its  commercial  rchtiuns  to   foreign 
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hations  is,  like  that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  ^  "  ^^  **• 
the  different  people  with  whonn  he  deals,  to  buy 
as  cheap  and  Kc  I  as  dear  as  poflible.  But  it 
will  be  moft  like./  to  buy  cheap,  when  by  the 
mofl:  perfed  freedom  of  trade  it  encourages  all 
nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods  which  it  has  oc- 
cafion  to  purchafej  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  it 
will  be  moft  likely  to  fell  dear,  when  its  markets 
are  thus  filled  with  the  greateft  number  of  buyers. 
The  adt  of  navigation,  it  is  true,  lays  no  burden 
upon  foreign  fhips  that  come  to  export  the  pro- 
duce of  Britifh  induftry.  Even  the  ancient  aliens 
duty, which  ufed  to  be  paid  upon  all  goods  ex- 
ported as  vvell  as  imported,  has,  by  feveral  fub- 
fequent  afls,  been  taken  off  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  articles  of  exportation.  But  if  fo- 
reignersj  either  by  prohibitions  or  high  duties^ 
are  hindered  from  cortiing  to  fell,  they  cannot 
always  aflford  to  Come  to  buvj  becaufe  coming 
without  a  cargo,  they  muft  lofe  the  freight  from 
their  own  country  to  Great  Britain.  By  dimi- 
nifliing  the  number  of  fellers,  therefore,  we  ne- 
ceflarily  diminilh  that  of  buyersj  and  are  thus 
likely  not  only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but 
to  fell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more 
perfe6t  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however, 
is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence,  the 
ad  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wifeft  of  all  the 
commercial  regulations  of  England. 

The  fecond  cafe,  in  which  it  will  generally  be 
advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon  foreign 
for  the  encouragement  of  domeftic  induftry,  is, 
when  fome  tax  is  impofed  at  home  upon  the  pro- 
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•  *5„<^  "^  duce  of  the  latter.  In  this  cafe,  It  fecms  reafon- 
able  that  an  equal  tax  fhoukl  be  impofed  upon 
the  like  produce  of  the  former.  This  would  not 
give  the  monopoly  of  the  hoiTie-market  to  do- 
meftic  induftry,  nor  turn  towards  a  particular 
cmploynncnt  a  greater  fhare  of  the  ftock  and  la- 
bour of  the  country,  than  what  would  naturally 
go  tait.  It  would  only  hinder  any  part  of  what 
would  naturally  go  to  it  from  being  turned  away 
by  the  tax,  into  »  lefs  natural  direction,  and 
would  leave  the  competition  between  foreign  and 
domeftic  induftry,  after  the  tax,  as  nearly  as 
pofTible  upon  the  fame  footing  as  before  it.  In 
Great  Britain,,  when  any  fuch  tax  is  laid  upon 
the  produce  of  domcftic  induftry,  it  is  ufual 
at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  flop  the  clamorous 
complaints  of  our  merchants  and  manufaiflurers, 
that  they  will  be  underfold  at  home,  to  lay  a 
much  heavier  duty  upon  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  goods  of  the  fame  kind. 

This  fecond  limitation  of  the  freedom,  of  trade 
according  to  fome  people  ftiould,  upon  fome  oc- 
cafions,  be  extended  much  farther  than  to  the 
precife  foreign,  commodities  which  could  come 
into  competition  with  thofe  which  had  been 
taxed  at  home.  When  the  neceffaries  of  life 
have  been  taxed  in  any  country,  it  becomes 
proper,  they  pretend,  to  tax  not  only  the  like 
neceffaries  of  life  imported  from  other  countries, 
but  all  forts  of  foreign  goods  which  can  come 
into  compcticion  with  any  thing  that  is  the  pro- 
duce of  domeftic  induftry.  Subfiftence,  they 
fay,    becomes    neceflarily   dearer   in   confcquence 
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«f  Rich  taxes  j  and  the  price  of  labour  muft  al-  °  ",,^  ^' 
ways  rife  with  the  price  of  the  labourers  fubfift- 
ence:  Every  comrriodity,  therefore,  which  is 
tl^  produce  of  domeftic  induftry,  though  not 
immediately  taxed  itfelf,  becomes  dearer  in  con- 
fequenfce  of  fuch  taxes,  becaafe  the  labour  which 
produces  it  becomes  fo.  Such  taxes,  therefo^e^ 
are  really  equivalent,  they  fay,  to  a  tax  upon 
every  particular  commodity  produced  at  home. 
Ifl  order  to  put  domeftic  upon  the  fame  footing 
with  foreign  induftry,  therefore,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceflary,  they  think,  to  lay  fome  duty  upon  every 
foreign  commodity,  equal  to  this  enhancement 
of  the  price  of  the  home  commodities  with  which 
it  can  come  into  competition. 

Whether  taxes  wpon  the  neceifaries  of  life, 
fuch  as  thofe  in  Great  Britain  upon  foap,  fait, 
leather,  candles,  &c.  neccffarily  raife  the  price 
of  labour,  and  confequently  that  of  all  other 
commodities,  1  Aiail  conlider  hereafter,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  taxes,  Suppofing,  however,  in 
the  n^an  time,  that  they  have  this  effeft,  and 
they  have  it  undoubtedly,  this  general  enchance- 
ment of  the  pric^  of  all  commodities,  in  confe- 
<|uehce  of  that  of  labour,  is  a  cafe  which  differs 
in  the  two  following  refpeds  from  that  of  a  par- 
ticular commodity,  of  which  the  price  was  en- 
hanced by  i  particular  tax  immediately  impofed 

uponri."  '■;''^''  •''; ' '--  '  '■',  ':   '-'     /  \ 

First,  it  might  always  be  known  with  great 
cxaclnefs  how  far  the  price  of  fuch  a  commodity 
could  be  enhanced  by  fuch  a  tax:  but  how  far 
the  general  enhancement  of  the  price  of  labour 
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^j^  ^  might  afre<^  that  of  every  different  commodity 
about  which  labour  was  employed,  could  never 
be  known  with  any  tolerable  exadlnefs.  It  would 
•be  impolTible,  therefore,  to  proportion  with  any 
tolerable  exadlnefs  the  tax  upon  every  foreign, 
to  this  enhancement  of  the  price  of  every  home 
commodity. 

Secondly,  taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life 
have  nearly  the  fame  effed  upon  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  people  as  a  poor  foil  and  a  bad 
climate.  Provifions  are  thereby  rendered  dearer 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  required  extraordi- 
nary labour  and  expence  to  raife  them.  As  in 
the  natural  fcarcity  arifing  from  foil  and  climate, 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  direft  the  people  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  employ  their  capitals  and 
induftry.  To  is  it  likewife  in  the  artificial  fcarcity 
arifing  from  fuch  taxes.  To  be  left  to  accom- 
modate, as  well  as  they  could,  their  induftry  to 
their  fituation,  and  to  find  out  thofe  employ- 
ments in  which,  notwithftanding  their  unfavour- 
able circumftances,  they  might  have  fome  ad- 
vantage either  in  the  home  or  in  the  foreign 
market,  is  what  in  both  cafes  would  evidently 
be  mod  for  their  advantage.  To  lay  a  new  taji 
upon  them,  becaufe  they  are  already  overbur- 
dened with  taxes,  and  becaufe  they  already  pay 
too  dear  for  the  neceffaries  of  life,  to  make  them 
likevvife  pay  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  other 
commodities,  is  certainly  a  moft  abfurd  way  of 
making  amends.   •   '         •    ■    -     .     ■-    -  ., 

Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a 
certain  height,  are  a  curfe  equal  to  the  barren- 
4 ,  , .  ,  ■ :      •  nef$ 
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ncfs  of  the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  hea-  ^  ha  p. 
vensj  and  yet  it  is  in  the  richeft  and  mod  in 
duftrious  countries  that  they  have  been  nnoll  ge- 
nerally innpofed.  No  other  countries  could  fup- 
port  To  great  a  diforder.  As  the  ftrongeft  bodies 
only  can  live  and  enjoy  health,  under  an  un- 
wholefome  regimen ;  fo  the  nations  only,  that 
in  every  fort  of  induftry  have  the  greateft  natural 
and  acquired  advantages,  can  fubfifl  and  profper 
under  fuch  taxes.  Holland  is  the  country  in 
Europe  in  which  they  abound  mod,  and  which 
from  peculiar  circumftances  continues  to  profper, 
not  by  means  of  them,  as  has  been  moft  abfurdly 
fuppofed,  but  in  fpite  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cafes  in  which  it  will  gene- 
rally be  advantageous  to  lay  fome  burden  upon 
foreign,  for  the  encouragement  of  domeflic  in- 
duftry ;  fo  there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may 
fometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation  j  in  the 
one,  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the  free 
importation  of  certain  foreign  goods  j  and  in  the 
other,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner,  it  may  be 
proper  to  reftore  that  free  importation  after  it  has 
been  for  fome  time  interrupted. 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign 
goods,  is,  when  fome  foreign  nation  reftrains  by 
high  duties  or  prohibitions  the  importation  of 
fome  of  our  manufaftures  into  their  country. 
Revenge  in  this  cafe  naturally  dilates  retalia- 
tion, and  that  we  fliould  impofe  the  like  duties 
and   prohibitions   upon   the   importation  of  fome 
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^  ^y/^  ^  Of  a^l  o^  their  manufadures  ini;o  owrs.  Nations 
accordingly  fcldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this  man« 
ner.  The  French  have  bcei) ;  particularly  for- 
ward to  favour  their  own  manufafturcs  by  rc» 
ftraining  the  importation  of  fuch  foreign  goods 
as  could  corhe  into  connpetition  with  them.  In 
this  confiftcd  a  great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Colbert,  who,  nocwithftanding  his  great  abili- 
ties, feems  in  this  cafe  to  have  been  impofed 
upon  by  the  fophiftry  of  merchants  and  manu- 
fadurers,  who  are  always  demanding  a  mono- 
poly againlt  their  countrymen.  It  is  at  prefent 
the  opinion  of  the  mod  intelligent  men  in 
France  that  his  operations  of  this  kind  have  not 
been  beneficial  to  his  country.  That  minifter, 
by  the  tarif  of  1667,  impofed  very  high  duties 
upon  a  great  number  of  foreign  manufaftures. 
Upon  his  refufing  to  moderate  them  in  favour  of 
the  Dutch,  they  in  1671  prohibited  the  import- 
ation of  the  wines,  brandies,  and  manufaftures 
of  France.  The  war  of  1672  feems  to  have 
been  in  part  occafioned  by  this  commercial  dif- 
pute.  The  peace  of  Nimeguen  put  an  end  to  it 
in  1678,  by  moderating  fome  of  thofe  duties  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  confequence  took 
off  their  prohibition.  It  was  about  the  fame  time 
that  the  Freiich  and  Englilh  began  mutually 
to  opprels  each  other's  induftry,  by  the  like 
duties  ^nd  prohibitions,  of  which  the  French, 
however,  feem  to  have  fet  the  firft  example. 
The  fpiiit  of  hoftjlity  which  has  fubfifted  be- 
tween  ^he  two   nations   ever  fince,    has   hitherto 

hindered  tl.em  froti)  bc'ng  moderated  on  cither 
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fide.  .'»  1697  tht  Englifli  prohibited  the  im- *^  "j,"^  ^' 
portation  of  bonelacti  the  manufacture  of  Flan- 
ders. The  govtrnmetit  of  that  country,  at  that 
time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  prohibited  in 
return  the  importation  of  Englifh  woollens.  In 
1700,  the  prohibition  of  importing  bonelace 
into  England,  was  taken  off  upon  condition  that 
the  importation  of  Englifh  woollens  into  Flan* 
ders  (hould  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 

There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of 
this  kind,  when  there  is  a  probability  that  they 
will  procure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  or 
prohibitions  complained  of.  The  recovery  of  a 
great  foreign  market  will  generally  more  than 
compenfate  the  tranfitory  inconveniency  of  pay- 
ing dearer  during  a  fliort  time  for  fome  forts  of 
goods.  To  judge  whether  fuch  retaliations  are 
likely  to  produce  fuch  an  effedl,  does  not,  per- 
haps, belong  fo  much  to  the  fcience  of  a  legif- 
lator,  whofe  deliberations  ought  to  be  governed 
by  general  principles  which  arc  always  the  fame, 
as  to  the  (kill  of  that  infidious  and  crafty  animal, 
vulgarly  called  a  ftatefman  or  politician,  whofe 
councils  are  direfled  by  the  momentary  fluftua- 
tions  of  affairs.  "When  there  is  no  probability 
that  any  fuch  repeal  can  be  procured,  it  feems  a 
bad  method  of  compenfating  the  injury  done  to 
certain  claffes  of  our  people,  to  do  another  injury 
ourfelves,  not  only  to  thofe  claffes,  but  to  al- 
moft  all  the  other  claffes  of  them.  When  our 
neighbours  prohibit  fome  manufadure  of  ours, 
we  generally  prohibit,  not  only  the  fame,  for 
that  ^lonc  would  feldom   affed  them   confider- 
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^  ^^°  ^  ably,  but  fome  other  maniifairture  of  tlicirs. 
This  may  no  doubt  give  encouragement  to  fomc 
particular  clafs  of  workrncn  among  ourlelves, 
and  by  excluding  fome  of  their  rivals,  may 
enable  them,  to  raife  their  price  in  the  home- 
markcr.  Thofe  workmen,  however,  who  fuffer- 
cd  by  our  neighbours  prohibition  will  not  be 
benefited  by  ours.  On  the  contrary,  they  and 
almoft  all  the  other  clafics  of  our  citizens  will 
thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than  before 
for  certain  goods.  Every  fuch  law,  therefore, 
impofes  a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  not 
in  favour  of  that  particular  clafs  of  Vv'orkmen  who 
were  injured  by  our  neiglibours  proliibition,  but 
of  fome  other  clafs. 

The  cafe  in  which  it  may  fometimes  be  a 
matter  of  deliberation,  how  far,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, it  is  proper  to  reftore  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  after  it  has  been  for  fome  time 
interrupted,  rs,  when  particular  manufactures, 
by  means  of  high  duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all 
foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  them,  liave  been  fo  far  extended  as  to  em- 
ploy a  great  multitude  of  hands.  Humanity 
may  in  this  cafe  require  that  the  freedom  of 
trade  fliould  be  reftored  only  by  flow  gradations, 
and  with  a  "ood  deal  of  refer ve  and  circum- 
fpedion.  Were  thofe  high  duties  and  prohi- 
bitions taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign 
goods  of  the  fame  kind  might  be  poured  fo  fafl 
into  the  home  market,  as  to  deprive  all  at  once 
many  choufands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinary 
employment  and  means  of  fubfiftence.     The  dif- 
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order  which  this  would  occafion  might  no  doubt  c  11  a  r. 
be  very  confiderable.     It  would  in  all  probabi-  <■  — i.-  u 
Jity,    however,    be  much  lefs  than   is  commonly 
imagined,  for  the  two  following  reafons: 

First,  all  thofe  manufadlurcs,  of  which  any 
part  is  commonly  exported  to  other  European 
tountries  without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  little 
afFcded  by  the  freed  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  Such  manufa6tures  muft  be  fold  as 
cheap  abroad  as  any  other  foreign  goods  of  the 
fame  quality  and  kind,  and  confequencly  muft: 
be  fold  cheaper  at  home.  They  would  ftill, 
therefore,  keep  pofTefTion  of  the  home  market, 
and  though  a  capricious  man  of  fafhion  might 
fometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  becaufe 
they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  better  goods 
of  the  fame  kind  that  were  made  at  home,  this 
folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  things,  extend 
to  fo  few,  that  it  could  make  no  fenfible  impref- 
fion  upon  the  general  employment  of  the  people. 
But  a  great  part  of  all  the  different  branches  of 
our  woollen  manufaflurc,  of  our  tanned  leather, 
and  of  our  hard- ware,  are  annually  exported  to 
odier  European  countries  without  any  bounty, 
and  thefe  are  the  manufactures  which  employ  the 
greateft  number  of  hands.  The  fiik,  perhaps, 
is  the  manufaiflure  which  would  fufFer  the  moft 
by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and  after  it  the  linen, 
though  the  latter  much  lefs  than  the  former. 

Secondly,  though  a  great  number  of  people 
fhould,  by  thus  reftoring  the  freedom  of  trade, 
be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  em- 
ployment and  common  method  of  fubfiftence,  it 
'  would 
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•  ^J*  '^  woi>Ul  by  no  means  follow  that  they  would  thcre- 
**  be  (deprived  cither  of  employment  or  fub- 
w  encc.  By  the  rrduftion  of  the  army  and  navy 
at  uie  end  of  the  late  ^ar,  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  foldiers  and  k^tnen,  a  number  equal  to 
what  is  Ci">pIoyed  in  the  greateft  manufadurei, 
viicrc  all  at  once  t^irown  out  of  their  ordinary 
#mpk>yinent;  but,  laough  they  no  doubt  fuf- 
fettd  fome  inconvcniency,  they  were  not  thereby 
deprived  of  all  employment  and  fubfiftence. 
The  greater  part  of  the  feamcn,  it  is  probable, 
gradually  betook  themfelvcs  to  the  merchant^ 
fervice  as  they  could  Bnd  occafion,  and  in  the 
mean  time  both  ihey  and  the  foldiers  were  r.b- 
iorbed  in  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  and  em- 
ployed in  a  great  variety  of  occupations.  Not 
only  no  great  convulfion,  but  no  fenfible  difor- 
dcr  arofe  from  fo  great  a  change  in  the  fituation 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  all  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  ufe  n'  arms,  and  many  of  them 
to  rapine  and  plunder.  The  number  of  vagrants 
was  fcarcc  any-where  fenfibly  increafed  by  it,  even 
the  wages  of  labour  were  not  reduced  by  it  in 
any  occupation,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  except  in  that  of  feamen  in  the  merchant- 
lervice.  But  if  we  compare  together  the  habits 
of  a  foldier  and  of  any  fort  of  manufidurer,  we 
jfhall  find  that  thofc  rf  the  latter  do  i  nd  fo 

much  to  difqualify  him  from\i)ein^  . ,.  uicyeci  in 
a  new  trade,  as  thofe  of  the  former  froni  Jbeing 
employed  in  any.  The  manirfadkurer  naS^  always 
'ren  accuftomed  to  look  (di  hh  fubfiftence' fi^om 
i^.  hboci  i>nly :.  the  foldier  to  cxpcd  it  from  his  pay.' 
.<     ^  V  Application 
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Application  and  induftry  have  been  famUiar  to  ^  ^j^*  '' 
the  one;  Idlenefs  and  difP^ac'ion  to  the  other.  <■■  »  .^ 
But  it  is  furcly  much  caficr  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  indoftry  from  one  fort  of  labour  to  an- 
other, than  CO  cum  idlenets  and  diffipation  to 
any.  To  the  greater  pan  of  mamuafturcs  bc- 
fides,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  there  arc 
other  collateral  nnanufatftiires  of  fo  fimilar  a  na- 
ture, that  a  workman  can  eafily  transfer  his  in- 
dnfj  /  f.om  one  of  them  to  another.  The  greater 
pui:  of  :ach  workmen  too  arc  occafionally  em- 
p'o'ed  in  country  labour.  The  ftock  which 
employed  them  in  a  particular  manufadure  be- 
fore, will  ftill  remain  in  the  country  to  employ 
an  equal  number  of  people  in  fomc  other  way. 
The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the  fame» 
she  demand  for  labour  will  likewife  be  the  fame, 
or  very  nearly  the  fame,  though  it  may  be  ex- 
erted in  different  places  and  for  different  occupa- 
tions. Soldiers  and  feamen,  indeed,  when  dif« 
charged  from  the  king's  fervice,  are  at  liberty 
to  exerciie  any  trade  within  any  town  or  place 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Let  the  fame  na- 
tural liberty  of  cxercifing  what  fpecies  of  induftry 
they  pleafe,  be  reftored  to  all  his  majefty's  fub- 
jeds,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  foldiers  and  fea- 
men; that  is,  break  down  the  exclufive  privi- 
leges of  corporations,  and  repeal  the  ilatute  of 
apprenticefhip,  both  which  are  real  encroach- 
ments upon  natural  liberty,  and  add  to  thefe  the 
repeal  of  the  law  of  fiettlements,  fo  that  a  poor 
workman,  when  thrown  out  of  employment  either 
in  one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may  feek  for  it  ia 
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^  ^j^  ^  another  trade  or  in  another  place,  without  the 
fear  either  of  a  profecution  or  of  a  removal,  and 
neither  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will  fuf- 
fer  much  more  fronn  the  occafional  difbanding 
fome  particular  clafTes  of  manufaflurers,  than 
from  that  of  foldiers.  Our  manufadlurers  have 
no  doubt  great  merit  with  their  country,  but 
they  cannot  have  more  than  thofe  who  defend  it 
with  their  bloodi  nor  deferve  to  be  treated  with 
more  delicacy. 

To  expeft,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
fiiould  ever  be  entirely  reftored  in  Great  Briiainj 
is  as  abfurd  as  to  expe6l  that  an  Oceana  or  Uto- 
pia ihould  ever  be  ertablifhed  in  it.  Not  only 
the  prejudices  of  the  public,  but  what  is  much 
more  unconquerable,  the  private  interefts  of 
many  individuals,  irrefiftibly  oppofe  it.  Were 
the  officers  of  the  army  to  oppofe  with  the  fame 
zeal  and  unanimity  any  redudion  in  the  number 
of  forces,  with  which  mafter  manufadurers  fet 
themfelves  againfl:  every  law  that  is  likely  to 
increale  the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the  home 
market  5  were  the  former  to  animate  their  fol- 
diersj  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  latter  enflame 
their  workmen,  to  attack  with  violence  and  out- 
rage the  propofers  of  any  fuch  regulation  j  tcj 
attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be  as  danger- 
ous as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminiflt 
in  any  rcfpefl  the  monopoly  which  our  manu- 
facSlurers  have  obtained  againft  us.  This  mono- 
poly has  fo  much  increafed  the  number  of  foms 
particular  trib,.s  of  them,  that,  like  an  over- 
grown ihnding  army,  they  have  become  forn^i-k 
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dable  to  the  government,  and  upon  many  occa-  chap. 
fions  intimidare  the  legifiature.  The  member 
of  parliament  who  fupports  every  propofal  for 
llrengthening  this  monopoly,  is  fure  to  acquire 
not  only  the  reputation  of  underftanding  trade, 
but  great  popuhirity  and  influence  with  an  order 
of  men  whofe  numbers  and  wealth  render  them 
of  great  importance.  If  he  oppofes  them,  on 
the  contrary,  and  dill  more  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the 
moft  acknowledged  probity,  nor  the  higheft 
rank,  nor  the  greatcft  public  fcrviccs,  can  pro- 
ted  him  from  the  mofl:  infamous  abufe  and  de- 
traction, from  perfonal  infults,  nor  fomctimcs 
f-om  real  danger,  arifing  from  the  infolent  out- 
rage of  furious  and  difappointed  monopolifts. 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufaflure,  who, 
by  the  home  markets  being  fuddenly  laid  open 
to  the  competition  of  foreigners,  Ihould  be 
obliged  to  abandon  his  trade,  would  no  doubt 
fuffer  very  confiderably.  That  part  of  his  capi- 
tal which  had  ufually  been  employed  in  purchaf- 
ing  materials  and  in  paying  his  workmen,  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  perhaps,  find  another 
employment.  But  that  part  of  it  which  was 
fixed  in  workhoufes,  and  in  the  inftruments  of 
trade,  could  fcarce  be  difpofed  of  without  con- 
fiderable  lofs.  The  equitable  regard,  therefore, 
to  his  interefl:  requires  that  changes  of  this  kind 
fhould  never  be  introduced  fuddenly,  but  flowly, 
gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning.  The 
legifiature,  were  it  poffible  that  its  deliberations 
could  be  always  direded,  not  by  the  clamorous 
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■  ®,  °  ^  importunity  of  partial  intcrcfts,  but  by  an  ex- 
tenftve  view  of  the  general  good,  ought  upon  this 
very  account,  perhaps,  to  be  particularly  careful 
neither  to  eftablifh  any  new  nnonopolies  of  this 
kind,  nor  to  excend  further  thofe  which  are  aU 
ready  edablifhed.  Every  fuch  regulation  intro- 
duces fome  degree  (^f'real  diforder  into  the  con- 
flitution  of  the  ftate,  which  it  will  be  difficult 
afterwards  to  cure  without  occaHoning  another 
diforder.  •    ■  '  ■  '    -"'^   '"''  ■:    "  ■•:■■'■'"■■•  ■?"•■'■ 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impofe  taxes 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  ia  order, 
not  to  prevent  their  importation,  but  to  raife  a 
revenue  for  government,  I  (hall  confider  here- 
aifter  when  I  come  to  treat  of  taxes.  Taxes 
impofed  with  a  view  to  prevent  or  even  to 
diminidi  importation,  are  evidently  as  deftruc- 
tive  of  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  as  of  the  free- 
dom of  trade. 
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r*rf?**'cHAP.    III. 

Of  the  ^extraordinary  Rejiraints  upon  the  Import^ 
ation  of  Goods  of  almofi  all  Kinds y  from  thofe 
Countries  with  which  the  Balance  is  fuppofed  to 
hedifadvantageous*  :.    -'i^^i^  :>ru*Oi  zr}\ii> 

...m,AL>  ic  ,0.    i,  •■r'- ■    .'iV.    .iKj-lo   noirn::fI 

PART    I.  T^hioiit 

0/  /i&^  Unreafdnablenefs  of  thofe  Refiraints  even 
upon  the  Principles  of  the  (Jornntereiat  Syflem,  ^^' 

TO  lay  extraordinary  reftra'mts  upon  the  im-  ^  ha  p. 
portation  of  goods  of  almoft  all  kinds, 
from  thofe  particular  countries  with  which  the 
balance  of  tfade'is  fuppofed  to  be  difadvantage- 
ous,  is  the  feconcl  expedient  by  which  the  com- 
mercial fyftem  propofes  to  increafe  the  Quantity 
of  gold  and  filver.  Thus  in  Great  Britain,  Silefia 
lawns  may  be  imported  for  home  confumption, 
upon  paying  certain  duties.  But  French  cam- 
brics and  lawns  are  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
except  into  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be  ware- 
houfed  for  exportation.  Higher  duties  are  im- 
pofed  upon  the  wines  of  France  than  upon  thofe 
of  Portugal,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country. 
By  what  is  called  the  import  1692,  a  duty  of 
five  and  twenty  per  cent.,  of  the  rate  or  value, 
was  laid  upon  all  French  goods  j  while  the  goods 
of  other  nations  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
fubjeded  to  much  lighter  duties,  feldom  exceed- 
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*  ^y^  '^Ing  five  per  cent.  The  wine,  brandy,  fait  and 
vinegar  of  France  were  indeed  excepted;  thefe 
commodities  being  fubjeded  to  other  heavy  du- 
ties, cither  by  other  laws,  or  by  particular  claufes 
of  the  fame. law.  In  1696,  a  fecond  duty  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  firft  not  having  been 
thought  a  fuificient  difcouragement,  was  impofed 
upon  all  French  goods,  except  brandy;  toge- 
ther with  a  new  duty  of  five  and  twenty  pounds 
upon  the  ton  of  French  wine,  and  another  of 
fifteen  pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French  vinegar, 
French  goods  have  never  been  omitted  in  any 
of  thofe  general  fubfidies,  or  duties  of  five  per 
cent.,  which  have  been  impofed  upon  all,  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  enumerated  in  the 
book  of  rates.  If  we  count  the  brie  third  and 
two  third  fubfidies  as  making  a  complete  fubfidy 
between  them,  there  have  been  five  of  thefe  ge- 
neral fubfidies;  fo  that  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  war  feventy-five  per  cent, 
may  be  confidered  as  the  lowed  duty,  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufafture  of  France  were  liable. 
But  upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  thofe  duties 
are  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  The  French  in 
their  turn  have,  I  believe,  treated  our  goods  and 
manufadures  juit  as  hardly;  though  I  am  not  fo 
well  acquainted  with  the  particular  hardfhips 
which  they  have  impofed  upon  them.  Thofe 
mutual  reftraints  have  put  an  end  to  almoft  all 
fair  commerce  between  the  two  nations,  and 
fmugglers  are  now  the  principal  importers,  either 
of  Britifli  goods  into  France,  or  of  French  goods 
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ihto  Great  Britain.  The  principles  which  t  have  c  ha  p, 
been  examining  in  the  foregoing  chapter  took 
their  origin  from  private  iritereft  and  the  fpirit 
of  monopoly;  thofe  which  I  am  going  to  exa^ 
mine  in  this,  from  national  prejudice  and  ani* 
mofity.  They  are,  accordingly,  as  might  well 
be  expeded,  ftill  more  unreafonable.  They  are 
fo,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial 
iyftem.  ^; 

First,  though  it  were  certain  that  in  the  cafe 
of  a  free  trade  between  France  and  England,  for 
example,  the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of 
France,  it  wpuld  by  no  means  follow  that  fuch 
a  trade  would  be  difadvantageous  to  England, 
or  that  the  general  balance  of  its  whole  trade 
would  thereby  be  turned  more  againft  it.  If  th^ 
wines  of  France  are  better  and  cheaper  than  thofe 
of  Portugal,  or  its  linens  than  thofe  of  Germany* 
it  would  be  more  advantageous  for  Great  Bri- 
tain to  purchafe  both  the  wine  and  the  foreign 
linen  which  it  had  occafion  for  of  France,  thaii 
of  Portugal  and  Germany.  Though  the  value 
of  the  annual  importations  from  France  would 
thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of  the 
whole  annual  importations  would  be  diminifhed, 
in  proportion  as  the  French  goods  of  the  fame 
quality  were  cheaper  than  thofe  of  the  other  two 
countries.  This  would  be  the  cafe,  even  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  the  whole  French  goods 
imported  were  to  be  confumed  in  Great  Britain. 

But,  fecondly,  a  great  part  of  them  might  be 
re-exported  to  other  countries,  where,  being  fold 
with  profit,  they  might  bring  back  a  return  equal 
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^  ^y°  ^  in  value,  perhaps,  to  the  prime  coft  of  the  whole 
French    goods   imported.     What   has   frequently 
been  faid  of  the  Eaft  India  trade  might  poffibly 
be  true  of  the  French;  that  though  the  greater 
part  of  Eaft.  India  goods  were  bought  with  gold 
and  filver,  the  re-exportation  of  a  part  of  them 
to  other  countries,  brought  back  more  gold  and 
filver  to  that  which  carried  on  the  trade  than  the 
prime  coft  of  the  whole  amounted  to.     One  of 
the  moft  important  branches  of  the  Dutch  trade, 
at  prefcnt,    confifts   in    the  carriage  of   French 
goods  to  other   European  countries.     Some  part 
even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in  Great  Britain 
IS  qlandeftinely  imported  from  Holland  and  Zea- 
land.    If  there  was  either  a  free  trade  between 
France  and  England,   or  if  French  goods  could 
be  imported  upon  paying  only  the  fame  duties  as 
thofe  of  other  European   nations,   to  be  drawn 
back    upon    exportation,    England    might   have 
fome   fhare   of  a  trade  which   is  found   fo   ad- 
vantageous to  Holland. 

Thirdly,  and  laftly,  there  is  no  certain  cri- 
terion by  which  we  can  determine  on  which  fide 
what  is  called  the  balance  between  any  two  coun- 
tries lies,  or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  great- 
eft  value.  National  prejudice  and  animofity* 
prompted  always  by  the  private  intereft  of  parti- 
cular traders,  are  the  principles  which  generally 
dire£l  our  judgment  upon  all  queftions  concern- 
inf>  it.  There  are  two  critcrions,  however, 
which  have  frequently  been  appealed  to  upon 
fuch  occafions,  the  cuftom-houfe  books  and  the 
courfe  of  exchange.     The  cuftom-houle   books, 

I  think, 
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I  think,  it  is  now  generally   acknowledged,   are  c  h  a  p. 
a  very   uncertain   criterion,   on    account   of   the     "'* 
inaccuracy  of  the  valuation  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  goods  are  rated  in  them.     The  courfe  of 
exchange  is,  perhaps,  alnnoft  equally  fo. "  ■ 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places,  fuch 
as  London  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  faid  to  be 
a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris 
arc    compenfated    by  thofe    due   from   Paris   to 
London.     On  the  contrary,   when  a  premium  is 
paid  at  London  for  a  bill  upon  Paris,    it  is  faid 
to  be  a  fign  that  the  debts  due  from  London  to 
Paris  are  not  compenfated  by  thofe  due  from  Pa- 
ris to  London,  but  that  a  balance  in  money  muft 
be  fent  out  from  the  latter  place;   for   the   rilk, 
trouble,   and   expence   of   exporting   which,    the 
premium  is  both  demanded  and  given.     But  the 
ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  thofe 
two   cities   muft    neceffarily   be   regulated,    it   is 
faid,    by   the   ordinary   courfe  of   their   dealings 
with  one  another.     When  neither  of  them  im- 
ports from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than  it 
exports   to   that  other,   the   debts  and  credits  of 
each   may   compenfate  one   another.     But  when 
one  of  them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exports  to  that  other,  the   former 
neceffarily  becomes    indebted   to  the   latter  in   a 
greater  fum  than  the  latter  becomes  indebted  to 
it:   the  debts  and  credits  of  each  do  not  com- 
penfate one  another,  and  money  muft  be  fent  out 
from  that  place  of  which  the  debts  over- balance 
the  credits.     The   ordinary   courfe   of  exchange^ 
therefore,    being   an   indication    of   the   ordinary 
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^  °^  ^  ftatc  of  debt  and  credit  between  two  places,  muft 
likewife  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  their  exports  and  imports,  as  tliefe  neceHarily 
regulate  that  Hate. 

But  though  the  ordinary  courfe  of  exchange 
fhall  be  allowed  to  be  a  fufficient  indication  of 
the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and  credit  between  any 
two  places,  it  would  not  from  thence  follow, 
that  the  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of  that 
place  which  had  the  ordinary  ftate  of  debt  and 
credit  in  its  favour.  The  ordinary  flate  of  debt 
and  credit  between  any  two  places  is  not  always 
entirely  regulated  by  the  ordinary  courfe  of  their 
dealings  with  one  another  j  but  is  often  influ- 
enced by  that  of  the  dealings  of  either  with  many 
other  places.  If  it  is  ufual,  for  example,  for 
the  merchants  of  England  to  pay  for  the  goods 
which  they  buy  of  Hamburgh,  Dantzic,  Riga, 
&c.  by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  ordinary  ftate 
of  debt  and  credit  between  England  and  Holland 
will  not  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  the  dealings  of  thofe  two  countries  with 
one  another,  but  will  be  influenced  by  that  of 
the  dealings  of  England  with  thofe  other  places, 
England  may  be  obliged  to  fend  out  every  year 
money  to  Holland,  though  its  annual  exports  to 
that  country  may  exceed  very  much  the  annual 
value  of  its  imports  from  thence;  and  though 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  very 
much  in  favour  of  England. 

In  the  way,  befides,  in  which  the  par  of  ex- 
change has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  exchange  fan  afford  no  fufficient  indi- 
cation 
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cation  that  the  ordinary  (late  of  debt  and  credit  ^  ^' ^  ^* 
is  in  favour  of  that  country  which  feenns  to  have, 
or  which  is  fuppofed  to  have,  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  exchange  in  its  favour:  or,  in  other  words* 
the  real  exchange  may  be,  and,  in  fa(5l,  often  is^ 
fo  very  different  fronn  the  computed  one,  that, 
from  the  courfe  of  the  latter,  no  certain  conclu- 
fion  can,  upon  many  occafions,  be  drawn  con- 
cerning that  of  the  former. 

When  for  a  fum  of  money  paid  in  England, 
containing,  according  to  the  ilandard  of  the 
Englifh  mint,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of 
pure  filver,  you  receive  a  bill  for  a  fum  of  mo- 
ney to  be  paid  in  France,  containing,  according 
to  the  ftandard  of  the  French  mint,  an  equal 
number  of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  exchange  is  faid 
to  be  at  par  between  England  and  France. 
When  you  pay  more,  you  are  fuppofed  to  give  a 
premium,  and  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againft 
England,  and  in  favour  of  France.  When  you 
pay  lefs,  you  are  fuppofed  to  get  a  premium, 
and  exchange  is  faid  to  be  againft  France,  and 
in  favour  of  England 

But,  firft,  we  cannot  always  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  current  money  of  different  countries  by 
the  ftandard  of  their  refpeftive  mints.  In  fome 
it  is  more,  in  others  it  is  lefs  worn,  dipt,  and 
otherwife  degenerated  from  that  ftandard.  But 
the  value  of  the  current  coin  of  every  country, 
compared  with  that  of  any  other  country,  is  in 
proportion  not  to  the  c^uantity  of  pure  filver 
which  ic  ought  to  contain,  but  to  that  which  it 
actually  does  contain.     Before  the  reformation  of 
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'  °iv  ^  '^^  ^*^^^'*  *^°^"  ^"  ^'"g  William's  time,  excfiange 
between    England  -  and    Holland,    computed,    in 
the^  ufual   manner,  according  to  the  ftandard  of 
their  refpecJlive  mints,   was  five  and  twenty  per 
cent,   againft  England.      But   the   value  of   the 
current  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mr, 
Lowndes,  was  at  that  time  rather  more  than  five 
and   twenty  per  cent,   below  its   Itandard  value. 
The  real  exchange,  therefore,  may  even  at  that 
time  have  been  in  favour  of  England,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  computed   exchange   was  fo   much 
againft  it;  a  fmaller  number  of  ounces  of  pure 
filver,  aftually  paid  in  England,  may  have  pur- 
chafed  a  bill  for  a  greater  number  of  ounc^r  of 
pure  filver  to  be  paid  in  Holland,  and  the  man 
who  was  fuppofed  to  give,  may  in  reality  have 
got  the  premium.     The  French  coin  was,  before 
the  late  reformation   of  the  Englifh   gold   coin, 
much  lefs  worn  than  the  Englifh,  and  was,  per- 
haps, two  or  three  per  cent,  nearer  its  ftandard. 
If  the   computed   exchange   with   France,  there- 
fore, was  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent, 
againft  England,   the  real  exchange  might  have 
been  in  its  favour.     Since  the  reformation  of  the 
gold  coin,   the  exchange  has  been   conftantly  in 
favour  of  England,  and  againft  France. 

Secondly,  in  fome  countries,  the  cxpence  of 
coinage  is  defrayed  by  the  government  j  in  others, 
it  is  defrayed  by  the  private  people  who  carry 
their  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  government 
even  derives  fome  revenue  from  the  coinage.  In 
England,  it  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  and 
^f  you  carry  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  filver  to 
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the  mint,  you  get  back  fixty-two  (hillings,  con-^  "^  •'• 
taining  a  pound  weight  of  the  like  ftandard  fil- 
ver.  In  France,  a  duty  of  eight  per  cent,  is  de- 
duced for  the  coinage,  which  not  only  defrays 
the  cxpence  of  it,  but  affords  a  fmall  revenue 
to  the  government.  In  England,  as  the  coinage 
cofts  nothing,  the  current  coin  can  never  be 
much  more  valuable  than  the  quantity  of  bullion 
which  it  aftually  contains.  In  France,  the 
workmanfhip,  as  you  pay  for  it,  adds  to  the  va- 
lue, in  the  fame  manner  as  to  that  of  wrought 
plate.  A  fum  of  French  money,  therefore,  con- 
taining a  certain  weight  of  pure  filver,  is  more 
valuable  than  a  fum  of  Englifh  money  contain- 
ing an  equal  weight  of  pure  filver,  and  muft  re- 
quire more  bullion,  or  other  commodities,  to 
purchafe  it.  Though  the  current  coin  of  the 
two  countries,  therefore,  were  equally  near  the 
(landards  of  their  refpedlive  mints,  a  fum  of 
Englifli  money  could  not  well  purchafe  a  fum 
of  French  money,  containing  an  equal  number 
of  ounces  of  pure  filver,  nor  confequently  a  bill 
upon  France  for  fuch  a  fum.  If  for  fuch  a  bill 
no  more  additional  money  was  paid  than  what 
was  fufEcient  to  compenfate  the  expence  of  the 
French  coinage,  the  real  exchange  might  be  at 
par  between  the  two  countries,  their  debts  and 
credits  might  mutually  compenfate  one  another, 
while  the  computed  exchange  was  confiderably 
in  favour  of  France.  If  lefs  than  this  was  paid, 
the  real  exchange  might  be  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land, while  the  computed  was  in  favour  of 
France. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,    and  laftly,    in  fomc  places,   as  at 
Amftcrdam,    Hamburgh,    Venice,    &c.    foreign 
bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  what  they  call  bank 
money;    while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Li(bon, 
Antwerp,    Leghorn,    &c.    they  are   paid   in   the 
connmon  currency  of  the  country.     What  is  call- 
ed   bank    money  is   always   of  more  value  than 
the  fame  nominal  fum  of  common  currency.     A 
thoufand  guilders  in  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  for 
example,    are   of    more    value    than    a   thoufand 
guilders    of    Amrterdain   currency.     The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  called  the  agio  of  the  bank, 
which,  at  Amftcrdam,  is  generally  about  five  per 
cent.     Suppofing  the  current  money  of  the  two 
countries  equally  near   to   the   ftandard   of  their 
refpe<5tive  mints,   and  that  the  one  pays  foreign 
bills  in   this  common  currency,  while  the  other 
pays  them  in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the 
computed   exchange   may  be   in   favour   of  that 
which  pays  in  bank  money,  though  the  real  ex- 
change fhould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in 
current   money;     for  the   fame  reafon    that    the 
com.putcd   exchange   may    be  in   favour  of   that 
which  pays  in  better  money,  or  in  money  nearer 
to  its  own    ftandard,   though   the  real   exchange 
fhould  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  worfe. 
The  computed  exchange,  before  the  late  reform- 
ation   of   the   gold    coin,    was   generally  againft 
London  with  Amftcrdam,    Hamburgh,    Venice, 
and,    I   believe,  with  all  other  places  which  pay 
in  what  is   called    bank   money.     It  will  by  no 
means  follow,    however,    that  the  .'real  exchange 
was  againft  it.     Since  the  reformation  of  the  gold 
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coin,  it  has  been  in  favour  of  London  even  with  ^  '^  a  p. 
thofe  places.  The  computed  exchange  has  ge- 
nerally been  in  favour  of  London  with  Lifbon, 
Antwerp,  Leghorn,  and,  if  you  except  France, 
I  believe,  with  moft  other  parts  of  Europe  that 
pay  in  common  currency  j  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  real  exchange  was  fo  too. 

D'tgrejfion  concerning  Banks  of  Depofity  pa^^ticularly 

,>     -  •     concerning  that  «j/ Amfterdam. 

■,'■■<  I  ......  • 

nrHE  currency  of  a  great  (late,  fuch  as  France 
or  England,  generally  confifts  almoft  en- 
tirely of  its  own  coin.  Should  this  currency, 
therefore,  be  at  any  time  worn,  dipt,  or  other- 
wife  degraded  below  its  ftandard  value,  the  ftate 
by  a  reformation  of  its  coin  can  effeftually  re- 
eftablifli  its  currency.  But  the  currency  of  a 
fmall  ftate,  fuch  as  Genoa  or  Hamburgh,  can 
feldom  confill  altogether  in  its  own  coin,  but 
muft  be  made  up,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  the 
coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  ftatcs  with  which 
its  inhabitants  have  a  continual  intercourfe. 
Such  a  ftate,  therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin, 
will  not  always  be  able  to  reform  its  currency. 
If  foreign  bills  of  exchange  are  paid  in  this  cur- 
rency, the  uncertain  value  of  any  fum,  of  what 
is  in  its  own  nature  fo  uncertain,  muft  render  the 
exchange  always  very  much  againft  fuch  a  ftate, 
its  currency  being,  in  all  foreign  ftates,  neccfia- 
rily  valued  even  bt-low  what  it  is  worth. 
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^  ^y^^  In  order  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  to  which 
this  difadvantageous  exchange  mud  have  fub- 
jefted  their  merchants,  fuch  fmall  dates,  when 
they  began  to  attend  to  the  intereft  of  trade, 
have  frequently  enafted,  that  foreign  bills  of 
exchange  of  a  certain  value  fliould  be  paid,  not 
in  common  currency,  but  by  an  order  upon,  or 
by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a  certain  bank, 
cftablilhed  upon  the  credit,  and  under  the  pro- 
tecStion  of  the  ftatej  this  bank  being  always 
obliged  to  pay,  in  good  and  true  money,  exadlly 
according  to  the  dandard  of  the  ftare.  The 
banks  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Amfterdam,  Ham- 
burgh, and  Nuremberg,  feem  to  have  been  all 
originally  ellabliflied  with  this  view,  though 
fome  of  them  may  have  afterwards  been  made 
fubfervient  to  other  purpofes.  The  money  of 
fuch  banks  being  better  than  the  common  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  neceflarily  bore  an  agio, 
which  was  greater  or  fmaller,  according  as  the 
currency  was  fuppofed  to  be  more  or  lefs  de- 
graded below  the  ftandard  of  the  date.  The 
agio  of  the  bank  of  Hamburgh,  for  example, 
which  is  faid  to  be  commonly  about  fourteen 
per  cent,  is  the  fuppofed  difference  between  the 
good  dandard  money  of  the  date,  and  the  cliptj 
worn,  and  diminiflied  currency  poured  into  it 
from  all  the  neighbouring  dates. 

Before  1609  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and 
worn  foreign  coin  which  the  extenfive  trade  of 
Amderdam  brought  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
reduced  the  value  of  its  currency  aboi""  nine 
per  cent,  below  that  of  good  money  frefli  from 
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the  mint.  Such  money  no  fooner  appeared  than  ^  "a  p. 
it  was  melted  down  or  carried  away,  as  it  always 
is  in  fuch  circumftanccs.  The  merchants,  with 
plenty  of  currency,  could  not  always  find  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  good  money  to  pay  their  bills 
of  exchange;  and  the  value  of  thofe  bills,  in 
fpite  of  feveral  regulations  which  were  made  to 
prevent  it,  became  in  a  great  mcafure  uncertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  thefe  inconveniences,  a 
bank  was  eftablifhed  in  1609  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  city.  This  bank  received  both  foreign 
coin,  and  the  light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country, 
at  its  real  intrinfic  value  in  the  good  ftandard 
money  of  the  country,  deducing  only  fo  much 
as  was  neceflary  for  defraying  the  expence  of  coin- 
age, and  the.  other  neceflary  expence  of  ma- 
nagement. For  the  value  which  remained,  after 
this  fmall  deduflion  was  made,  it  gave  a  credit 
in  its  books.  This  credit  was  called  bank  mo- 
ney, which,  as  it  reprefented  money  exadly  ac- 
cording to  the  ftandard  of  the  mint,  was  always 
of  the  fame  real  value,  and  intrinfically  worth 
more  than  current  money.  It  was  at  the  fame 
time  cnadied,  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or  nego- 
ciated  at  Amfterdam  of  the  value  of  fix  hundred 
guilders  and  upwards  Ihould  be  paid  ia  bank 
money,  which  at  once  took  away  all  uncer- 
tainty in  the  value  of  thofe  bills.  Every  mer- 
chant, in  confequence  of  this  regulation,  was 
obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bank  in 
order  to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  which 
neceflarily  occafioned  a  certain  demand  for  bank 
money.  '     ' 
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*  ^^y  ^      Bank,  money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrin* 
fic  fuperiority  to  currency,  and  the  additional  va- 
lue which  this  demand  neceflarily  gives  it,  has 
likewife    fome    other   advantages.     It   is   fecure 
from  fire,  robbery,  and  other  accidents ;  the  city 
of  Amfterdam  is  bound  for  itj    it  can  be  paid 
away  by  a  fimple  transfer,    without  the  trouble 
of  counting,    or  the  rifk  of  tranfporting  it  from 
one  place  to  another.     In  confequence  of  thofe 
different  advantages,  it  feems  from  the  beginning 
to  have   born  an  agio,  and   it  is   generally  be- 
lieved that  all  the  money  originally  depofited  in 
the  bank  was  allowed  to   remain   there,   nobody 
caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt  which  he 
could  fell  for  a  premium    in   the  market.     By 
demanding  payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of 
a  bank  credit  would  lofe  this  premium.     As  a 
fhilling  fredi   from  the  mint  will  buy  no   more 
goods  in  the  market  than  one  of  our  common 
worn    (hillings,    fo   the    good   and    true    money 
which  might  be  brought  from  the  coffers  of  the 
bank  into  thofe  of  a  private  perfon,  being  mixed 
and  confounded  with  the   common  currency  of 
the  country,    would    be  of  no  more  value  than 
that   currency,    from   which   it  could   no   longer 
be  readily  diftinguiflied.      While  it  remained  in 
the  coffers  of  the  bank,  its  fuperiority  was  knov;n 
and  afccrtained.     When  it  had  come  into  thofe 
of  a  private  perlbn,  its  fuperiority  could  not  well 
be    afcertaint'd   without   more  trouble   than   per- 
haps the  difference  was  worth.     By  being  brought 
from  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  bcfides,  it  loft  all 
the  other  advantages  of  bank  money  i   its  fecu- 
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rity,    its  eafy  and  fafe  tr..nsferabiHty,    its  ufe  in  c  h  a  p. 
paying   foreign     bills    of  exchange.      Over   and 
above  all  this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from  thofe 
coffers,  as  will  appear  by  and  by,  without  pre- 
vioufly  paying  for  the  keeping. 

Those  depofits  of  coin,  or  thofe  depofits 
which  the  bank  was  bound  to  reftore  in  coin, 
conftituted  the  original  capital  of  the  bank,  or 
the  whole  value  of  what  was  reprefented  by  what 
is  called  bank  money.  At  prefent  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  conftitute  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  it. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  trade  in  bullion,  the 
bank  has  been  for  thefe  many  years  in  the  pradice 
of  giving  credit  'in  its  books  upon  depofits  of 
gold  and  filver  bullion.  This  credit  is  generally 
about  five  per  cent,  below  the  mint  price  of  fuch 
bullion.  The  bank  grants  at  the  fame  time 
what  is  called  a  recipicc  or  receipt,  intitling  the 
perfon  who .  makes  the  depofit,  or  the  bearer,  to 
take  out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  fix 
months,  upon  transferring  to  the  bank  a  quan- 
tity of  bank  money  equal  to  that  for  which  cre- 
dit had  been  given  in  its  books  when  the  de- 
pofit was  made,  and  upon  paying  one-fourth  per 
cent,  for  the  keeping,  if  the  depofit  was  in 
filver;  and  one- half  per  cent,  if  it  was  in  gold; 
but  at  the  fame  time  declaring,  that  in  default  of 
fuch  payment,  and  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
term,  the  depofit  fhould  belong  to  the  bank  at 
the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or  for 
which  credit  had  been  given  in  the  transfer 
books.  What  is  thus  paid  ^for  the  keeping  of 
the  depofit  ma)'  be  confidered  as  a  fort  of  ware- 
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^^^^Kfioufe  rent;  and  why  this  warehoufe  rent  fhould 
be  To  much  dearer  for  gold  than  for  filver,  fevc- 
ral  different  reafons  have  been  afUgned.  The 
finenefs  of  gold,  it  has  been  faid,  is  more  diffi. 
cult  to  be  afcertained  than  that  of  (ilvcr.  Frauds 
are  more  eafily  pra6lifed,  and  occafion  a  greater 
lofs  in  the  moll  precious  metal.  Silver,  befides, 
being  the  ftandard  metal,  the  ftate,  it  has  been 
faid,  wilhes  to  encourage  more  the  making  of 
depofits  of  filver  than  thofe  of  gold. 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  moft  commonly  made 
when  the  price  is  fomewhat  lower  than  ordinary  j 
and  they  are  taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to 
rife.  In  Holland  the  market  price  of  bullion  is 
generally  above  the  mint  price,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  it  was  fo  in  England  before  the  late 
reformation  of  the  gold  coin.  The  difference  is 
faid '  to  be  commonly  from  about  fix  to  fixteen 
(livers  upon  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces  of  filver 
of  eleven  parts  fine,  and  one  part  alloy.  The 
bank  price,  or  the  credit  which  the  bank  gives 
for  the  depofits  of  fuch  filver  (when  made  in  foreign 
coin,  of  which  the  finenefs  is  well  known  and 
afcertained,  fuch  as  Mexico  dollars),  is  twenty- 
two  guilders  the  markj  the  mint  price  is  about 
twenty- three  guilders,  and  the  market  price  is 
from  twenty-three  guilders  fix,  to  twenty -three 
guilders  fixteen  ftivers,  or  from  two  to  three 
per  cent,  above  the  mint  price*.  The  propor- 
tions 

•  The  following  are  tlie  prices  at  which  the  bank  of  Am- 
fterdam  at  prefent    (September,  1 775)  receives  bullion  and 

coin  of  difi^erent  kinds: 
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tions  between  the  bank  price,  the  mint  price,  and  ^  ha  p. 
the  market  price  of  gold  bullion,  are  nearly  the 
iame.  A  perfon  can  generally  fell  his  receipt  for 
the  difference  between  the  mint  price  of  bullion 
and  the  market  price.  A  receipt  for  bullion  is 
almoft  always  worth  fomething,  and  it  very  fel- 
dom  happens,  therefore,  that  any  body  fufFers 
his  receipt  to  expire,  or  allows  his  bullion  to 
fall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 
received,  either  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the 
end  of  the  fix  months,  or  by  negleding  to  pay 
the  one-fourth  or  one-half  per  cent,    in  order 


SILVER. 

Mexico  dollars 
French  crowns 
Englifh  filver  coin 
Mexico  dollars  new  coin 
Dacatoons  -    -    - 

Rix  dollars        -    -    - 


Guilders. 
B — 22  per  mark. 

-•>■   21    lO 

-    3 

-      2       S 


Bar  filver  containing  \i  fine  filver  2i  per  mark,  and  in 
this  proportion  down  to  -|  fine,  on  whicli  5  guilders  are 
given. 

Fine  bars,  23  per  mark. 
GOLD. 
Portugal  .coin 


Guineas 
Louis  d'ors  new 
Ditto  old 
New  ducats 


l- 


310  per  mark. 


«  •  .  *  300 
...  -  4  19  S  pc''  diicaf. 
Bar  or  ingot  gold  is  received  in  proportion  to  its  finenefs 
compared  with  the  above  foreign  gold  coin.  Upon  fine  bars 
the  bank  gives  340  per  mark.  In  general,  however,  fome- 
thing more  is  given  upon  coin  of  a  known  finenefs,  than  upon 
gold  and  filver  bars,  of  which  the  finenefs  cannot  be  afcer- 
tained  but  by  a  procefs  of  melting  and  affaying. 
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B  o  o  K  tQ  obtain  a  new  receipt  for  another  fix  months. 
This,  however,  though  it  happens  feldom,  is 
faid  to  happen  fometimes,  and  more  frequently 
with  regard  to  gold,  than  with  regard  to  filver, 
on  account  of  the  higher  warehoufe-rent  which 
is  paid  for  the  keeping  of  the  more  precious 
metal.  .;  ^c  -ri  f  ;.?  --^  {'^■••i  k  -Sx  id  .vir-^ 
ji  The  peifon  who  by  making  a  depofit  of  bul- 
lion obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt, 
pays  hfs,  bills  of  exchange  as  they  become  due 
with  bis  bank  credit ;  and  either  fells  or  keeps  his 
receipt  according  as  he  judges  that  the  price  of 
bullion  is  likely  to  rife  or  to  fall..  The  receipt 
and  the  bank  credit  feldom  keep  long  together, 
and  there  is  no  occafion  chat  they  fhould.  The 
perfon  who  has  a  receipt,,  and  who  wants  to  take 
out  bullion,  finds  always  plenty  of  bank  credits, 
or  bank  money  to  buy  at  the  ordinary  price; 
and  the  perfon  who  has  bank  money,,  and  wants 
to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always  in  ec^ual 
abundance.      -  "  •     .  m.        »»> 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  aud  the  hold'erj 
of  receipts,  conftitute  two  different  forts  of  cre- 
ditors againft  the  bank.  The  holder  of  a  receipt 
cannot  draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is 
granted,  without  re-affigning  to  the  bank  a  fum 
of  bank  money  equal  to  the  price  at  which  the 
bullion  had  been  received.  If  he  has  no  bank 
money  of  his  own,  he  mufl:  purchafe  it  of  thofe 
who  have  it.  The  owner  of  bank  money  cannot 
draw  out  bullion  v/ithout  producing  to  the  bank 
receipts  for  the  quantity  which;  he  wants.  If  he 
has  none  of  his  own,  he  mufl  buy  them  of  thofe 
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who  have  them.     The  holder  of  a  receipt,  when^  ^^^^  p* 
he  purchafes  bank  money,  purchafcs   the  power' 
of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion*  of  which  the 
mint  price  is  five  per  cent,  above  the  bank  price. 
The  agio  or   five    per  cent,  therefore,  which  he 
commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imagi- 
nary, but   for  a  real  value.     The  owner  of  bank 
money,   when  he   purchafes   a  receipt,  purchafes 
the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion  of 
which  the  market  price  is  commonly  from  two  to 
three  per  cent,  above  the  mint  price.     The  price 
which  he  pays  for  ;  ,  therefore,  is  paid  likewife 
for  a  real  value.     The  price  of  the  receipt,  and 
the  price  of  the  bank  money,  compound  or  make 
up  between  them  the  full  value  or  price  of  the 

bullion.    --''^'   .J"'...     -    ,^:ii/'".:^   ,:i;>     ;>.    ,  .    s.' 
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Upon  depofits  of  the  coin  current  in  the  coun- 
try, the  bank  grants  receipts  likewife  as  well  as 
bank  credits;  but  thofe  receipts  are  frequently 
of  no  value,  and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  mar- 
ket. Upon  ducatoons,  for  example,  which  in 
the  currency  pafs  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers 
each,  the  bank  gives  a  credit  of  three  guilders 
only,  or  five  per  cent,  below  their  current  value. 
It  grants  a  receipt  likewife  intitling  the  bearer 
to  take  out  the  number  of  ducatoons  depofited 
at  any  time  within  fix  months,  upon  paying  one- 
fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping.  This  receipt 
will  frequently  bring  no  price  in  the  market. 
Three  guilders  bank  money  generally  fell  in  the 
market  for  three  guilders  three  ftivers,  the  full 
value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they  were  taken  out  of 
the   bank  j    and    before   they  can  be   taken  our. 
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B  o  o  K  one- fourth  per  cent,  muft  be  paid  for  the  keep- 
ing, which  would  be  mere  lofs  to  the  holder  of 
the  receipt.  If  the  agio  of  the  bank,  however, 
ihould  at  any  time  fall  to  three  per  cent,  fuch 
receipts  might  bring  fomc  price  in  the  market, 
and  might  fell  for  one  and  three-fourths  per 
cent.  But  the  agio  of  the  bank  being  now  gene- 
Tally  about  five  per  cent,  fuch  receipts  are  fre- 
quently allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it, 
to  fall  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  which  are 
given  for  depofits  of  gold  ducats  fall  to  it  yet 
more  frequently,  becaufe  a  higher  warehoufe- 
fent,  or  one  half  per  cent,  muft  be  paid  for  the 
keeping  of  them  before  they  can  be  taken  out 
again.  The  five  per  cent,  which  the  bank  gains, 
when  depofits  either  of  coin  or  bullion  are  al- 
lowed to  fall  to  it,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
warehoufe-rent  for  the  perpetual  keeping  of  fuch 
depofits. 

The  fum  of  bank  money  for  which  the  re- 
ceipts arc  expired  muft  be  very  confiderable.  It 
muft  comprehend  the  whole  original  capital  of 
the  bank,  which,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  there  from  the  time  it 
was  firft  depofited,  nobody  caring  either  to  re- 
new his  receipt  or  to  take  out  his  depofit,  as, 
for  the  reafons  already  afligned,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  be  done  without  lofs.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  fum,  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  whole  mafs  of 
bank  money  is  fuppofed  to  be  very  fmall.  The 
bank  of  Amfterdam  has  for  thefe  many  years  paft 
been   the   great   warehoufe   of  Europe   for  bul- 
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lion,  for  which  the  receipts  are  very  feldom  chap, 
allowed  to  expire,  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  to  fall 
to  the  bank.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank 
money,  or  of  the  credits  upon  the  books  of  the 
bank,  is  fuppofcd  to  have  ■-  'en  created,  for  thefe 
many  years  pail,  by  fuch  depofits  which  the 
dealers  in  bullion  are  continually  both  making 
and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank  but  by 
means  of  a  rccipice  or  receipt.  The  fmaller 
mafs  of  bank  money,  for  which  the  receipts  are 
expired,  is  mixed  and  confounded  with  the 
much  greater  mais  for  which  they  are  ftill  in 
force ;  fo  that,  though  there  may  be  a  confider- 
able  fum  of  bank  money,  for  which  there  are  no 
receipts,  there  is  no  fpecific  fum  or  portion  of 
it,  which  may  not  at  any  time  be  demanded  by 
one.  The  bank  cannot  be  debtor  to  two  perfons 
for  the  fame  thing;  and  the  owner  of  bank  mo- 
ney who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  payment 
of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and 
quiet  times,  he  can  find  no  difficulty  in  getting 
one  to  buy  at  the  market  price,  which  generally 
oorrefponds  with  the  price  at  which  he  can  fell  the 
coin  or  bullion  it  intitles  him  to  take  out  of  the 
bank. 

It  might  be  otherwife  during  a  public  cala- 
mity ;  an  invafion  for  example,  fuch  as  that  of 
the  French  in  1672.  The  owners  of  bank  mo- 
ney being  then  all  eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the 
bank,  in  order  to  have  it  in  their  own  keeping, 
the  demand  for  receipts  might  raife  their  price 
to  an  exorbitant  height.     The  holders  of  them 
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'  ®j^  ^  might  form  extravagant  cxpcftaiions,  and,  in- 
ftcad  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  demand  half  the 
bank  money  for  which  credit  had  been  given 
upon  the  depofus  that  the  receipts  had  rcfpec- 
tively  been  granted  for.  The  enemy,  informed 
of  the  conftitution  of  the  bank,  might  even  buy 
them  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  carrying  away 
of  the  treafurc.  In  fuch  emergencies,  the  bank, 
it  is  fuppofcd,  woukl  break  through  its  ordinary 
rule  of  making  payment  only  to  the  holders  of 
receipts.  The  holders  of  receipts,  who  had  no 
bank  money,  mull  have  received  within  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  depofit  for 
which  their  refpedive  receipts  had  been  granted. 
The  bank,  therefore,  it  is  faid,  would  in  this 
cafe  make  no  fcruple  of  paying,  either  with  mo- 
ney or  bullion,  the  full  value  of  what  the  owners 
of  bank  money  who  could  get  sno  receipts  were 
credited  for  in  its  books  :  paying  at  the  fame  time 
two  or  three  per  cent,  to  fuch  holders  of  receipts 
as  had  no  bank  money,  that  being  the  whole 
value  which  in  this  ftate  of  things  could  juftly  be 
fuppofed  due  to  them.  .1  i. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times  it  is  the 
intereft  of  the  holders  of  receipts  to  deprefs  the 
agio,  in  order  either  to  buy  bank  money  (and 
confequently  the  bullion,  which  their  receipts 
would  then  enable  them  to  take  out  of  the  bank) 
(o  much  cheaper,  or  to  fell  their  receipts  to 
thofe  who  have  bank  money,  and  who  want  to 
take  out  bullion,  fo  much  dearer  :  the  price  of 
a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the  difference 
between   the  market   price  of  bank  money,  and 
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that  of  the  coin   or  bullion  for  which  the  receipt  ^  ",^  P* 

ill* 

had  been  granted.     It  is  the  intert-fb  of  the  own- 
ers ot    bank    money,    on    the   contiary,  to   raifc 
the  agio,  in  order  cither   to  fell  their  bank   mo- 
ney fo  much  dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  To  much 
cheaper.      To  prevent    the  llock-jobbing   tricks 
which  thofe   oppofitc   interefts    might    fometimes 
occafion,  the  bank  has  of  late  years  come  to  the 
rcfolution   to  fell  at   all   times    bank   money    for 
currency,    at  five  per  cent,  agio,  and  to  buy  it 
in  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio.     In  confequencc 
of  tliis  refoluiion  the  agio  can  never   either  rife 
above  five,  or  fink  below  four  per  cent,  and  the 
proportion    between    the    market  price   of  bank 
and  that  of  current  money,  is  kepi  at  all  times 
very    near  to  the   proportion    betweeii   their   in- 
trinfic  values.     Before  this  refolution   was  taken, 
the  market  price  of  bank  money  ufed  fometimes 
to  rife  fo  high  as  nine  per  cent,  agio,  and  fome- 
times to  fink  fo  low  as  par,  according  as  oppofitc 
interefts  happened  to  influence  the  market, 
i    The  bank  of  Amfterdam  profefiTes  to  lend  out 
no  part  of  what    is  depofited   w'th    it,   but,   for 
every   guilder   for    which  it   gives   credit    in   its 
books,  to  keep  in  its  repofitorics  the  value  of  a 
guilder  either  in  money  or  bullion.    That  it  keeps 
in  its  repofitories  all  the  money  or  bullion   for 
which  there  are  receipts  in  force,  for  which  it  is 
at  all  timei  liable  to  be  called  upon,  and  whicbj, 
in   reality,  is  continually   going  from  it  and  re- 
turning   Lo    it    again,    cannot  well   be  doubted. 
But  whether  it   does  fo  likewifc  with  regard   to 
that  part  of  its   capital,   for  which   the   receipts 
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*  *^iv  ^  arc  long  ago  expired,  for  which  in  ordinary  and 
quiet  times  it  cannot  be  called  upon,  and  which 
in  reality  is  very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever, 
or  as  long  as  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces 
fubfift,    may    perhaps     appear    more    uncertain. 
At  Amftcrdam,    however,  no   point   of  faitn  is 
better  eftabliftied    than    that    for  every   guilder^ 
circulated  as  bank  money,  there  is  a  correfpond- 
ent  guilder  in  gold  or  filvcr  to  be  found  in  the 
treafure  of  the  bank.     The  city  is  guarantee  that 
it  fhould  be  fo.     The  bank  is  under  the  diredtion 
of    the    four   reigning    burgomaftcrs,     who    arc 
changed   every  year.     Each  new   kt  of  burgo- 
maftcrs vifits  the  treafure,  compares  it  with  the 
books,    receives   it    upon    oath,    and  delivers   it 
over,  with  the  fame  awful  folemnity,  to  the  fet 
which   fuccecds;  and  in  that  fober  and  religious 
country  oaths  arc  not  yet  difregarded.     A  rota- 
tion of  this  kind  feems  alone  a  fufficient  fecurity 
againft  any  pradices   which   cannot   be  avowed. 
Amidrt:  all  the  revolutions  which  fa<5lion  has  ever 
occafioned  in  the  government  of  Amftcrdam,   the 
prevailing   party    has    at   no    time   accufed    their 
predeceflbrs  of  infidelity  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the   bank.      No    accufation   could  have   affcfled 
more  deeply  the   reputation   and   fortune  of  the 
difgraced  f  irty,  and   if  fuch  an  accufation  could 
have  been  fupported,  we  may  be  aflured  that  it 
would  have  been  brought.     In   1672,  when  the 
French   king  was  ar  Utrecht,  the  bank  of  Am- 
ftcrdam paid   fo   readily  as  left  no  doubt  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  had   obferved   its  engage- 
ments.   Some  of  the    pieces   which   were  then 
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brought  from  its   repofitories   appeared   to  have  ^  ^J 
been  fcorchcd  with   the   fire   which  happened   in 
the  town-houfe  foon  after  the  bank  was  elUblifh- 
ed.      Thofe   pieces,    therefore,    mud    have   lain 
there  from  that  time. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  trcafurc  in 
the  bank,  is  a  queftion  which  has  long  employed 
the  fpcculations  of  the  curious.  Nothing  but 
conjedlure  can  be  offered  concerning  it.  It  is 
generally  reckoned  that  there  are  about  two 
thoufand  people  who  keep  accounts  with  the 
bank,  and  allowing  them  to  have,  one  with  ano- 
ther, the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  fter- 
ling  lying  upon  their  rcfpedive  accounts  (a  very 
large  allowance),  the  whole  quantity  of  bank 
money,  and  confequently  of  treafure  in  the  bank, 
will  amount  to  about  three  millions  (lerling,  or, 
at  eleven  guilders  the  pound  (lerling,  thirty- 
three  millions  of  guilders  j  a  great  fum,  and 
Jbfficient  to  carry  on  a  very  cxtenfive  circulation ; 
but  vaftly  below  the  extravagant  ideas  which 
feme  people  have  fanned  of  this  treafure. 

The  city  of  Auitterdam  derives  a  confiderablc 
revenue  from  the  bank.  Befides  what  may  be 
called  the  v/arehoufe-rent  above-mentioned,  each 
pcrfon^  upon  firft  opening  an  account  with  the 
bank,'  pays  a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  and  for  every 
new  account  three  guilders  three  (livers  i  for 
every  transfer  two  (livers  j  and  if  the  i^nsfer  is 
for  lefs  than  three  hundred  guilders,  fix  (livers, 
in  order  to  difcourage  the  multiplicity  o:^  fmall 
tranfadtions.  The  perfon  who  negleds  to  ba- 
lance his  account    twice    in   the   year,    forfeits 
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*  *5v?  '^  twcnty-nve  guilders.     The  perfon  who  orders  a 
'transfer  for   more   than    is  upon  his   account,  is 
obliged  to  pay  three  per  cent,  for  the  Turn  over- 
drawn, and    his  order  is  fet   afide   into   the  bar- 
gain.    The  bank  is  fuppofed  too  to  make  a  con- 
fiderable  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  foreign  coin  or 
bullion  which   fometimcs   falls  to  it  by  the  ex- 
piring; of  receipts,  and   which  is  always  kept  till 
it  can  be  fold  with  advantage.     It  makes  a  profit 
likewife  by  felling  bank  money  at   five  per  cent, 
agio,  and  buying  it  in  at  four.     Thefc  different 
emoluments   amount   to  a  good  deal   more  than 
what  is  neceflary  for  paying  the  falaries  of  offi- 
cers, and  defraying  the  expence  of  management. 
What  is   paid    for   the  keeping  of  bullion  upon 
receipts*  is  alone  fuppofed  to  amount  to  a   neat 
annual  revenue  of  between  one   hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand    and    two    hundred    thoufand   guilders. 
Public   utility,    however,  and    not  revenue,    was 
the  original  objed  of  this  inftitution.     Its  objed 
was  to  relieve  the  merchants  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  difadvantageous  exchange.     The  re- 
venue which  has  arifen  from  it  was  unforefeen, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  accidental.     But  it  is 
now    time    to    return  from    this  long  digreflion, 
jnto   which   I    have    been   infenfibly   led   in  en- 
deavouring to  explain  the  reafons   why  the  ex- 
change between  the  countries  which  pay  in  what 
is    called    bank   money,    and  thofe  which  pay  in 
common  currency,  fliould  generally  appear  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  former,    and  againft  the  latter. 
The  former  pay  in  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which 
the  intrinfic  value  is  always  the  fame,  and  exadlly 
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agreeable    to    the    ftand^ird    of    their    refpeflive  ^  ^^^^  **• 
mints  i  the  latter  is  a  fpecies  of  money  of  which 
the  intrinfic  value  is  continually  varying,  and  is 
almoft  always  more  or  lefs  below  that  flandard. 
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Of  th$    Unreafonahlensjs    of  tbo/s    extraordinary 
.  ^j      Rfjlraints  upgn  other  Ptinciples, 
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N  the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Chapter  I  have 
endeavoured  to  (hew,  even  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  commercial  fyftem,  how  unnecefTary 
it  is  to  lay  extraordinary  reftraints  upon  the  im- 
portation of  goods  from  thofe  countries  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  to  be  dif* 
advantageous, 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  abfurd  than 
this  whole  dodrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  upon 
which,  not  only  thefe  reftraints,  but  almoft  all 
the  other  regulations  of  commerce  are  founded. 
When  two  places  trade  with  one  another,  this 
doftrine  fuppofcs  that,  if  the  balance  be  even, 
neither  ot  them  either  lofes  or  gains ;  but  if  it 
leans  in  any  degree  to  one  fjde,  that  one  of  them 
lofes,  and  the  other  gain:  in  proportion  to  its 
declenfion  from  the  exad  equilibrium.  Both 
fuppofitions  are  falfe.  A  trade  which  is  forced 
by  means  of  bounties  and  monopolies,  rnay  be, 
and  commonly  is,  difadvantageous  to  the  country 
in  whofe  favour  it  is  meant  to  be  eftabliQied,  as 
I  iha||  endeavoiir  (9  ih^w  hereafter.      But  that 
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®  ^  °  ^  trade  which,  without  force  or  conftraint,  is  na- 
turally  and  regularly  carried  on  between  any  two 
places^  is  always  advantageous,  though  not  always 
equally  fo,  to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  underftand,  not  the 
increafe  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver,  but 
that  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
or  the  increafe  of  the  annual  revenue  of  its  inha- 
bitants,    v.a   ,/... 

jj  Jf  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  be- 
tween  the  two  places   confift  altogether   in   the 
exchange  of  their  native  connnnodities,  they  will, 
upon   moft  occafions,    not  only  both   gain,    but 
they    will   gain    equally,   or    very    near    equally: 
each  will  in  this  cafe  afford  a  market  for  a  part 
of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  other ;    each   will 
replace   a   capital   which   had  been  employed  in 
raifing  and  preparing  for  the  market  this  part  of 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  other,  and  which  had 
been  distributed   among,  and  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  to  a  certain  number  of  its    inhabi- 
tants. Some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  each,  there- 
fore,   will    indirectly  derive    their   revenue    and 
maintenance  from  the  other.     As  the  commodi- 
ties exchanged  too  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  equal 
value,  fo  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the   trade 
will,    upon    moft   occafions,    be  equal,    or   very 
nearly  equal ;  and  both  being  employed  in  raif- 
ing the  native  commodities  of  the  two  countries, 
the  revenue  and  maintenance  which  their  diftri- 
hution  will  afford   to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will 
be  equal,  or  very  nearly  equal.      This  revenue 
''"■■'^'-  anci 
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and  maintenance,  thus  mutually  afforded,  will  chap. 
be  greater  or  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  dealings.  If  thefe  Ihould  annually 
amount  to  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  for  ex- 
ample, or  to  a  million  on  each  fide,  each  of  them 
will  afford  an  annual  revenue  in  the  one  cafe 
of  an  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  in  the  other, 
of  a  million,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other.  1 
If  their  trade  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  nature  that 
one  of  them  exported  to  the  other  nothing  but 
native  commodities,  while  the  returns  of  that 
other  confided  altogether  in  foreign  goods;  the 
balance,  in  this  cafe,  would  dill  be  fuppofed 
even,  commodities  being  paid  for  with  commo- 
dities. They  would,  in  this  cafe  too,  both  gain, 
but  they  would  not  gain  equally  j  and  the  inha- 
b  u'  :,  of  the  country  which  exported  nothing 
h\  Avc  commodities  would  derive  the  greateft 
revenue  from  the  trade.  If  England,  for  ex- 
ample, Ihould  import  from  France  nothing  but 
the  native  commodities  of  that  country,  and, 
not  having  fuch  commodities  of  its  own  as  were 
in  demand  there,  ihould  annually  repay  them  by 
fending  thither  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods, 
tobacco,  we  fhall  fuppofe,  and  Ead  India  goods; 
this  trade,  though  it  would  give  fome  revenue  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries,  would  give 
more  to  thofe  of  France  than  to  thofe  of  Eng- 
land. The  whole  French  capital  annually  cm- 
ployed  in  it  would  annually  be  diftributed  among 
the  people  of  France.  But  that  part  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  capital  only  which  was  employed  in  pro- 
ducing the  Englifh  commodities  with  which  thofe 
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^  ^y  ^  foreign  goods  were  purchafed,  would  be  annually 
diftributed  among  the  people  of  I' ngland.  The 
greater  part  of  it  would  replace  the  capitals 
which  had  been  employed  in  Virginia,  Indoftan, 
and  China,  and  which  had  given  revenue  and 
maintenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  diftant 
countries.  1,  the  capitals  were  equal,  or  nearly 
equal,  therefore,  this  employment  of  the  French 
capital  would  augment  much  more  the  revenue 
cf  the  people  of  France,  than  that  of  the  Englifh 
capital  would  the  revenue  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. France  would  in  this  cafe  carry  ©n  a  di- 
refl  foreign  trade  of  confumption  with  England ; 
whereas  England  would  carry  Oh  a  round-about 
trade  of  the  fame  kind  with  France.  The  differ- 
ent effedts  of  a  capital  employed  in  the  dire6t,  and 
of  one  employed  in  the  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  confumption,    have    already    been    fully   cx- 
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plained. 

'''•There    is    nor,    probably,    between   any  two 
countries,    a    trade   which    confifts   altogether  in 
the   exchange   either    of  native   commodities  on 
both  iides,  or  of  native  commodities  on  one  fide 
and  of  foreign  goods  on  the  other,     Almoft  all 
countries  exchange  with  one  another  partly  na- 
tive and    partly  foreign   goods.      That  country, 
however,  in  whofe   cargoes  there  is   the  greateft 
proportion  of   native,    and  the   lead  of  foreign 
goods  will  always  be  the  principal  gainer. 
'"■'    If  it   was   not   with   tobacco  and    Eaft  India 
goods,    but  with  gold  and  filver,    that  England 
■'paid  for  the  commodities  annually  imported  from 
3  France,  the  balance,  in  this  cafe,  would  be  fup- 
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pofed    uneuen,    commodities    not  being  paid  for  c  h^a  p, 
with    commodities,    but    with    gold    and    filvcr. 
The  trade,  however,  would,  in   this  cafe,    as  in 
tlK  foregoing,    give  fome  revenue  to   the    inha- 
bitants of  both  countries,  but  more  to  thofe  of 
France  than  to  thofe  of  England.     It  would  give 
fome  revenue  to  thole  of  England.     The  capital 
which  had  been  employed  in  producing  the  Eng- 
lifli   goods    that   purchafcd   this  gold  and  filver, 
the   capital    which    had   been  diftributed  among, 
and  given  revenue  to,  certain  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
l.^nd,  would   thereby  be   replaced,    and   enabled 
to  continue  that  employment.     The  whole  capi- 
tal of  Englai  d  would  no  more  be  diminilhcd  by 
this  exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  than  by  the 
exportation  of  an  equal  value  of  any  other  goods. 
On    the    contrary,  it  would,  in   moft  cafes,    be 
augmented.     No  goods  are  fent  abroad  but  thofe 
for  which   the  de.-nand  is  fuppofed  to  be  greater 
abroad  than  at  home,  and  of  which  the  returns 
confequently,  it  is  e:cpe6led,  will  be  of  more  value 
at  home  than  the  comm.odities  e:.:ported.     If  the 
tobacco   which,    in   England,    is   worth    only    a 
hundred  thoufand   pounds,  when  fent  to  France 
will  purchafe  wine  which  is,  in  England,  worth 
a  hundred  and   ten   thonfand    pounds,    the   ex- 
change will  augment  the  capital  of  England  by 
ten   thoufand    pounds.      If  a   hundred    thoufand 
pounds  of  Englilh   gold,    in   the   fame  manner, 
purchafe    French   wine,    which,    in   England,   is 
worth  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand,  this  exchange 
v/ill  equally  augment  the  capital   of  England   by 
ten  thoufand  pounds.      As  a  merchant  who  has 
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0  o  o  K  a   hundred  and   ten   thoufand  pounds  worth   of 
wine  in  his  cellar,  is  a  richer   man  than  he  who 
has  only   a  hundred    thoufand   pounds  worth  of 
tobacco  in   his    ware    jufe,    fo   is   he   likewife  a 
richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds   worth   of  gold  in  his  coffers.     He 
can  put   into  motion  a  greater  quantity   of  in- 
duftry,  and  give  revenue,  maintenance,  and  em* 
ployment,    to   a  greater  number  of  people  than 
cither  of  the  othtr  two.     But  thv-  capital  of  the 
country  is  cq^a'  to  the  capital  of  all  its  differ* 
cit    inhabitants,    and    the   quantity   of   induftry 
which  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it,  is  equal 
to  what  all  thofe  different  capitals  Ciin  maintain. 
Both  the   capital  of  the  country,  therefore,  and 
the  quantity  of  indudry  which  can  be  annually 
maintained  in  it,    muft  generally  be  augmented 
by  this  exchange.      It  would,    indeed,  be  more 
advantageous  for  England  that  it  could  purchafc 
the  wines  of  France  with  its  own  hard  ware  and 
broad -cloth,    than    with    either   the    tobacco    of 
Virginia,    or   the  gold  and   filver  of  Brazil   and 
Peru.     A  dire(n:  foreign  trade  of  confumption  is 
always   more    advantageous    than   a  round-about 
ore.     But  a  round-about  foreign    trade   of  con- 
fumption, which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and  fil- 
ver, does  not  feem  to  be  lefs  advantageous  than 
any  other  equally  round-about  one.      Neither  is 
a  country  which  has  no  mines,  more  likely  to  be 
cxhaufted  of  gold  and  filver  by  this  annual  ex- 
portation  of  thofe  metals,  than  one  which  does 
not  grow  tobacco  by  the  like  annual  exportation 
of  that  plant.     As  a  councry   which  has  where- 
withal 
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withal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  lono;  in  want  ^  ^^  ^  p. 

*-^  III. 

of  it,  Co  neither  will  one  be  long  in  want  of  gold' 
and  filver  which  has  wherewithal  to  purchafe 
thofe  metals.  ^    '""" 

It  is  a  lofing  trade,  it  is  faid,  whicli  'a  wor^i 
man  carries  on  with  the  alchonfci  and  the  tradd 
which  a  manufafluring  nation  would  naturally 
carry  on  with  a  wine  ountry,  may  be  confidered 
as  a  trade  of  the  fame  nature.  I  anfwer,  that 
the  trade  with  the  aleho'jfc  is  not  neceflarily  a 
lofing  trade.  In  its  own  nature  it  is  juft  as  ad- 
vantageous as  any  other,  though,  perhaps,  fome- 
what  more  liable  to  be  abufed.  The  employ- 
ment of  a  brewer,  and  even  that  of  a  retailer  of 
fermented  liquors,  are  as  neceflary  divifions  of 
labour  as  any  other.  It  will  generally  be  more 
advantageous  for  a  workman  to  buf .  of  thtf 
brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occafion  for,  than  to 
brew  it  himfelf,  and  if  he  is  a  poor  workman,  ic 
will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for  him  tof 
biiy  ii,  by  little  and  little,  of  the  retailer,  than  i 
large  qurntity  of  the  brewer.  He  may  no  doubt 
buy  too  nrjuch  of  either,  as  he  may  of  any  other' 
dealers  in  his  neighbourhood,  of  the  butcher,  if 
he  is  a  glutton,  or  of  the  draper,  if  he  afFefts  ttf 
be  a  beau  among  his  companions.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  great  body  of  workmen,  notvvith- 
{landing,  that  all  thefe  trades  fliould  be  free, 
though  this  freedom  may  be  abufed  iri  all  of 
them,  and  is  more  likely  to  be  To,  perhaps,  irt 
feme  thaif  in  others.  Though  individuals,  be^ 
iides,  may  fomctimes  ruin  their  fortunes  by  an 
cxcefTive'  confumptiou  of  fn-mentcd  liquors,  there? 
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BOOK  fcems  to  be  no  rilk  that  a  nation  fliould  do  fo. 
Though  in  every  country  there  are  many  people 
who  fpend  upon  fuch  liquors  more  than  they  cail 
afford,  there  are'  always  many  more  who  fpend 
lefs.  It  deferves  to  be  remarked  too,  that,  if  we 
confult  experience,  the  cheapnefs  of  wine  feems 
to  be  a  caufe,  not  of  drunkennefs,  but  of  fo. 
briety.  The  inhabitants  of  the  wine  countries 
are  in  general  the  fobereft  people  in  Europe; 
witnefs  the  Spaniards,  the  Italians,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fouthern  pi  evinces  of  France. 
People  are  feldom  guilty  of  cxcefs  in  what  is 
their  daily  fare.  Nobody  affcfts  the  charadler  of 
liberality  and  good  fellowlhip,  by  being  profufe 
of  a  liquor  which  is  as  cheap  as  fmall  beer.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  countries  which,  cither  from 
exceflive  heat  or  cold,  produce  no  grapes,  and 
where  wine  confequently  is  dear  and  a  rarity, 
drunkennefs  is  a  common  vice,  as  among  the 
Aorthern  nations,  and  all  thofe  who  live  between 
the  tropics,  the  negroes,  for  example,  on  the 
coaft  of  Guinea.  When  a  French  regiment 
comes  from  fome  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
France,  where  wine  is  fomewhat  dear,  to  be 
quartered  in  the  fouthern,  where  it  is  very  cheap, 
the  foildiers,  I  have  frequently  heard  it  obferved, 
are  at  firft  debauched  by  the  cheapnefs  and  no- 
velty of  good  wine;  but  after  a  few  months  refi- 
dence,  the  greater  part  of  them  become  as  fober 
as  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants.  Were  the  duties 
upon  foreign  wines,  and  the  excifes  ilpon  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  to  be  taken  away  all  at  once,  it 
might,  in   the   fame  manner,  occafion    iii    Great 
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Britain  a  pretty  general  and  temporary  drunk-  ^  "^j^  **• 
ennefs  among  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of^ 
people,  which  would  probably  be  foon  followed 
by  a  permanent  and  almoft  univerfal  fobriety. 
At  prefent  drunkennefs  is  by  no  means  the  vice 
of  people  of  fafhl.  n,  or  of  thofe  who  can  eafily 
afford  the  mod  expenfive  liquors.  A  gentleman 
drunk  with  ale,  has  fcarce  ever  been  feen  among 
us.  The  reftraints  upon  the  wine  trade  in  Great 
Britain,  befides,  do  not  fo  much  feem  calculated 
to  hinder  the  people  from  going,  if  I  may  fay 
fo,  to  the  alehoufe,  as  from  going  where  they 
can  buy  the  beft  and  cheapefl:  liquor.  They  fa- 
vour the  wine  trade  of  Portugal,  and-difcourage 
Mat  of  France.  The  Portuguefe,  it  is  faid,  in- 
deed, are  better  cullomtrs  for  our  manufadlures 
than  the  French,  and  fhould  therefore  be  encou- 
Yjioed  in  preference  to  them.  As  they  give  us 
their  cuHom,  it  is  pretended,  we  fhould  give 
them  ours.  The  fneaking  arts  of  underling 
tradefmen  are  thus  ereded  into  political  maxims 
for  the  cohdud  of  a  great  empire  j  for  it  is  the 
moft  underling  tradefmen  only  who  make  it  a 
rule  to  employ  chiefly  their  own  cuftomers.  A 
great  trader  purchafes  his  goods  always  where 
they  are  cheapeft  and  beft,  without  regard  to 
any  little  interelt  of  this  kind. 

By  fuch  maxims  as  thefe,  however,  nations 
have  been  taught  that  their  intcreit  confifted  in 
beggering  all  their  neighbours.  Each  nation 
has  been  made  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye 
upon  the  profperity  of  all  the  nations  with  which 
it  trades,  and  to  confider  their  gain  as  its  own 
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^  ^^^  ^  lofs.  Commerce,  which  ought  naturally  to  be, 
among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  a  bond  of 
union  and  friend/hip,  has  become  the  moft  fer- 
tile fourcc  of  diicord  and  animofity.  The  ca- 
pricious ambition  of  kings  and  minifters  has  not, 
during  the  prefent  and  the  preceding  century, 
been  more  fatal  to  the  repofe  of  Europe,  than  the 
impertinent  jealoufy  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers. The  violence  and  injuftice  of  the  rulers 
of  mankind  is  an  ancient  evil,  for  which,  I  am 
afraid,  the  nature  of  human  affairs  can  fcarcc 
admit  of  a  remedy.  But  the  mean  rapacity,  the 
monopolizing  fpirit  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  neither  r.ie,  nor  ought  to  be,  the 
rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot  perhaps  be 
correfled,  may  very  eafily  be  prevented  from 
diftiirbing  the  tranquillity  of  any  body  but  them- 
lelves. 

That  it  was  the  fpirit  of  monopoly  which  origi- 
nally both  invented  and  propagated  this  doftrine, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  they  who  firft  taught  it 
were  by  no  means  fuch  fools  as  they  who  believed 
it.  In  tvery  country  it  always  is  and  muft  be 
the  inrerelt  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
buy  whatever  they  want  of  thofe  who  fell  it 
eheapefl;.  The  propofition  is  fo  very  manifeft, 
that  it  feems  ridiculous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove 
it;  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  called  in  queftion, 
had  not  the  interefted  fophiftry  of  merchants  and 
manufa(51:urcrs,  conTounded  the  common  fenfe  of 
mankind.  Their  intereft  is,  in  this  refpeft, 
direfljy  oppofite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of  the; 
people.    As   it    is    the    intereft  ^f  "-the    freenncn 
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of  a  corporation  to  hinder  the  reft  of  the  inha-  ^'  "jjj'^  **• 
bitants  from  employing  any  workmen  but  them- 
felves,  fo  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  merchants  and 
manufa<^urers  of  every  country  to  feciire  to 
themfeives  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market. 
Hence  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  moft  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  extraordinary  duties  upon 
almoft  all  goods  imported  by  alien  merchants. 
Hence  the  high  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  all 
thofe  foreign  manufadures  which  can  come  into 
competition  with  our  own.  Hence  too  the  ex- 
traordinary reftraints  upon  the  importation  of 
almoft  all  forts  of  goods  from  thofe  countries 
with  which  the  balance  of  tri:.de  is  fuppofed  to  be 
difadvantageous  i  that  is,  f  om  thofe  agar  ft 
whom  national  animofity  happens  to  be  moft 
violently  inflamed. 

The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  how- 
ever, though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is 
certainly  advantageous  in  trade.  In  a  ftate  of 
hoftility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain 
fleets  and  armies  fuperior  to  our  own;  but  in  a 
ftate  of  peace  and  commerce  it  muft  likewife 
enable  them  to  exchange  with  us  to  a  greater 
value,  and  to  afibrd  a  better  market,  either  for 
the  immediate  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  or 
for  whatever  is  purchafed  with  that  produce. 
As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  better  cuft:omer 
to  the  induftrious  people  in  his  neighbouihood, 
than  a  poor,  fo  is  likewife  a  rich  nation,  A  rich 
man,  indeed,  who  is  himfelf  a  manufaclurer,  is 
a  very  dangerous  neighbour  to  all  thofe  who 
deal  in  the  fame  way.     All  the  reft  of  the  neigh- 
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'  ^.y  ^  bourhood,  however,  by  far  the  greateft  number, 
profit  by  the  good  market  which  his  expencc 
affords  them.  They  even  profit  by  his  nnder- 
felling  the  poorer  workmen  who  deal  in  the  fanne 
way  with  him.  The  manufadurers  of  a  rich 
nation,  in  the  fame  manner,  may  no  doubt  be 
very  dangerous  rivals  to  thofe  of  their  neigh- 
bours. This  very  compe  tion,  however,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who 
profit  greatly  befides  by  the  good  market  which 
the  great  expencc  of  fuch  a  nation  affords  them 
in  every  other  way.  Private  people  who  want  to 
make  a  fortune,  never  think  of  retiring  to  the 
remote  and  poor  provinces  of  the  country,  but 
refort  either  to  the  capital,  or  to  fome  of  the  great 
commercial  towns.  They  know,  that,  where 
little  wealth  circulates,  there  is  little  to  be  got, 
but  that  where  a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  fome 
fhare  of  it  may  fall  to  them.  The  fame  maxim 
which  would  in  this  manner  direct  the  common 
fenfe  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  individuals,  fliould 
regulate  the  judgment  of  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
millions,  and  ihould  make  a  whole  nation  regard 
the  riches  of  its  neighbours,  as  a  probable  caufe 
and  occafion  for  itfelf  to  acquire  riches.  A  na- 
tion that  would  enrich  itfelf  by  foreign  trade,  is 
certainly  moft  likely  to  do  fo  when  its  neighbours 
are  all  rich,  induftrious,  and  commercial  na- 
tions. A  great  nation  furroundcd  on  all  fides  by 
wandering  favages  and  poor  barbarians  might, 
no  doubt,  acquire  riches  by  the  cultivation  of  its 
own  lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  commerce, 
but  not  by  foreign  trade.    It  feems  to  have  been 
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in  this  manner  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  ^  h^  a  i*. 
the  modern  Chinefc  acquired  their  great  wealth. 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  faid,  ncglefled  fo- 
reign commerce,  and  the  modern  Chinefe,  it  is 
known,  hold  it  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  and 
fcarce  deign  to  afford  it  the  decent  proteflion 
of  the  laws.  The  modern  maxims  of  foreign 
commerce,  by  aiming  at  the  impoverifhment  of 
all  our  neighbours,  fo  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
producing  their  intended  effeft,  tend  to  ren- 
der that  very  commerce  infignificant  and  con- 
temptible. 

It  is  in  confequence  of  thefe  maxims  that  the 
commerce  between  France  and  England  has  in 
both  countries  been  fubje(5);cd  to  fo  many  dif- 
couragements  and  reftraints.  If  thofe  two  coun- 
tries, however,  were  to  confider  their  real  in- 
tereft,  without  either  mercantile  jcaloufy  or  na- 
tional animofity,  the  commerce  of  France  mig^iC 
be  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  and  for  tlic  fame  reafoii 
that  of  Great  Britain  to  France.  France  is  the 
neareft  neighbour  to  Great  Britain.  In  the  trade 
between  the  fouthern  coalt  of  England  and  the 
northern  and  north-  weftern  coafts  of  France,  the 
returns  might  be  expeded,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  inland  trade,  four,  five,  or  H:  times  in 
the  year.  The  capital,  therefore,  employed  in 
this  trade,  could  in  each  of  the  two  countries 
keep  in  motion,  four,  five,  or  fix  times  the  quan- 
tity of  induftry,  and  afford  employment  and  fub- 
fiftence  to  four,  five,  or  fix  times  the  number  of 
people,  which  an  equal  capital  could  do  in  the 
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greater  part  of  the  other  branches  of  foreign' 
trade.  Between  the  parts  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  moft  remote  from  one  another,  the  re- 
turns might  be  expeded,  at  lead,  once  in  the 
year,  and  even  this  trade  would  (o  far  be  at  leaft 
equally  advantageous  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  branches  of  our  foreign  F-uropean  trade. 
It  would  be,  at  leaft,  three  times  more  advan- 
tageous than  the  boafted  trade  with  our  North 
A.nerican  colonies,  in  which  the  returns  were 
feldom  made  in  lefs  than  three  years,  frequently 
not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.  France,  be- 
fides,  is  fuppcfed  to  contain  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.  Our  North  American  co- 
lonies were  never  fuppofed  to  contain  more  than 
three  millions :  and  France  is  a  much  richer 
country  than  North  America;  though,  on  account 
of  the  more  unequal  dillribution  of  riches,  there 
is  much  more  poverty  and  beggary  in  the  one 
country,  than  in  the  other.  France,  therefore, 
could  afford  a  market  at  leaft  eight  times  more 
cxtcnfive,  and,  on  account  of  the  fuperior  fre- 
quency of  the  returns,  four  and  twenty  times 
more  advantageous,  than  tliat  which  our  North 
American  colonies  ever  afforded.  The  trade  of 
Qreat  Britain  would  be  juil  as  advantageous  to 
France,  and,  in  proportion  lo  the  wealth,  popu- 
lation and  proximity  of  the  refpedive  countries, 
would  have  the  fame  fupcriority  over  that  which 
France  carries  on  will:  her  own  colonies.  Such 
is  the  very  great  difference  between  that  trade 
which  the  wifdom  of  bucfi  nations  has  thought 
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proper  to  difcourage,  and  that  which  it  has  fa-  chap. 
youred  the  moft. 

But  the  very  fame  circumftances  which  would 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  connmerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries  fo  advantageous  to  both, 
have  occafioned  the  principal  obftruclions  to 
that  commerce.  Being  neighbours,  they  are 
necefiarily  enemies,  and  the  wealth  and  power 
of  each  becomes,  upon  that  account,  more  for- 
midable to  the  other;  and  what  would  increafe 
the  advantage  of  national  friendlhip,  ferves  only 
10  inflame  the  violence  of  national  animofity. 
They  are  both  rich  and  induftrious  nations;  and 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  each,  dread 
the  competition  of  the  flcill  and  adivity  of  thofe 
of  the  other.  Merjcantile  jealoufy  is  excited,  and 
both  inflames,  and  is  itfelf  inflamed,  by  the 
violence  of  national  animofity :  and  the  traders 
of  both  countries  have  announced,  with  all  the 
pafllonate  confidence  of  incerefl:ed  falfehood,  the 
certain  ruin  of  each,  in  confequence  of  that  un- 
favourable balance  of  trade,  which,  they  pretend, 
would  be  the  infallible  effcd  of  an  unrellrained 
commerce  with  the  other.  '>j::}'v  ?  '  '  »' 

There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe 
of  which  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently 
been  foretold  by  the  pretended  doftors  of  this 
fyftem,  from  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade. 
After  all  the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  have 
excited  about  this,  after  all  the  vain  attempts  of 
almofl:  all  trading  nations  to  turn  that  balance  in 
their  own  favour  and  a^^ainfl:  their  neighbours, 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  nation  in  Europe 
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■  **j^  ^  has  been  in  any  rcfpcft  impovcriffied  by  this 
cau(e.  Every  town  and  country,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  proportion  as  they  have  opened  their 
ports  to  all  nations,  inftead  of  being  ruined  by 
this  free  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the  com- 
niercial  fyftem  would  lead  us  to  expert,  have 
been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Eu- 
xopc,  indeed,  a  few  towns  which  in  fomc  refpe6ls 
deferve  the  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no  coun- 
try which  does  fo.  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches 
the  neareft  to  this  character  of  any,  though  ftili 
"^ry  remote  from  its  and  Holland,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  only  derives  its  whole  wealth,  but 
z  great  part  of  its  ncceifary  fubfiftence,  from  fo- 
reign trade.    '  ■-■■-'.  ''■'  i  '  "  ">'■'-  "-*^-t..  ^ 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has 
already  bj^cn  explained,  very  different  from  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  which,  according  as  it  hap- 
pens to  be  either  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
neccflarily  occalions  the  profperity  or  decay  of 
every  nation.  This  is  the  balance  of  the  annual 
produce  and  confumption.  If  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce,  it  has  already  been 
obferved,  exceeds  that  of  the  annual  confump- 
tion, the  capital  of  the  fociety  muft  annually 
increafe  in  proportion  to  this  excefs.  The  fo- 
ciety in  this  cafe  lives  within  its  revenue,  and 
what  is  annually  faved  out  of  its  revenue,  is  na- 
turally added  to  its  capital,  and  ernployed  fo  as 
to  increafe  ftill  further  the  annual  produce.  If 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce, 
on  the  contrary,  fall  Ihort  of  the  annual  con- 
fumption,   the  capital   of  the   fociety  muft   an- 
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nually  decay  in  proportion  to  this  deficiency.  ^  "a  p. 
The  cxpence  of  the  fociety  in  this  cafe  exceeds 
its  revenue,  and  neceflarily  encroaches  upon  its 
capital.  Its  capital,  therefore,  muft  neceflarily 
decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  induftry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  confunnption  is 
entirely  different  from,  what  is  called,  the  ba- 
lance of  trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a  nation 
which  had  no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  en- 
tirely feparated  from  all  the  world.  It  may  tak« 
place  in  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  of  which 
the  wealth,  population,  and  improvement  may 
be  either  gradudly  increafing  or  gradually  de- 
caying.     '  ':     ^    '  ''•  ■'      ■'■"         •'■-  '  '■■■ 

The  balance  of  produce  and  confumption 
may  be  conftantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though 
what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade  be  generally 
againft  it.  A  nation  may  import  to  a  greater 
value  than  it  exports  for  half  a  century,  perhaps, 
together;  the  gold  and  filver  which  comes  into 
it  during  all  this  time  may  be  all  immediately 
fent  out  of  it ;  its  circulating  coin  may  gradually 
decay,  different  forts  of  paper  money  being  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  place,  and  even  the  debts  too  which 
it  contrads  in  the  principal  nations  with  whom 
it  deals,  may  be  gradually  increafing ;  and  yet 
its  real  wealth,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  may, 
during  the  fame  period,  have  been  increafing  in 
a  much  greater  proportion.  The  ft:ate  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  and  of  the  trade 
which  they  carried  on  with  Great  Britain,  before 
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BOOK  ti,e  conimencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances*, 
may  ferve  as  a  proof  that  this  is  by  no  means  an 
impcfllble  fuppofition.     .„.. ;   .       ,   =  » 
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Of  Drazvhacks,    '' 


^  ■. 


MERCHANTS  and  manufaaiirers  are 
not  contented  with  the  monopoly  of  the 
home  market,  but  defire  likewife  the  moil  ex- 
tenfive  foreign  fale  for  their  goods.  Their 
country  has  no  jurifdiAion  in  foreign  nations, 
and  therefore  can  feldom  procure  them  any  mo- 
nopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  content  themfelves  with  petitioning  for 
certain  encouragements  to  exportation,    % 

Of  thefe  encouragements  what  are  called 
Drawbacks  feem  to  be  the  moft  reafonable.  To 
allow  the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exporta- 
tion, cither  the  whole  or  a  part  of  whatever  ex- 
cife  or  inland  duty  is  impofed  upon  domeftic  in- 
duftry,  can  never  occafion  the  exportation  of  a 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  what  would  have 
been  exported  had  no  duty  been  impofed.  Such 
encouragements  do  not  tend  to  turn  towards  any 
particular  employment  a  greater  Ihare  of  the  ca- 
pital of  the  country,  than  what  would  go  to  that 
employment  of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to 
hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part  of 


•  This  paragraph  was  written  in  the  year  1775, 
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that  fliare  to  other  employments.  They  tend  ^  "  a  p. 
not  to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally 
eftabliilies  itfelf  among  all  the  various  employ- 
ments of  the  fociety ;  but  to  hinder  it  from  being 
overturnfd  by  the  duty.  They  tend  not  to  de- 
ftroy,  but  to  prefcrve,  what  it  is  in  moft  cafes 
advantageous  to  prefcrve,  the  natural  divifion  and 
diftribution  of  labour  in  the  fociety,        -         .    * 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  drawbacks 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  import- 
ed; which  in  Gr^at  Britain  generally  amount 
to  by  much  the  largeft  part  of  the  duty  upon 
importation.  By  the  fecond  of  the  rules,  an- 
nexed to  the  aft  of- parliament,  which  impofed, 
what  is  now  ralledj  the  old  fubfidy,  every  mer- 
chant, whether  Englifh  or  alien,  was  allowed  to 
draw  back  half  that  duty  upon  exportation ;  the 
Englifli  merchant,  provided  the  exportation  took 
place  within  twelve  months;  the  alien,  provided 
it  took  place  within  nine  months.  Wines,  cur- 
rants, and  wrought  filks  were  the  only  goods 
which  did  not  fall  within  this  rule,  having  other 
and  more  advantageous  allowances.  The  duties 
impofed  by  this  aft  of  parliament  were,  at  that 
time,  the  only  duties  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods.  The  term  within  which  this, 
and  all  other  drawbacks,  could  be  claa  sed,  was 
afterwards  (by  7  Geo.  I.  chap.  11,  fed.  10.)  ex- 
tended to  three  years. 

Tfie  duties  which  have  been  impofed  fmce 
the  old  fubfidy,  are,  the  greater  ;!art  of  them, 
wliblly  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  This  ge- 
nt^ral  rule,  However,  is  liable  to  a  great  number 
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®  ^j^  ^  of  exceptions,  and  the  dodlrine  of  drawbacks  has 
becomt  a  much  lefs  fimple  matter,  than  it  was 
at  their  firll  inftitution.  ^         \      > 

Upon  the  exportation  of  fomc  foreign  goods, 
of  which  it  wf>s  expefted  that  the  importation 
\iould  greatly  exceed  what  was  neee(fliry  for  the 
home  conii<mption,  the  whole  cutkz  -re  drawn 
back,  without  retaining  even  half  che  old  fub^dy. 
Before  the  revolt  o^  our  North  iimeiican  colo- 
nies, we  ha;^  the  mo'iopoly  of  tlic  tobacco  of 
Maryland  and  Virgiriiii.  We  imported  about 
ninety-fix  thoufand  hogftv^ds*  :ind  the  honie 
conlurr ptiori  was  not  fuppof'd  ro  exceed  fourteen 
rhoufand.  To  facilitate  the  great  ^xpo:catio.ii 
which  was  r  cceiiary,  in  order  to  rid  us  of  the 
n.%  ilK^  whole  duties  were  drawn  back,  pro- 
¥"»'l;.;  the  exportation  took  place  within  three 
years. 

We  ftill  have,  though  not  alrogether,  yet  very' 
nearly  the  monopoly  of  the  fugars  of  our  Weft 
Indian  illands.  If  fugars  are  exported  within  a 
year,  therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation 
are  drawn  back,  and  if  exported  within  three 
years,  all  the  duties,  except  half  the  old  fubfidy, 
which  ftill  continues  to  be  retained  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  the  greater  part  of  goods.  Though 
the  importation  of  fugar  exceeds.  "  good  deal, 
v;hat  is  ncceflary  for  the  home  comurnption,  ^he 
excefs  is  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon  of  what  it 
ufed  to  be  in  tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  oHe(5ts  of  the  jea- 
loufy  of  our  ov/n  mannfai^lurr  ,  are  prohibited 
to  be  imported  for  home  co  ;.   .  ption,     They 
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qiay,  however,  upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  ^  "j^  p- 
imported  and s warehor.ied  for  exportation.  But' 
upon  fuch  exportati  jn,  no  part  of  thefe  duties 
is  drawn  back.  O  jr  manufadlurers  are  unwill- 
ing, it  fcems,  tha'.  even  this  reftridted  import- 
ation Ihould  be  encouraged,  and  are  afraid  left 
fome  part  of  thefe  goods  fhould  be  ftolen  out  of 
the  warehoufe,  and  thus  come  into  competition 
with  their  own.  It  is  under  thefe  regulations 
only  that  we  can  import  wrought  filks,  French 
cambricks  and  lawns,  callicoes  painted,  printed, 
ftained,  or  dyed,  &c.  . 

We  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of  ^ 
French  goods,  and  choofe  rather  to  forego  a  pro- 
fit to  ourfelves,  than  to  fufFer  thofe,  whom  we 
confider  as  our  enemies,  to  make  any  profit  by 
our  means.  Not  only  half  the  old  fubfidy,  but 
the  fecond  twenty- five  per  cent,  is  retained  upon 
the  exportation  of  all  French  goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old 
fubfidy,  the  drawback  allowed  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  ail  wines  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  half  the  duties  which  were,  at  that  time, 
paid  upon  their  importation ;  and  it  feems,  at 
that  time,  to  have  been  the  objedl  of  the  legif- 
lature  to  give  fomewhat  more  than  ordinary  en- 
couragement to  the  carrying  trade  in  wine.  Se- 
veral of  the  other  duties  too,  which  were  im- 
pofed,  either  at  the  fame  time,  or  fubfcquent  to 
the  old  fubfidy  i  what  is  called  the  additional 
dutv,  ih.2  ne\  iubfidy,  the  one- third  and  two- 
r'  uds  fubfiuic^,  the  impolt  1692,  the  coinage 
on  wine,,  were  allovved  to  be  wholly  drawn  back 
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*  ^vP  ^  "PO"  exportation.  All  whofe  duties,  however^ 
-» except  the  additional  duty  and  impoll  1692,  be- 
ing paid  down  in  ready  money,  upon  importa- 
tion, the  intereft  of  fo  large  a  fum  occafioned 
an  expcnce,  which  made  it  unreafonable  to  ex- 
pert any  profitable  carrying  trade  in  this  article. 
Only  a  parr,  therefore,  of  the  duty  called  the 
impoft  on  wine,  and  no  part  of  the  twenty- five 
pounds  the  ton  upon  French  wines,  or  of  the 
duties  impofed  in  i745>  in  1763,  and  in  1778, 
were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exporta- 
tion. The  two  impofts  of  five  per  cent,  im- 
pofed in  1779  ^^^  i78i>  upon  all  the  former 
duties  of  cultoms,  being  allowed  to  be  wholly 
drawn  back  upon  the  expc.tation  of  all  other 
goods,  were  likewife  allowed  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  that  of  wine.  The  laft  duty  that  has  been 
particularly  impofed  upon  wine,  that  of  1780, 
is  allowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back,  an  indul- 
gence, which,  when  fo  many  heavy  duties  are 
retained,  moft  -probably  could  never  occafion 
the  exportation  of  a  fingle  ton  of  wine.  Thefe 
rules  take  place  with  regard  to  all  places  of  law- 
firl-  exportation^*/ except  the  Britifli  colonies  in 
America.   '    '"^^  ^  u^W^-XM»^i-i.  i 

'  T-Hff  15th  Charles  II.  chap:  7.^  called  ari  aft 
for- the  encouragement  of  trkde,  had  given  Great 
BVifarn  theTnunopoiy  of  fupplying' the  colonies 
vVith  ail  ihe  commodities  jf'thfe  grb^tH^  or  ma- 
rtufdk^lure  of  Europe  j^'  and  ^onllquiEndy  *with 
wines,  '-fn 'a 'coTUfitry  bf 'ro*fete1hriv'e  a  coa'fl:  as 
our  North*  American  and  '"V^bfl  Indian  colo- 
nfcs,    wl'i^'e  •*d\lf  !iudT(7jity   was  'always   fo  \ciy 
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llcnder,  and  where  the  inhabitants  were  allowed  ^  ^^^  **• 
to  carry  out,  in  their  own  (hips,  their  non-enu- 
merated comoioditics,  at  firft,  to  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  afterwards,  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
South  of  Cape  Finifterre,  it  is  not  very  proba« 
ble  that  this  monopoly  could  ever  be  much  re* 
rpedled  }  and  they  probably,  at  all  times,  found 
means  of  bringing  back  fome  cargo  from  the 
countries  to  which  they  were  allowed  to  carry 
out  one.  They  feem,  however,  to  have  found 
ibme  difficulty  in  importing  European  wines  from 
the  places  of  their  growti%  and  they  could  not 
well  import  them  from  Great  Britain,  where 
they  were  loaded  with  many  heavy  duties,  of 
which  a  confiderable  part  was  not  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.  Madeira  wine,  not  being  a 
European  commodity,  could  be  imported  di*^ 
redlly  into  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  coun- 
tries which,  in  all  their  non- enumerated  com- 
modities, enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  ifland  o£ 
Madeira.  Thefe  circumftances  had  probably 
introduced  that  general  tafte  for  Madeira  wine* 
which  our  officers  found  eftablifhed  in  all  our  co- 
lonies at  the  commencement  of  the  war  which 
began  in  1755,  ^"^  which  they  brought  back 
with  them  to  the  mother  country,  where  that 
wine  had  not  been  much  in  falhion  before. 
Upon  the  c9nclu(ion  of  that  war,  in  1763  (ht 
the  4th  Geo.  I  LI.  Chap.  15.  Se6t.  12.)  all 
the  duties,  except  3/.  10  j.  were  allowed  to  be 
drawn  back,  upon  the  exportation  to  the  co- 
lonies of  all  wines,  except  French  wines,  to 
the  ''r  mercc  and  confumption  of  which>   na- 
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^  ^  ^  tional  prejudice  would  allow   no   fort   of  cncou- 


IV. 


ragcment.  The  period  between  the  granting 
of  this  indulgence  and  the  revolt  of  our  North 
American  colonies  was  probably  too  fhort  to 
^dinir:  :\  ii'^v  confiderabie  change  in  the  culloms 
of  '-hole-  twuntries.  .  v-,^^^...^.  ... 

The  fame  aft,  which,  in  the  drawback  upon 
all  wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured 
the  colonies  fo  much  more  than  other  countries  j 
in  thofe,  upon  t'  ^  ^.^ater  part  of  other  com- 
modifies,  favoured  them  much  lefs.  Upon  the 
exportation  of  the  greater  part  of  commodities 
to  other  countries,  half  the  old  fubfidy  was 
drawn  back.  But  this  law  enabled,  that  no  part 
of  that  duty  fliould  be  drawn  back  upon  the  ex- 
portation to  the  colonies  of  any  commodities,  of 
the  growth  or  manufacture  either  of  Etirope  or 
the  Eail  Indies,  except  wines,  white  callicoes,  and 
muQins.  ''        •      •*       '^    *      **»  '*k 

Drawbacks  were,  perhaps,  originally  grant- 
ed for  the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade, 
-which,  as  the  freight  of  the  (hips  is  frequently 
'paid  by  forei'^ners  in  money,  was  fuppofcd  to  be 
'p-culi^rlv  fitttd  jr  bringing  gold  and  filver  into 
-■"the  country.  ]ut  th'uigh  the  carrying  trade 
'Certainly  dcferves  no  peculiar  encouragement, 
•tht^<Tgti  the  mc:ive  of  ti  j  inftitution  was,  per- 
haps, abundantly  foolifh,  th"  inflitution  itfclf 
Teems  reafor  ible  ».-nough.  Such  drawbacks  cnn- 
Tiot  force  I  1  th  s  trade  a  greater  Ihare  of  the 
capital  of  the  c  tuntry  than  what  would  have 
'gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there  been  no 
duties    upon    importation.     .They   only   prevent 
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its  being  excluded  alto^  her  by  thofe  duties.  ^  ^  ^ 
The  carrying  trade,  thou^  i  it  defcrves  no  pre- 
ference, ought  not  to  be  precluded,  but  to  be 
left  free  like  all  other  trades.  It  is  a  neceflfury 
refource  to  ihofe  capitals  which  cannot  find  em- 
ployment either  in  the  agriculture  or  in  the  ma- 
nufaflures  of  the  country,  either  in  its  home  trade 
or  in  its  foreign  trade  of  confumption. 

The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms,  inftead  of  fuffer- 
ing,  profits  from  fuch  drawbacks,  by  that  part 
of  the  duty  which  is  r.-^tained.  If  the  whole 
duties  had  bceu  retained,  the  foreign  goods 
upon  which  they  are  paid,  could  feldom  have 
been  exported,  nor  nfequently  imported,  for 
want  of  a  market.  The  duties,  tiicrefore,  of 
which  a  part  is  retained,  would  never  have  been 
paid.         ■■    '     :  ■'      •       !»    ■■  •    '     -  '      '-■ 

These  reafons  feem  fufficicntly  to  juftify 
(irawha<^  ks,  and  would  juflify  them,  though  the 
who. .  duties,  whether  upon  the  produce  of  do- 
meltic  induftry,  or  upon  foreign  goods,  were 
always  drawn  back  upon  exportation.  The  re- 
ven'  of  excife  would  in  this  caft^,  indeed,  fufftr 
a  little,  and  that  of  the  cuftoms  a  good  deal 
more ;  but  the  natural  balance  of  induftry,  the 
natural  divifion  and  diftribution  of  labour,  which 
is  always  more  or  lefs  difturbed  by  fuch  duties, 
u'ould  be  more  nearly  re-eftubliftied  by  fucK  a 
regulation. 

These  reafon^,  however,  will  juftify  draw- 
backs only  upon  exporting  goods  to  thofe  coun- 
tries which  are  altogether  foreign  and  inde- 
pendent,   not  to  thofe  in  which   our  merchants 
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•  °iv*?*^  and  manufa^urcrs  enjoy  a  monopolv.  A  draw- 
back, for  example,  upon  the  cxpo/tcs^ioii  of  Eu- 
ropean goods  to  our  American  colonies,  will  not 
always  occaiion  a  greater  exportation  than  what 
would  have  taken  place  without  it.  By  means 
of  the  monopoly  which  our  merchants  and  ma- 
nufa(5turers  enjoy  there,  the  fame  quantity  might 
frequently,  perhaps,  be  fent  thither,  though  the 
whole  duties  were  retained.  The  drawback, 
therefore,  may  frequently  be  pure  lofs  to  the 
revenue  of  excife  and  cudoms,  without  altering 
the  ftate  of  the  trade,  or  rendering  it  in  any  re- 
Iped  more  extenfivc.  How  far  fuch  drawbacks 
can  be  juftificd,  as  a  proper  encouragement  to 
the  indudry  of  our  colonies,  or  how  far  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  mother-country,  that  they 
fhould  be  exeinpted  from  taxes  which  are  paid  by 
all  the  red  of  their  fellow  fubjedls,  will  appear 
hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat  of  colonies. 
,.  Drawbacks,  however,  it  muft  always  be  un- 
dcrftood,  are  ufeful  only  in  thofe  cafes  in  which 
the  goods  for  the  exportation  of  which  they  are 
^  given,  are  really  exported  Co  fome  foreign  coun< 
tcyi  and  not  clandellinely  re- imported  into  our 
own.  That  fome  drawbacks,  particularly  thofe 
upon  tobacco,  have  frequently  been  abufed  in 
.this  manner,  and  have  given  occaQon  to  many 
;  frauds,  equally  hurtful  both  to  the  revenue  and  cq 
Uv^.fair  trader,  is  well  known. .  ,     . 
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BOUNTIES  u()oh  cxpo/tatiofi  ^l-tf,  in  Great  c  h  a  f. 
Britain,  frequently  petitioned  for,  and 
ibmetimes  granted  to  the  produce  of  particular 
branches  of  domeftic  induftry.  Byi  means  of 
them  our  merchants  and  manufacturers,  it  is 
pretended,  will  be  enabded  to  fell  their  goods  as 
cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in  the  foreign 
market.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  faid,  will 
thus  be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  con< 
fequently  turned  more  in  favour  of  bur  own 
country.  We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the 
home  market.  We  cannot  force  foreigners  to 
buy  their  goods,  as  we  have  done  our  own  coun- 
trymen. The  next  beft  expedient,  it  has  been 
thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay  them  for  buying. 
It  IS  rn  this  manher  that  the  mercantile  fyftem 
propofes  to  enrich  the  whole  country,  and  to  put 
mortey  into  alt  our  pockets  by  means  of  the  ba- 
lance df' trade."^^'  ,ii!J^dv,^ib   arrioJ    li...'i 

Bounties,  it  Is' allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to 
thdfe  branched  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be 
earned  on  withotit  them.  But  every  branch  of 
trade  in  which  the  nnerchant  can  fell  his  goods 
for  a  price  which  replaces  to  him,  with  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  (lock,  the  whole  capital  employed 
in  preparing  suid  fending  them  to  market,  can  be 
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^  ^\y  ^  carried  on  without  a  bounty.  Every  fucli  branch 
<i  "y  I—-  is  evidently  upon  a  level  with  all  the  other 
branches  of  trade  which  are  carried  on  without 
bounties,  and  cannot  therefore  require  one  more 
than  they.  Thofe  trades  only  require  bounties 
in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged  to  fell  his 
goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replace  to  him 
^^..^  his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit : 
or  in  which  he  is  oMiged  to  fell  them  for  lefs 
than  it  really  cofts  him  to  fend  them  to  market. 
The  bounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this 
lofs,  and  to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  per- 
haps to  begin,  a  trade  of  which  the  expence  is 
fuppofed  to  be  greater  than  the  returns,  of  which 
every  operation  cats  up  a  part  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  which  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that, 
if  all  other  trades  refembled  it,  there  would  foon 
be  no  capital  left  in  the  country. 

The  trades,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  are 
carried  on  by  means  of  bounties,- are  the  only 
ones  which  can  be  carried  on  between  two  na- 
tions for  any  confiderable  time  together,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  that  one  of  them  fliall  always  and 
regularly  lofe,  or  fell  its  goods  for  lefs  than  it 
really  cofts  to  fend  them  to  market.  But  if  the 
bounty  did  not  repay  to  the  merchant  what  he 
would  otherwife  lofe  upon  the  price  of  his  goods, 
his  own  interell  would  foon  oblige  him  to  em- 
ploy his  ftock  in  another  way,  or  to  find  out  a 
trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods  would  re- 
place  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the  capi- 
tal employed  in  fending  them  to  market.  The 
cfFedt  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the  other  ex- 
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pedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  can  only  be  to^  "^  **• 
force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  nnuch 
kfs   advantageous  than   that   in   which  it  wonld 
naturally  run  of  its  own  accord. 

The  ingenious  and  well-informed  author  of 
the  trafts  upon  the  corn  trade  has  fliown  very 
clearly,  that  fince  the  bounty  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  WAS  firft  eftablifhed,  the  price  of  the 
corn  exported,  valued  moderately  enough,  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  corn  imported,  valued  very 
high,  by  a  much  greater  fum  than  the  amount  of 
the  whole  bounties  which  have  been  paid  during 
that  period.  This,  he  imagines,  upon  the  true 
principles  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  is  a  clear 
proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade  is  beneficial  to 
the  nation ;  the  value  of  the  exportation  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  importation  by  a  much  greater 
fum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expence  which 
the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  gee  it  export- 
ed. He  does  not  confider  that  this  extraordi- 
nary expence,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  fmallcft  part 
of  the  expence  which  the  exportation  of  corn 
really  cofts  the  fociety.  The  capital  which  the 
farmer  employed  in  raifing  it,  rnuft  likewife  be 
taken  into  the  account.  Unlefs  the  price  of  the 
corn  when  fold  in  the  foreign  markets  replaces, 
not  only  the  bounty,  but  this  capital,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock,  the  fociety  is 
a  lofcr  by  the  difference,  or  the  national  ftock 
is  fo  much  diminifhed.  But  the  very  reafon  for 
which  it  has  been  thought  neceflary  to  grant  a 
bounty,  is  the  fuppofed  infufficiency  of  the  price 
to  do  this.i'OMv"*"^ 
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*  ^^  ^     The  average  price  of  corn,  it  has  been  faid, 
has  fallen  confiderably  fince  the  eftablKhment  of 
the  bounry.     That  the  average  price  of  corn  be-* 
gan  to  fall  ibmewhac  towards  the  end  of  the  lail 
century,  and  has  continued  to  do  fo  during  the 
courfe  of  the.  fixty-four  firft  years  of  the  prcfenr, 
I   have   already  endeavoured  to  (how.     But  this 
event,  fuppoHng  it  to  be  real,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  muft  have  happened  in   fpitc  of  the  bounty, 
and   cannot  pofijbly   have    happened    in    confe- 
quence  of  it.     It   has   happened  in  France,   as 
well   as    in    England,    though    in    France    there 
was,    not  only  no  bounty,    but,    till  1764,    the 
exportation   of   corn  was   fubjefted   to  a  general 
prohibition.      This  gradual  fall   in   the   average 
price  of  grain,  it  is  probable,  therefore,  is  ulti<^ 
mately    owing    neither    to    the    one    regulation 
nor  to  the  other,    but  to   that  gradual  and   in* 
fenfible  rife   in   the  real   value  of  filver,  wh'ch, 
in   the   firft   book   of  this  difcourfe,  I  have  en- 
deavoured   to    fhew     has    taken    place    in    the 
general  market  of  Europe,  during  the  courfe  of 
the   prefent   century.     It  feems  to  be  altogether 
impofllble  that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute 
to  lower  the  price  of  grain. 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  ob« 
ferved,  the  bounty,  by  occafioning  an  extraor- 
dinary exportation,  neccflarily  keeps  up  the  price 
of  corn  in  the  home  market  above  what  it  would 
naturally  fall  to.  To  do  fo  was  the  avowed 
purpofe  of  the  inftitution.  In  years  of  fcarcity^ 
though  the  bounty  is  frequently  fufpcnded,  yei 
the  great  exportation  which  it  occjifions  in  years 
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of  plctvty,  mull  frequently  hinder  more  or  lefs  ^  ^^^  '" 
the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the  fcarcity 
of  another.  Both  in  years  of  plenty,  and  in 
years  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  bounty  neccilk- 
rily  tends  to  raife  the  money  price  of  corn  fomc-- 
what  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be  in  the 
home  market. 

That,  in  the  aftual  Hate  of  tillage,  the 
bounty  muft  neceffarily  have  this  tendtrcy,  will 
nor,  I  apprehend,  be  difputed  by  any  reafonable 
perfon.  But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  peo- 
ple that  it  tends  to  encourage  tillage,  and  that 
in  two  different  ways ;  firft,  by  opening  a  more 
extenfivc  foreign  market  to  the  corn  of  the  far- 
mer, it  tends,  they  imagine,  to  increafe  the  de- 
mand for,  and  confequently  the  prodLiflion  of 
that  commodity  j  and  fecondly,  by  fecuring  to 
him  a  better  price  than  he  could  otherwife  cxped 
in  the  aftual  ftatc  of  tillage,  it  tends,  they  fup- 
pofe,  to  encourage  llagc.  This  double  en- 
couragement muft,  they  imagine,  in  a  long 
period  of  years,  occafion  fuch  an  increafe  in  the 
produftion  of  corn,  as  may  lower  its  price  in  the 
home  market,  much  more  than  the  bounty  can 
raife  it,  in  the  adual  Hate  v/liich  tillage  may,  at 
the  en  1  of  that  period,  happen  to  be  in. 

I  ANS  VER,  that  whatever  txteniion  of  the  fo- 
reign market  can  be  occationed  by  the  bounty, 
tnuft,  in  €vei  V  particular  year,  be  altogether  at 
the  cxpcncc  of  the  home  market ;  as  every  bufliel 
of  corn  which  is  exported  by  means  of  thr,  boun- 
ty, and  which  would  not  have  been  exported 
without  the  bounty,  would  have  remained  in  the 
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BOOK  home  market  to  increafe  the  confumption,    and 
to   lower   the  price  of  that   commodity.      The 
corn  bounty,  it   is  tc    be   obferved,    as   well    as 
every   other   bounty   \.pou    exportation,    impofes 
two  different  taxes  upon  the   people  j    firft,    the 
tax  which  they  are  obliged  to  contribute,  in  order 
to  pay  the  bounty  j  and  fccondly,  the  tax  which 
arifes  from  the  advanced  price   of  the  commo- 
dity in   the   home   market,    and  which,    as    the 
whole  body  of  the  people  are  purchafers  of  corn, 
mud,  in  this  particular  commodity,  be  paid  by 
the   whole    body  of  the  people.      In  this  parti- 
eular   commodity,    therefore,    this    fecond    tax  is 
by  much  the  heaviefl  of  the  two.     Let  us  fup- 
pofe  that,    taking   one   year   with    another,    the 
bounty  of  five  (hillings  upon  the  exportation  of 
the  quarter   of  wheat,    raifes    the   price   of   that 
commodity  in   the   home    market   only   fixpence 
the  bufhtl,  or  four  fhillings   the  quarter,  higher 
than  it   otherways   would  have  been  in  the  aftual 
ftatc  of  the  crop.     Even   upon  this  very  mode- 
rate fuppofition,    the  great  body  of  the  people, 
over  and  above   contributing  the  tax  which  pays 
the   bounty   of  five  fliillings  upon  every  quarter 
of   wheat   exported,    muft   pay    another   of  four 
fhillings   upon   every   quarter    which   they   them- 
felves  confume.     But,  according  to  the  very  v;eU 
informed    author   of  the   tradls   upon    the   corn- 
trade,    the  average   proportion   of   the  corn  ex- 
ported to  that  confumcd  at   home,  is  not  more 
than  that   of  one  to  thirty-one,.     For  every  five 
(hillings,  therefore,  whicli   they  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  the  firft  tax,  they  mult  contribute  fix 
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pounds  four  (hillings  to  the  paynnent  of  the  chap. 
fecond.  So  very  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  firfl  nc- 
ceffary  of  life,  niuft  either  reduce  the  fubfidencc 
of  the  labouring  poor,  or  it  niufl  occafion  fomc 
augnientation  in  their  pecuniary  wages,  propor- 
tionable to  that  in  the  pecuniary  price  of  their 
fubfiftcnce.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  one 
way,  ic  muft:  reduce  the  ability  of  the  labouring 
poor  to  educate  and  bring  iip  their  children,  and 
muft,  fo  far,  tend  to  reftrain  the  population  of 
the  country.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the  other, 
it  mull  reduce  the  ability  of  the  employers  of 
the  poor,  to  employ  fo  great  a  number  as  they 
otherwife  might  do,  and  mult,  fo  far,  tend  to 
reftrain  the  induftry  of  the  country.  The  ex- 
traordinary exportation  of  corn,  ti:erefore,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  bounty,  not  only,  in  every  par- 
ticular year,  diminifhes  the  home,  juft  as  much 
as  it  extends  the  foreign  m-irket  and  confump- 
tion,  but,  by  reftraining  the  population  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  country,  its  final  tendency  is  to 
ilunt  and  retrain  the  gradual  extenfion  of  the 
home  market ;  and  thereby,  in  the  long  run, 
radier  to  diminifh,  than  to  augment,  the  whole 
market  and  confumption  of  corn. 

This  enhancem.ent  of  the  money  price  of 
corn,  however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  render- 
ing that  commodity  more  profitable  to  the  far- 
mer, muft  neceflarily  encourage  its  produdion. 

I  ANSWHR,  that  this  might  be  t'.e  cafe  if  the 
effc6l  of  the  bounty  was  to  raife  the  real  price 
of  corn,  or  to  enable  the  farmer,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  it,    to  maintain  a  greater   number 
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*  ^iv.  ^  ^^  labourers  in  the  fame  manner,  whether  liberal, 
moderate,  or  fcanty,  than  other  labourers  arc 
commonly  maintained  in  his  neighbourhood. 
But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is  evident,  nor  any 
other  hunrian  inftitution,  can  have  any  fuch 
cffefl.  It  is  not  the  real,  but  the  no.Tjinal  price 
of  corn,  which  can  in  any  confiderable  degree 
be  affeftcd  by  the  bounty.  And  though  the  tax 
tvhich  that  inftitution  impofes  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  may  be  very  burdcnfome  to 
thofe  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  little  advantage 
to  thofe  who  receive  it. 

The  real  effcd  of  the  bounty  is  not  fo  much 
to  raife  the  real  value  of  corn,  as  to  degrade  the 
real  value  of  filver ;  or  to  make  an  equal  quan- 
tity  of  it  exchange  for  a  Itnaiier  quantity,  not 
only  of  corn,  but  of  all  ciher  home-made  com- 
modities :  for  the  money  price  of  corn  regulates 
that  of  all  other  home-made  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which 
muft  always  be  fuch  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to 
'purchafe  a  quantity  of  corn  fufficient  to  main- 
tain him  and  his  family  cither  in  the  liberal, 
moderate,  or  fcanty  manner  in  which  the  advan- 
cing, flationary,  or  declining  circumftances  of  the 
fociety  oblige  his  employers  to  maintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  price^  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of .  land,  which,  in 
every  period  of  improvement,,  rpuft  bear  a  cer- 
taio  proportion  to  that  of  cprn,  thov\^l\  this 
proportion  is  dijfifcrent  in  difife^eot.  periods. ,-  It 
,-f^^ulafcS5,  for  example,  the  money  pr'm  ^l  grais 
'to  3Dn3q-„-3  flyriv/  ?;i;   Bunjfc   bnA      lie  Jfi  :r:!l^^ 
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and  hay,    of  butchers'  meat,  of  horfes,    and  the  ^  "^  *** 
maintenance  of  horfes,    of  land    carriage   confe- 
quently,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inland  corxi« 
merce  of  the  country. 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  regulates 
that  of  the  materials  of  almoft  all  manufaflures. 
By  regulati.ig  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  re- 
gulates that  of  manufadluriflg  art  and  induftry. 
And  by  regulating  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the 
complete  manufadlure.  The  money  price  of  la- 
bour, and  of  every  thing  that  is  the  produce 
either  of  land  or  labour,  muft  neceflarily  either 
rife  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  money  price  of 
corn. 

Though  in  confequence  of  the  bounty,  there- 
fore, the  farmer  fhould  be  enabled  to  fell  his  corn 
for  four  (hillings  the  bufhel  inftead  of  three  and 
fixpence,  and  to  pay  his  landlord  a  money  rent 
proportionable  to  this  rife  in  the  money  price  of 
his  produce ;  yet  if,  in  confequence  of  this  rifq 
in  the  price  of  corn,  four  (hillings  will  purchafe 
no  more  home-made  goods  of  any  other  kind 
than  three  and  fixpence  would  have  done  before, 
neither  the  circumftances  of  the  farmer,  nor  thofe 
of  the  landlord,  will  be  much  mended  by  this 
change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to  culti- 
vate much  better :  the  landlord  will  not  be  able 
to  live  much  better.  In  the  purchafe  of  foreign 
commodities  this  enhancement  in  the  price  of 
corn  may  give  them  fome  little  advantage.  In 
that  of  home-made  commodities  it  can  give  them 
none  at  all.    And  almod  the  whole  expence  of 
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**  °^  ^  '^^c  farmer,  and  the  far  greater  part  even  of  that 
of  the  landlord,  is  in  home-made  commodities. 

That  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver  which 
is  the  effedl  of  tl  e  fertility  of  the  mines,  and 
which  operates  equally,  or  very  near  equally, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  world, 
is  a  matter  of  very  little  confequence  to  any  par- 
ticular country.  The  confequent  rife  of  all  mo- 
ney prices,  though  it  does  not  make  thofe  wlm 
receive  them  really  licher,  does  not  make  them 
really  poorer.  A  fervicc  of  plate  becomes  really 
cheaper,  and  every  thing  elfc  remai-  precifely  of 
the  fame  real  value  as  before,  ' 

But  that  degradation  in  the  value  of  filver 
which,  being  the  effcdt  cither  of  the  peculiar 
fituation,  or  of  the  political  inftitutions  of  a  par- 
ticular country,  takes  place  only  in  that  country, 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  confequence,  which, 
far  from  tending  to  make  any  body  really  richer, 
tends  to  make  every  body  really  poorer.  The 
rife  in  the  money  price  of  all  commodities,  w'lich 
is  in  this  cafe  peculiar  to  that  country,  tends  to 
^difcourage  more  or  Icfs  every  fort  of  induftry 
which  is  carried  on  within  it,  and  to  enable  fo- 
reign nations,  by  furnilhing  almoft  all  forts  of 
goods  for  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  its 
own  workmen  can  afford  to  do,  to  underfell 
them,  not  only  in  the  foreign,  but  even  in  the 
home  marker.     .  .i    -   /    .i       ;.      ij  y    ,i^.^ 

It  is  the  peculiar  fituation  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal  as   proprietors   of   the  mines,    to    be    the 
diftribucors   of  gold   and    filver  to   all  the  other 
countries   of  Europe.     Thofe  metals  ought   na- 
turally, 
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rurally,  therefore,  to  be  fomewhat  cheaper  in^  *'  a  p, 
Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any  other  part  of' 
Europe.  The  difference,  however,  fhould  be 
no  more  than  the  amount  -^f  the  freight  and  In- 
furance ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  value  and 
fmall  bulk  of  -nk  metals,  their  freight  is  no 
great  matter,  and  their  in fu ranee  is  the  fame  as 
t!iat  of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain 
and  Portugal,  therefore,  could  fufFer  very  little 
from  their  peculiar  fituation,  if  they  did  not 
aggravate  its  difadvantagcs  by  their  political  in- 
fticutions.       '  '     '  ''■'-        '      ^ 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portugal  by  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  fiivcr,  load  that  ex- 
portation with  the  expence  of  fmuggling,  and 
raife  the  value  of  thofe  metals  in  other  countries 
fo  much  more  above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by 
the  whole  amount  of  this  expence.  When  you 
dam  up  a  ftream  of  water,  as  foon  as  the  dam 
is  full,  as  much  water  muft  run  over  the  dam- 
head  as  if  there  was  no  dam  at  all.  The  pro- 
hibition of  exportation  cannot  detain  a  grearer 
quantity  of  gold  and  filver  m:  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal than  what  they  can  afford  to  employ,  than 
what  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in  coin, 
plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold  and 
filver.  When  they  have  got  this  quantity  the 
'^am  is  full,  and  the  whole  ftream  which  flows 
in  afterwards  muft  run  over.  The  annual  v;x- 
portation  of  gold  and  filvr  from  Spain  and 
Portugal  accordingly  is,  by  all  accounts,  not- 
withftanding  thefc  reftraints,  very  near  equal  to 
:   t  I  the 
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nportation*     As  the  watci*; 
however,    mull    always    be    deeper    behind    t' 
dam-head  thao  before  it,  fo  the  quantity  of  gold 
ami  M'\^er  which  thefe  reilraints  detain  in  Spain 
and  Portugal   muft,  in  proport?  ^  to  the  annual 
produce   of  their   land   and   labour,    be   greater 
than   what   is  to    be    found    in   other  countries, 
The    higher    and    ftronger    the    dam-head,    the 
greater  nnuft  be  the   difference  in   the  depth  of 
water  behind  and  before  it.     The  higher  the  tax, 
the    higher    the    penalties   with  which   the   pro- 
hibition is  guarded,  the  more  vigilant  and  fevere 
the  police  which  looks  after  the  execution  of  the 
law,   the  greater  mud   be   the  diFerence  in  the 
proportion  of  gold  and  filver  to  the  annual  pro. 
duce  of  the  land  and  lalx)ur  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal,   and   to  that  of  other  countries.     Ic  is  faid 
accordingly   to   be    very   confiderable,    and   that 
you  frequently  find  there  a  profuHon  of  plate  in 
hot^fes,  where  there  is  nothing  elfe  which  would, 
\n  other  countries*    be  thought  fuitabie  or  cor- 
refpondent   to   this  fort  of  magnificence.      The 
cheapncfs  of  gold  and  filver,  or  what  is  the  fame 
thing,  the  dearntrfs  of  all  commodities,  which  is 
the   ncceflary   ctfVdl   of  this   redundancy   of   the 
precious  metals,  difcourages  both  the  agriculture 
und  manufadurcs  of  Spain    and   Portugal,    and 
cnaSks  foreign  nations  to  fupply  them  with  many 
for::,  of  rude,  and  with  aimoft  all  forts  of  manu- 
faclured  produce,  for  a  fmaller  quajicicy   of  gold 
and   filvc-j    than  what  they  themlelves  can  either 
raile  or  niake  them  for  at  home.      J'he  tax  and 
praliibicion  operate  in  two  difFcrcnc  ways.     They 
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not   only    lower  very    much    the    value  of  the  ^  "^^  **• 
precious  metals   in  Spain   and  Portugal,  but  by 
detaining  there  a  certain  quantity  of  thofe  u.etals 
which  would  othcrwife  fluw  over  other  countries, 
they  keep  up  their  value  in  thofe  other  countries 
fomewhat    above    what   it  otherwife   would    be, 
and  thereby    give  thofe  countri'-s   a    .ouble   ad- 
vantage in  their  commerce  with  .    ain  and  Por- 
tugal.    Open    the    flood- "af       and    there    will 
prefently  be  Icfs  water  abov , 
the  dam- head,  and  it  will  Ic  '^ 
both  places.      Remove  the 
bition,    and   as  the   quantity  oi 
will  diminifh  confiderably  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
fo  it  will  increafe    fomewhat  in  other  countries, 
and  the  value  of  thofe  metals,  their  proportion 
to  the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour,  will 
foon  come  to  a  level,  or  very  near  to  a  level,  m 
all.    The  lofs  which  Spain  and   Portugal  could 
fiiltain  by  this  exportation  of  their  gold  and  filver 
would    be    altogether    nominal    and    imaginary. 
The  nominal  value  of  their  goods,  and  of  the 
annual  produce  of  .their  land  and  labour,  would 
fall,  and  would  be  exprefled  or  repiefented  by  a 
fmaller  quantity  of  filver  than  before :  but  their 
real  value    would    be    the  fame   as  before,    and 
would  be  fufficient  to  maintain,  command,   and 
employ,  the   fame  quantity   of  labour.      As  the 
nominal  value  of  their  goods  would   fall,  the  real 
value  of  what  remained  of  their  gold  and  filver 
would    rife,    and    a    fmaller    quantity    of   thofe 
metals    would    anfwer   all    the    fame  purpofes  of 
commerce  and  circulation  which  had  employed  a 
Vol.  II.  T  greater 
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B  o  J*  'f  greater  quantity  before.  The  gold  and  filver 
which  would  go  abroad  would  not  go  abroad  for 
nothing,  but  would  bring  Back  an  equal  value 
of  goods  of  fome  kind  or  another.  Thofe  goods 
too  would  not  be  all  matters  of  mere  luxury  and 
expence,  to  be  confunned  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing  in  return  for  their  confumption. 
As  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  idle  people 
would  not  be  augmented  by  this  extraordinary 
exportation  of  gold  and  filver,  fo  neither  would 
their  confumption  be  much  augmented  by  it. 
Thofe  goods  would,  probably,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  and  certainly  fome  part  of  them,  con- 
fift  in  materials,  tools,  and  provifions,  for  the 
employment  and  maintenance  of  induftrious  peo- 
ple, who  would  reproduce,  with  a  profit,  the 
full  value  of  their  confumption.  A  part  of  the 
dead  ftock  of  the  fociety  would  thus  be  turned 
into  aftive  ftock,  and  would  put  into  motion  a 
greater  quantity  of  induftry  than  had  been  em- 
ployed before.  The  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour  would  immediately  be  aug- 
mented a  little,  and  in  a  few  years  would,  pro- 
bably, be  augmented  a  great  deal  i  their  induftry 
being  thus  relieved  from  one  of  the  moft  op- 
prelTivc  burdens  which  it  at  prefent  labours 
under.  -^^  ■  •^- 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
necelTarily  operates  exadly  in  the  fame  way  as 
this  abfurd  policy  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Whatever  be  the  aftual  ftate  of  tillage,  it  renders 
our  corn  fpmewhat  dearer  in  the  home  market 
than   it   otherwife    would   be   in  that  (late,   and 
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fomewhat   cheaper  in  the  foreign ;    and  as  the  ^  "^^  p, 
average  money  price  of  corn  regulates  more  or 
Icfs  that  of  all  other  connmoditics,  it  lowers  the 
value  of  filvcr  confiderably  in  the  one,  and  tends 
to  raifc  it  a  little  in  the  other.     It  enables  fo- 
reigners,   the  Dutch  in  particular,    not  only  to 
eat  our  corn  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  could 
do,  but  fometimes  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even 
our  own  people  can  do  upon  the  fame  occafions ; 
as  we  are  alTured  by  an  excellent  authority,  that 
of  Sir  Matthew  Decker.     It  hinders  our  own 
workmen  from  furnifhing  their  goods  for  fo  fmall 
a  quantity  of  filver  as  they  otherwife  might  do; 
and  enables  the  Dutch  to  furnilh  their's  for  a 
fmaller.      It  tends    to  render  our   manufadtures 
Ibmewhat   dearer    in   every   market,    and   their's 
fomewhat  cheaper  than  they  otherwife  would  be, 
and  confequently  to  give  their  indullry  a  double 
advantage  over  our  own.  ^  - 

The  bounty,  as  it  raifes  in  the  home  market, 
not  fo  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our 
corn,  as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain 
and   employ,    but    on-ly    the    quantity  of    filvcr 
which  it  will   exchange   for,    it  difconrages   our 
manufactures,  without  rendering  any  confiderabie 
fervice  either  to  our  farmers  or  country  gentle- 
men.     It  puts,    indeed,    a    little   more    money 
into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will  perhaps  be 
fomewhat    difficult  to   perfuade  the   greater   part 
of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very 
confiderabie  fervice.     But  if  this  money  finks  in 
its  value,  in  the  quantity  of  Ubour,    provifions, 
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home-made  commodities  of  all  different 
kinds  v/hkh  it  is  capable  of  purchafing,  as 
much  as  it  rifes  in  its  quantity,  the  fervicc  will 
be  little  more  than  nominal  and  imaginary. 

Thers  is,  perhaps,  but  one  fet  of  men  in  the 
whole  commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  cither 
was  or  could  be  eflentially  ferviceable.  Thefc 
were  the  corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and  im- 
porters of  corn.  In  years  of  plenty  the  bounty 
necelTarily  occafioned  a  greater  exportation  than 
would  otherwife  have  taken  place;  and  by  hin- 
dering the  plenty  of  one  year  from  relieving  the 
fcarcity  of  anotherj  it  occafioned  in  years  of 
icarcity  a  greater  importation  than  would  other- 
wife  have  been  necelTary.  It  increafed  the  bufi- 
ncfs  of  the  corn  merchant  in  both  j  and  in  years 
of  fcarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  him  to  import  a 
greater  quantity,  but  to  fell  it  for  a  better  price, 
and  confequently  with  a  greater  profit  than  he 
could  otherwife  have  made,  if  the  plenty  of  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  lefs  hindered  from 
relieving  the  fcarcity  of  another.  It  in  this 
fet  of  men,  accordingly,  that  I  hav,  ..oferved 
the  greateft  zeal  for  the  continuance  or  renewal 
of  the  bounty.  .    ' 

Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  impofed 
the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  which  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount 
to  a  prohibition,  and  when  they  eftabliflied  the 
bounty,  feemed  to  have  imitated  the  conduft  of 
our  manufadurers.  By  the  one  inftitution,  they 
fecured  to  themfelves  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  and  by  the  other  they  endeavoured 
11  to 
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to  prevent  that  market    from  ever  being  over-  chap. 
ftocked   with   their  commodity.      By  both  they 
endeavoured  to  raife  its  real  value,   in  the  fame 
manner  as   our  manufacturers   had,  by  the   like 
inftitutionsi   raifed  the  real  value  of  many  dif- 
ferent forts  of  manufadured  goods.      They  did 
not    perhaps    attend    fo  the   great   and    eflential 
difference   which   nature   has  eftablifhed  between 
corn   and    almoft    every    other    fort    of   goods. 
When,    either  by   the    monopoly  of  the    home 
market,    or  by  a  bounty  upon  exportation,  you 
enable  our  woollen  or  linen  manufacturers  to  fell 
their  goods  for  fomewhat  a  better  price  than  they 
otherwife  could  get  for  them,  you  raife,  not  only 
the  nominal,  but  the  real  price  of  thofe  goods. 
You  render  them  equivalent  to  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  fubfiftence,   you  increafe  not 
only  the  nominal,    but  the  real  profit,   the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  thofe  manufadurers,  and 
you  enable  them  either  to  live  better  themfelves, 
or  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  labour   in 
thofe  particular  manufa<5tures.      You   really  en- 
courage thofe   manufactures,    and  direft  towards 
them  a  gieater  quantity  of  the   induftry  of  the 
country,  than  what  would  probably  go  to  them 
of  its  own  accord.     But  when  by  the  like  infti- 
rutions  you  raife  the  nominal  or  money-price  of 
corn,  you  do  not  raife  its  real  value.     You  do 
not  increafe  the  real  wealth,    the    real   revenue 
cither   of  our    farmers   or    country    gentlemen. 
You  do  not  encourage  the  growth  of  corn,  be- 
caufe  you  do  not  enable  them  to  maintain  and 
ciT)ploy  more  labourers  in  raifmg  it.     The  nature 
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^^iv  ^  ^^  things  has  flamped  upon  corn  a  real  value 
which   cannot  be  altered   by  merely  altering  its 
money  price.     No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home   market,    can   raife  that 
value.     The  freeft  competition  canno4  lower  it. 
Through  the  world  in  general  that  value  is  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  njaintain, 
and  in  every  particular  place  it  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  ic  can  maintain  in  the 
way,    whether  liberal,    moderate,    or   fcanty,    in 
which   labour  is    commonly   maintained  in  that 
place.     Woollen  or  linen  cloth  are  not  the  re- 
gulating commodities  by  which  the  real  value  of 
all  other  commodities  muft  be  finally  meafured 
and  determined  J    corn  is.     The  Teal   value  of 
every  other  commodity  is  finally  meafured  and 
determined  by  the  proportion  which  its  average 
money  price  bears  to  the  average  money  price  of 
corn.      The  real  value  of  corn  does   not  vary 
with  thofc  variations  in  its  average  money  price, 
^vhich  fometirnes  occur  from  one  century  to  an- 
other.    It  is  the  real  value  of  filver  which  varies 
withfhem. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home- 
made commodity  are  liable,  fit  ft,  to  that  general 
objection  which  may  be  made  to  all  the  different 
expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem ;  the  ob- 
jeflion  of  forcing  fome  part  of  the  induftry  of  the 
country  into  a  channel  lefs  advantageous  than 
that  in  which  it  would  run  of  its  own  accord : 
and,  fecondly,  to  the  particular  objeftion  of 
forcing  it,  not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  lefs 
advantageous,    but  into  one  that  is  actually  dif- 
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advantageous  j  the  trade  which  cannot  be  carried  ^  "y^  •*' 
on  but  by  means  of  a  bounty  being  neceflfarily  a 
lofing  trade.     The  bounty  upon  the  exporution 
of  corn  is  liable  to   this   further  objedion,    that 
it  can  in  no  refpeft  promote  the  raifing  of  that 
particular  commodity  of  which  it  was  meant  to 
encourage    the  produ£lion.      When  our  country 
gentlemen,     therefore,     demanded    the  eftablifli- 
ment  of  the  bounty,  though  they  afled  in  imi- 
tation of  our  merchants  and  manufadurers,  they 
did  not  adt  with  that  complete  comprehenfion  of 
their  own  intereft  which  commonly  dircdls   the 
condudt  of  thofe  two  other  orders   of  people. 
They   loaded    the    public   revenue   with   a   very 
confiderable  expence ;  they  impofed  a  very  heavy 
tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  but  they 
did  not,  in  any  fcnfible  degree,  increafe  the  real 
value  of  their  own  commodity ;  and  by  lowering 
feme  what    the    real   value    of   filver,    they   dif- 
couraged,  in  fome  degree,    the  general   induftry 
of  the  country,   and,   inftead   of  advancing,  re- 
tarded  more  or  lefs  the    improvement  of  their 
own  lands,    which  neceflarily  depends  upon  the 
general  induftry  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  produdion  of  any  com- 
modity, a  bounty  upon  produdlion,  one  fliould 
imagine,  would  have  a  more  direft  operation, 
than  one  upon  exportation.  It  would,  befides, 
impofe  only  one  tax  upon  the  people,  that  which 
they  muft  contribute  in  order  to  pay  the  bounty. 
Inftead  of  raifing,  it  would  tend  to  lower  the 
price  of  the  commodity  in  the  home  market ; 
and  thereby,   inftead  of  impofing  a  fecond  ta? 
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*»  <^  o  '^  upon  the  people,  it  might,  at  lead  in  part,  re- 
pay them  for  what  they  had  contributed  to  the 
firft.     Bounties  upon  produflion,  however,  have 
been   very  rarely  granted.     The  prejudices  efta- 
blifhed    by   the  commercial   fyftem   have  taught 
us  to  believe,   that   national  wealth  arifes   more 
immediately   from   exportation    than   from   pro- 
du(5lion.     It  has  been  more  favoured  according- 
ly, as   the  more   immediate  means  of  bringing 
money  into  the  country.      Bounties   upon   pro- 
dudion,  it  has  been  faid  too,   have  been   found 
by  experience   more  liable  to  frauds  than   thole 
upon  exportation.     How  far  this  is  true,  I  know 
not.     That  bounties  upon  exportation  have  been 
abufed    to    many    fraudulent    purpofes,    is    very 
well  known.     But  it  is  not  the  interell  of  mer- 
chants  and   manufaflurers,    the   great    inventors 
of  all  thefe  expedients,    that  the   home  market 
fliould  be  overftocked  with  their  goods,  an  event 
which  a  bounty  upon    produdion   might    fome- 
times  occafion.     A  bounty  upon  exportation,  by 
enabling  them  to  fend  abroad  their  furplus  part, 
and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what  remains  in  the 
home  market,  efFedually  prevents   this.      Of  all 
the  expedients  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  accord- 
ingly, it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fondeft, 
I  have  known  the  different  undertakers  of  fome 
particular   works   agree   privately   among   them- 
felves  to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets 
upon  the  exportation  of  a  certain   proportion  of 
the  goods  which  they  dealt  in.     This  expedient 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it  more  than  doubled  the 
price  of  their  goods  in  the  home  market,  not- 
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wUhftandirrg  a  very  confiderable  incrcafc  in  thc^"^*** 
produce.      The   operation   of  the   bounty  upon' 
corn  muft  have  been  wonderfully  different,  if  ic 
has  lowered  the  money  price  of  that  commodity. 

Something  like  a  bounty  upon  produ6lion, 
however,  has  been  granted  upon  fome  particular 
occafions.  The  tonnage  bounties  given  to  the 
white-herring  and  whale- fifheries  may,  perhaps, 
be  confidered  as  fomewhat  of  this  nature.  They 
tend  diredlly,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  to  render  the 
goods  cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they 
otherwife  would  be.  In  other  refpefts  their  ef- 
fedls,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  are  the  fame  as 
thofe  of  bounties  upon  exportation.  By  means 
of  them  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  is 
employed  in  bringing  goods  to  market,  of  which 
the  price  does  not  repay  the  coft,  together  with 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  thole 
fifheries  do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the 
nation,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they 
contribute  to  its  defence,  by  augmenting  the 
number  of  its  Tailors  and  (hipping.  This,  it 
may  be  alleged,  may  fometimes  be  done  by 
means  of  fuch  bounties  at  a  much  fmaller  ex> 
pence,  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  {landing 
navy,  if  I  may  ufe  fuch  an  expredlon,  in  the 
fame  way  as  a  ftanding  army. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  favourable  allega- 
tions,  however,  the  following  confiderations  dif- 
pofe  me  to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  leaft  one 
of  thefe  bounties,  the  legiflature  has  been  very 
grofsly  impofed  upon. 

First 
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First,  the  herring  bufs  bounty  fcem^  too  large. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fifhing 
177 1  to  the  end  of  the  winter  iilhing  1781,  the 
tonnage  bounty  upon  the  lierring  bufs  fifliery  has 
been  at  thirty  fhillings  the  ton.  During  thefc 
eleven  years  the  whole  number  of  barrels  caught 
by  the  herring  bufs  filhery  of  Scotland  amounted 
to  378,347.  The  herrings  caught  and  cured  at 
fea,  are  called  fea  fticks.  In  order  to  render 
them  what  are  called  merchantable  herrings,  it 
is  neceflary  10  repack  them  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  faltj  and  in  this  cafe,  it  is  reckoned, 
that  three  barrels  of  fea  fticks,  are  ufually  re- 
packed into  two  barrels  of  merchantable  her- 
rings. The  number  of  barrels  of  merchantable 
herrings,  therefore,  caught  during  thefe  eleven 
years,  will  amount  only,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, to  252,2314..  During  thefe  eleven 
years  the  tonnage  bounties  paid  amounted  to 
155,463/.  1 1  J.  or  to  8  J.  2|^.  upon  every  bar- 
rel of  fea  fticks,  and  to  12  J.  3!^.  upon  every 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 

Thb  fait  with  which  thefe  herrings  are  cured 
is  fometimes  Scotch,  and  fometimes  foreign  fait; 
both  which  are  delivered  free  of  all  excife  duty  to 
the  fifti-curers.  The  excife  duty  upon  Scotch 
ialt  is  at  prcfenc  is.  6d.  that  upon  foreign  fait 
10  J.  the  bufhel.  A  barrel  of  herrings  is  fuppofed 
to  require  about  one  buftiel  and  one- fourth  of  a 
bulbel  foreign  fait.  Two  bulhels  are  the  fuppofed 
average  of  Scotch  fait.  If  the  herrings  are  en- 
tered for  exportation,  no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid 
upi  if  entered  for  home  confuijiption,  whether  the 
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herrings  were  cured  with  foreign  or  with  Scotch  ^  "^ 
fait,  only  one  Ihilling  the  barrel  is  paid  up.  It 
was  the  old  Scotch  duty  upon  a  bufhel  of  fait, 
the  quantity  which,  at  a  low  ellimation,  had  been 
fiippofed  ncceffary  for  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings. 
In  Scotland,  foreign  fait  is  very  litde  ufcd  for  any 
other  purpofe  but  the  curing  of  fifli.  But  from 
the  5th  April  177 1,  to  the  5th  April  1782, 
the  quantity  of  foreign  fait  imported  amounted 
to  936,974  bulhels,  at  eighty-four  pounds  the 
hufhel:  the  quantity  of  Scotch  falc  delivered 
from  the  works  to  the  fifli-curers,  to  no  more 
than  168,226,  at  fifty-Iix  pounds  the  bufliel  only. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is  principally 
foreign  fait  that  is  ufed  in  the  fiflieries.  Upon 
every  barrel  of  herrings  exported  there  is,  befides, 
a  bounty  of  2S.  8^.  and  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  bufs  caught  herrings  are  exported.  Put  all 
thefe  things  together,  and  you  will  find  that,  dur- 
ing thefe  eleven  years,  every  barrel  of  bufs  caught 
herrings,  cured  with  Scotch  fait  when  exported, 
has  coft  government  17 j.  ii-|^.j  and  when  en- 
tered for  home  confumption  14  s.  3  ^  </. :  and  that 
every  barrel  cured  with  foreign  fak,  when  ex- 
ported, has  coft  government  i /.  y  s.  5l^.  j  and 
when  entered  for  home  con'uniption  i/.  3J.  9I//. 
The  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable  her- 
rings runs  from  feventeen  and  eighteen  to  four 
and  five  and  twenty- Ihillingsj  about  a  guinea  at 
an  average*. 

Secondly,   the   bounty  to  the  white  Iierring 
fifhery  is  a  tonnage  bounty  j  and  is  proportioned 


•  See  the  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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■  ^^  ^  to  the  burden  of  the  fhip,  not  to  her  diligence 
or  fuccefs  in  the  fifliery;  and  it  has,  I  am  afraid, 
been  too  coinnnon  for  vefTcls  to  fit  out  for  the 
fole  purpofe  of  catching,  not  the  fi(h,  but  the 
bounty.  In  the  year  1759,  when  the  bounty  was 
at  fifty  (hillings  the  ton,  the  whole  bufs  filhcry 
of  Scotland  brought  in  onl)  four  barrels  of  fea 
flicks.  In  that  year  each  barrel  of  fea  fticks  coib 
gove»nment  in  bounties  alone  ii^l/.  15  J. j  each 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  159/.  y  s.  6  d. 

Thirdly,  the  mode  of  fifhing  for  which  this 
tonnage  bounty   in  the  white  herring  filhery  has 
been   given    (by    bulfes   or   decked   veflVls  from 
twenty  to  eighty  tons  burthen),  feems  not  lo  well 
adapted  to  the  fituation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of 
Holland;  from  the  praflice  of  which  country  it 
appears  to  have   been   borrowed.      Holland   lies 
at   a  great  diftance  from  the  feas  to  which  her- 
rings are  known   principally  to  refort;  and  can, 
therefore,    carry  on  that  filhcry  only    in  decked 
vcflfels,    which    can   carry    water   and    provifions 
fufHcient  for  a  voyage  to  a  diftant  fea.     But  the 
Hebrides,  or  weftern  iflands,  the  iflands  of  Shet- 
land, and  the  northern  and   north-wedern  coafts 
of  Scotland,   the  countries   in  whofe  neighbour- 
hood the  herring  filhery  is  principally  carried  on, 
are  every    where  interlcfted  by  arms  of  the   fea, 
which  run  up  a  confiderable  way  into  the  land, 
and  which,  in  the   language  of  the  country,  are 
called   fea- lochs.     It  is   to  thefe  fea-lochs   that 
the   herrings   principally  refort    during   the   fea- 
fons  in  which  they  vifit  thofe  feas;  for  the  vifits 
of  this,  and,  I  am   aflurcd  of  many   other  forts 
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of  fifh,  are  not  quite  regular  and  conllant.  A  c 
boat  fiflicry,  therefore,  feenrjs  to  be  the  mode  of 
tifliing  bcft  adapted  to  the  peculiar  fituation  of 
Scotland :  the  filhers  carrying  the  herrings  on 
fliore  as  fad  as  they  are  taken,  to  be  either  cured 
or  confumed  frefli  But  the  great  encouragement 
which  a  bounty  of  thirty  [hillings  the  ton  gives 
to  the  bufs  filhery,  is  neceflarily  a  difcouragement 
to  the  boat  filhery  -,  which,  having  no  fuch  bounty, 
cannot  bring  its  cured  filh  to  market  upon  the 
fame  terms  as  the  bufs  filhery.  The  boat  filhery, 
accordingly,  whicii,  before  the  cftablilhment  of 
the  bufs  bounty,  was  very  confiderable,  and  is 
faid  to  have  employed  a  number  of  feamcn,  not 
inferior  to  what  the  bufs  filhery  employs  at  pre- 
fent,  is  now  gone  almoft  entirely  to  decay.  Of 
the  former  extent,  however,  of  this  now  ruined 
and  abandoned  filhery,  I  mull  acknowledge,  that 
I  cannot  pretend  to  fpeak  with  much  precifion. 
As  no  bounty  was  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the 
boat-fifliery,  no  account  was  taken  of  it  by  the 
officers  of  the  cuftoms  or  fait  duties. 

Fourthly,  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during 
certain  feafons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  in- 
confiderable  part  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people.  A  bounty,  which  tended  to  lower  their 
price  in  the  home  market,  might  contribute  a 
good  deal  to  the  relief  of  a  great  number  of  our 
fdlow-fubjeds,  whofe  circumftances  are  by  no 
means  affluent.  Eut  the  herring  bufs  bounty 
contributes  to  no  fuch  good  purpofe.  It  has 
ruined  the  boat  fifhery,  which  is,  by  far,  the 
bed  adapted  for  the  fupply  of  the  home  m.arket, 
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BOOK  and  the  additional  bounty  of  2s.  8^.  the  barrel 
upon  exportation,   carries  the  greater  part,  more 
than    two    thirds,    of  the   produce   of   the   bufs 
filhery  abroad.      Between  thirty  and  forty   years 
ago,  before  the  eftablifliment  of  the  bufs  bounty, 
fixteen  (hillings  the  barrel,  I  have  been  affured, 
was  the  common  price  of  white  herrings.     Be- 
tween ten  and  fifteen  years  ago,  before  the  boat 
fi(hery  was  entirely  ruined,    the  price  is  faid  to 
have  run  from  feventeen  to  twenty  fiiillings  the 
barrel.     For  thefe  lall  five   years,  it   has,  at  an 
average,  been  at  twenty-five  fliillings  the  barrel. 
This  high  price,  however,  may  have  been  owing 
to   the   real   fcarcity   of  the   herrings    upon  the 
coafl:  of  Scotland.     I  mud  obferve  too,  that  the 
caflc   or   barrel,    which   is  ufually  fold  with    the 
herrings,  and  of  which  the  price  is  included  in 
all   the   foregoing   prices,    has,    fince    the   com- 
mencement of  the  American  war,  rifen  to  about 
double    its    former   price,    or   from   about   three 
Ihillings    to   about    fix   drillings.      I    muft   like- 
wife  obferve,    that  the  accounts  I   have  received 
of  the  prices  of  former  times,  have  been  by  no 
means  quite  uniform  and  confident;  and  an  old 
man  of  great  accuracy  and  experience  has  allured 
me,  that  more  than  i\i\y  years  ago,  a  guinea  was 
the  ufual  price  of  a  barrel  of  good  merchantable 
herrings;  and  this,  I  imagine,  may  fiill  be  looked 
upon  as  the   average   price.     All  accounts,  how- 
ever, 1    think)  agite,  that  the  price  has  not  been 
lowered  in  the  iiomc   market,  in  confcquence  of 
the  bufs  bouncy. 
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When  the  undertakers  of  fiflieries,  after  fucfi  ^  '^.^  "*• 

V. 

liberal  bounties  have  been  bellowed  upon  them, 
continue  to  fell  their  comnnodity  at  the  fame,  or 
even  at   a   higher   price   than   they  were    accuf- 
tomed  to  do  before,  it  might  be  expedled  that 
their  profits  fhould  be  very  great  j  and  it  is  tiot 
improbable  that   thofe  of   fome  individuals   may 
have   been   fo.      In   general,     however,    I  have 
every   reafon    to  bcfieve,    they   have   been   quite 
otherwife.     The  ufual  effeift  of  fuch  bounties  is 
to  enccjrage  rafh  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a 
bufinefs  which  they  do  not  underftand,  and  what 
they  lofe  by  their  own  negligence  and  ignorance, 
more   than    compenfates   all  that   they  can   gain 
by    the    utmofl:    liberality  of    p;overnment.      In 
1750,    by   the   fame   a£t    which    firil    gave    the 
bounty  of  thirty    fnillings   the  ton    for   the  en- 
couragement  of   the   vvliite   herring    fifhery    (the 
23  Geo.  II.  chap.  24     ,  a  joint  ftock   company 
was  erefled,  with  a  capital  of  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds,  to  which  the  fubfcribers,  (over  and 
above    all    other    encouragements,    the    tonnage 
bounty    juft    now     mentioned,     the    exportation 
bounty  of  two  fhillings  and  eight  pence  the  bar- 
rel, the  delivery  of  both  Britilh  and  foreign   fait 
duty    free)   were,    duiing    the   fpace  of  fourteen 
years,    for    every    hundred    pounds    which    they 
fubfcribed  and   paid    into    the   ftock   of  the  (6- 
ciety,    entitled    to   three    pounds   a  year,    to   be 
paid   by   the  receiver-general  of   the   cuftoms   in 
equal   half-yearly    payments.       Befides   this   great 
company,   the  refidence  of   whofe  governor  and 
diredors  was  to  be  in  London,  it  was  declared 
/  lawful 
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^  °iv  ^  ^^w^"l   ^o  credl  different  fifhing-chambcrs  in  all 
the  different  out-ports  of  the  kingdom,  provided 
a  fum  not  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  pounds  was  fub- 
fcribed  into  the  capital  of  each,  to  be  managed 
at  its  own  rifk,  and  for  its  own  profit  and  lofs. 
The   fame   annuity,     and   the    fame   encourage- 
ments of  all  kinds,    were  given   to  the  trade  of 
thofe  inferior  chambers,  as  to   that  of  the  great 
company.     The  fubfcription  of  the  great  com- 
pany was   foon   filled    up,    and    fcveral    different 
fifhing- chambers    were    eredted    in    the    different 
out-ports  of  the  kingdom.     In  fpite  of  all  thefe 
encouragements,    almofl:  all  thofe  different  com- 
panies,   both   great    and   fmall,    loft    either    the 
whole,    or    the   greater    part   of    their    capitals; 
fcarce  a   veftige    now   remains   of  any  of  them, 
and    the   white    herring   fifliery  is    now   entirely, 
or   almoft   entirely,    carried   on   by   private   ad- 
venturers. 

If  any  particular  manufa6lure  was  neceffary, 
indeed,  for  the  defence  of  the  fociecy,  it  might 
not  always  be  prudent  to  depend  upon  our 
neighbours  for  the  fupply  ;  and  if  fuch  manu- 
fddure  could  not  otherwife  be  fupported  at 
home,  it  might  not  be  unreafonable  that  all  t!ie 
other  branches  of  induftry  fliould  be  taxed  in 
order  to  fupport  it.  The  bounties  upon  the 
exportation  of  Britifli-made  fail-cloth,  and  Bri- 
ti(h-;nade  gunpowder,  may,  perhaps,  both  be 
vindicated  upon  this  principle. 

But  though  it  can  very  feldom  be  reafonablc 
to  tax  the  induftry  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,    in  order  to  fupport    that  of  fome   par- 
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ticular  clafs  of  manufaflurers  j  yet  in  the  wan-  ^  "^^  **• 
tonnefs  of  great  pro^hcrity,  when  the  public 
enjoys  a  greater  revc;  than  it  knows  well  what 
to  do  with,  to  givt  luch  bounties  to  favourite 
manufaftures,  may,  perhaps,  be  as  natural,  as  to 
incur  any  other  idle  expence.  In  public,  as 
well  as  in  private  expences,  great  wealth  may, 
perhaps,  frequently  be  admitted  as  an  apology 
for  great  folly.  But  there  muft  furely  be  fome- 
thing  more  than  ordinary  abfurdity,  in  conti- 
nuing fuch  profulion  in  t'mes  of  general  difficulty 
and  diftrefi. 

What  is  called  a  bounty  is  fometlmes  no 
more  than  a  drawback,  and  confequently  is  not 
liable  to  the  fame  objedtions  as  what  is  properly 
a  bounty.  The  bounty,  for  example,  upon  re- 
fined fugar  exported,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
drawback  of  the  duties  upon  the  brown  and 
mufcovado  fugars,  from  which  it  is  made.  The 
bounty  upon  wrought  filk  exported,  a  drawback 
of  the  duties  upon  raw  and  thrown  filk  im- 
ported. The  bounty  upon  gunpowder  exported, 
a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  brimftone  and 
faltpetre  imported.  In  the  language  of  the 
cuftoms  thofe  allowances  only  are  called  draw- 
backs, which  arc  given  upon  goods  exported  in 
the  fame  form  in  which  they  are  imported.  When 
that  form  has  been  fo  altered  by  manufafture 
of  any  kind,  as  to  come  under  a  new  denomina- 
tion, they  are  called  bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artifts  and 
manufadlurers  who  excel  in  their  particular  oc- 
cupations, are  not  liable  to  the  fame  objections 
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'  °i^  ^  *s  bounties.  By  encouraging  extraordinary  dex- 
terity and  ingenuity,  they  ferve  to  keep  up  the 
emulation  of  the  workmen  aflually  employed  in 
thofe  refpeftivc  occupations,  and  are  not  con- 
fiderable  enough  to  turn  towards  any  one  of 
them  a  greater  (hare  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  go  to  it  of  its  own  accord. 
Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural 
balance  of  employments,  but  to  render  the  work 
which  is  done  in  each  as  perfedb  and  complete  as 
poflible.  The  expence  of  premiums,  befides, 
is  very  trifling  j  that  of  bounties  very  great. 
The  bounty  upon  corn  alone  has  fometimes  coft 
the  public  in  one  year  more  than  three  hundred 
thoufind  pounds.  '  '  / 

Bounties  are  fometimes  called  premiums,  as 
drawbacks  are  fometimes  called  bounties.  But 
we  muft  in  all  cafes  attend  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  word. 


Digreffion  toncerniug  the   Corn  trade  and  Com 

'    '  Laws, 

T  Cannot  conclude  this  chapter  concerning 
bounties,  without  obferving  that  the  praifes 
which  have  been  bellowed  upon  the  law  which 
eftablifhes  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
corn,  and  upon  that  fyftem  of  regulations  which 
is  connedled  with  it,  are  altogether  unmerited. 
A  particular  examination  of  the  nature  of  the 
corn  trade,  and  of  the  principal  Britifh  laws 
which  relate  to  itj  will  fufficiently  demondrate 
"  .   ;  •  •:         ■  "the 
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the  truth  of  this  aflertion.     The  great  importance  ^  "^^  p. 
of  this  fubjedk  muft  juftify  the  length  of  the  di-" 
greflion.  <    , «,  ^^^^j     ,.j   :  .^i   .^cn., 

The  trade  of  the  corn  merchant  is  compofed 
of  four  different  branches,  which,  though  they 
may  fometimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the  fame 
perfon,  are  in  their  own  nature  four  feparate  and 
diftind  trades.  Thefe  are,  firft,  the  trade  of 
the  inland  dealer;  fecondly,  that  of  the  mer- 
chant importer  for  home  confumption ;  thirdly, 
that  of  the  merchant  exporter  of  home  produce 
for  foreign  confumption;  and  fourthly,  that  of 
the  merchant  carrier,  or  of  the  importer  of  corn 
in  order  to  export  it  again.  ^> ' 

I.  The  intercft  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,    how  oppofite 
foever  they  may  at  firft  fight  appear,  are,  even 
in  years  of  the  greateft  fcarcity,  exaftly  the  fame. 
Ic  is  his  intereft  to  raife  the  price  of  his  corn  as 
high  as  the  real  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires, 
and  it  can  never  be  his  intereft  to  raife  it  higher. 
By  raifing  the  price  he  difcourages  the  confump- 
tion,   and  puts   every   body   more  or  lefs,    but 
particularly  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,   upon 
thrift  and  good  management.     If,    by  raifing  it 
too  high,    he    difcourages   the   confumption    Co 
much  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon  is  likely  to 
go  beyond  the  confumption   of  the  feafon,  and 
10  laft  for  fome  time  after  the  next  crop  begins 
to  come  in,  he   runs   the  hazard,    not   only  of 
lofing  a  confiderable  part  of  his  corn  by  natural 
caules,  but  of  being  obliged  to  fell  what  remains 
of  it  for  much  lefs  than  what  he  might  have  had 
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*  ^.^  ^  for  it  feveral  months  before.     If  by  not  raifing 
the  price  high  enough  he  difcourages  the  con- 
fumption  fo  little,  that  the  fupply  of  the  feafon 
is  likely  to  fall  (hort  of  the  confumption  of  the 
feafon,    he  not  only   lofes  a   part  of  the  profit 
which   he   might  otherwife  have  made,   but  he 
expofes  the  people  to  fuffer  before  the  end  of  the 
feafon,  inftead  of  the  hardfhips  of  a  dearth,  the 
dreadful  horrors  of  a  famine.     It  is  the  interefl 
of   the    people    that    their    daily,    weekly,   and 
monthly  confumption,  fhould  be  proportioned  as 
exa(5lly  as  poffible  to  the  fupply  of  the  feafon. 
The   intereft  of   the   inland  corn  dealer  is  the 
fame.     By  fupplying  them,  as  nearly  as  he  can 
judge,  in  this  proportion,  he  is  likely  to  fell  all 
his   corn   for   the    higheft   price,    and   with  the 
greatcft  profit  j  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of 
the  crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
fales,  enables  him  to  judge,    with   more  or  lefs 
accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  fupplied  in  this 
manner.      Without   intending  the  intereft  of  the 
people,  he  is  neceffarily  led,  by  a  regard  to  his 
own  intereft,    to  treat   them,   even    in   years  of 
fcarcity,  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
prudent  matter  of  a  veifel  is  fometimes  obliged 
to  treat  his  crew.      When  he  forefees  that  pro- 
vifions  are  likely    to   run    ftiort,    he  puts  them 
upon  Ihort  allowance.      1' hough  from  excels  ot 
caution  he  Ihould  fometimes  do  this  without  any 
real  ncceffity,    yet  all  the   incoaveniencies  which 
his  crew  can  thereby  fuffer  are  inconliderable,  in 
comparifon  of   the  danger,  mifcry,  and  ruin,  to 
which  they  might  fometimes  be  expofed  by  a  lefs 
''-^  ii~    -  provident 
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provident  condu«5t.  Though  from  exccfs  of  ^  "^^  p. 
avarice,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  inland  corn 
merchant  fhould  fometimes  raife  the  price  of  his 
corn  fomewhat  higher  than  the  fcarcity  of  the 
fcafon  requires,  yet  all  the  inconveniencies  which 
the  people  can  fufFer  from  this  conduft,  which 
elfcftually  fecures  them  from  a  famine  in  the  end 
of  the  feafon,  are  inconfiderable,  in  comparifon 
of  what  they  might  have  been  cxpofed  to  by  a 
more  liberal  way  of  dealing  in  the  beginning  of 
it.  The  corn  merchant  himfelf  is  likely  to  fufFer 
the  mod  by  this  excefs  of  avarice ;  not  only  from 
the  indignation  which  it  generally  excites  againd 
him,  but,  though  he  (hould  cfcape  the  effedls 
of  this  indignation,  from  the  quantity  of  corn 
vihkh  it  necefTarily  leaves  upon  his  hands  in  the 
end  of  the  feafon,  and  which,  if  the  next  feafon 
happens  to  prove  favourable,  he  mull  always 
fell  for  a  much  lower  price  than  he  might  other- 
wife  have  had. 

Were  it  poffible,  indeed,  for  one  great  com- 
pany of  merchants  to  poflcfs  themfelves  of  the 
whole  crop  of  an  extenfive  country,  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  their  intered  to  deal  with  it  as  the 
Dutch  are  faid  to  do  with  the  fpiceries  of  the 
Moluccas,  to  deftroy  or  throw  away  a  confider- 
able  part  of  it,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
the  reft.  But  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  even  by  the 
violence  of  law,  to  eftablifti  fuch  an  extenfive 
moncTpoly  with  regard  to  corn;  and,  wherever 
the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  commo- 
dities the  leaft  liable  to  be  engroffed  or  mono- 
polized by  the  force  of  a  few  large  capitals, 
^'H  vd  b'M)ax:>  'id  ^     u  JO'   fiic^tm  >•  ■••■     which 
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^  ^,v  ^  which  buy  up  the  greater  part  of  it.  Not  only 
its  value  far  exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  few 
private  men  are  capable  of  purchafing,  but  fup- 
pofing  they  were  capable  of  purchafing  it,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  produced  renders  this 
purchafe  altogether  impraflicable.  As  in  every 
civilized  country  it  is  the  commodity  of  which 
the  annual  confumption  is  the  greatefl,  fo  a 
greater  quantity  of  induftry  is  annually  employed 
in  producing  corn  than  in  producing  any  other 
commodity.  When  it  firft  comes  from  the 
ground  too,  it  is  neceflarily  divided  among  a 
greater  number  of  owners  than  any  other  com- 
modity i  and  thefe  owners  can  never  be  colJedled 
into  one  place  like  a  number  of  independent 
manufatflurers,  but  are  neceflarily  fcattercd 
through  all  the  different  corners  of  the  country, 
Thefe  firft  owners  either  immediately  fupply  the 
confumers  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  or  they 
fupply  other  inland  dealers  who  fupply  thofe 
confumers.  The  inland  dealers  in  corn,  there- 
fore, including  both  the  farmer  and  the  baker, 
arc  nccefl'arily  more  numerous  than  the  dealers 
in  any  other  commodity,  and  their  difpcrfed 
fituation  renders  it  altogether  impoflible  for  them 
to  enter  into  any  general  combination.  If  in  a 
year  of  fcarcity,  therefore,  any  of  them  Ihould 
find  that  he  had  a  good  deal  more  corn  upon 
hand  than,  at  the  current  price,  he  could  hope 
to  difpofe  of  before  the  end  of  the  feafon,  he 
would  never  think  of  keeping  up  this  price  to 
his  own  lofs,  and  to  the  fole  benefit  of  his  rivals 
and  competitors^  but  would  immediately  lower 
"  ''  '■'  ■  ■     •■   ■      '  ■     ' ■■  '■'■  '       ■  i^ 
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it,  in  ordc.  U)  get  rid  of  his  corn  before  the  new  ^  \^  ^* 
crop  began  to  come  in.  The  fame  motives,  the 
fame  intcrcfts,  which  would  thus  regulate  the 
condudl  of  any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of 
every  other,  and  oblige  them  all  in  general  to  fell 
their  corn  at  the  price  which,  according  to  the 
bed  of  their  judgment,  was  mod  fuitable  to  the 
fcarcity  or  plenty  of  the  feafon. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  hiftory 
of  the  dearths  and  famines  which  have  afHided 
any  part  of  Europe,  during  either  the  courfe  of 
the  prefcnt   or  that   of  the   two  preceding  cen- 
turies, of  fcveral  of  which  we  have  pretty  exa£t 
accounts,    will    find,    I    believe,    that    a   dearth 
never   has   arifen   from  any  combination  among 
the  inland  dealers  in  corn,   nor  from  any  other 
caufe  but  a  real  fcarcity,   occafioned  fometimes, 
perhaps,  and    in  fome  particular   places,   by  the 
wade  of  war,  but  in  by  far  the  greateft  number 
of  cafes,  by  the  fault  of  the  feafons ;  and  that  a 
famine   has   never   arifen   from   any  other   caufe 
but  the  violence  of  government  attempting,  by 
improper  meaps,   to  remedy  the  inconvcniencics 
of  a  dearth.  :    . 

In  an  extenfive  corn  country,  between  all  the 
different  parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce 
and  communication,  the  Icarcity  occafioned  by 
the  mod  unfavourable  feafons  can  never  be  fo 
great  as  to  produce  a  famine;  and  the  fcantieft 
crop,  if  managed  with  frugality  and  ceconomyj 
will  maintain,  through  the  year,  the  fame  num- 
ber of  people  that  are  commonly  fed  in  a  more 
affluent    manner    by   one    of   moderate    plenty. 
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B  0^0  K  xiic  fcafons  moft  unfavourable  to  the  crop  are 
thole  of  cxcefTive  drought  or  excefllve  rain.  But 
as  corn  grows  equally  upon  high  and  low  lands, 
upon  grounds  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  wet, 
and  upon  thofe  that  are  difpofed  to  be  too  dry, 
cither  the  drought  or  the  rain  which  is  hurtful 
to  one  part  of  the  country  is  favourable  to 
another ;  and  though  both  in  the  wet  and  in 
the  dry  feafon  the  crop  is  a  good  deal  lefs  than 
in  one  more  properly  tennpered,  yet  in  both 
what  is  loft  in  one  part  of  the  country  is  in  feme 
meafurc  compenfatcd  by  what  is  gained  in  the 
other.  In  rice  countries,  where  the  crop  not 
only  requires  a  very  moift  foil,  but  where  in  a 
certain  period  of  its  growing  it  muft  be  laid 
under  water,  the  eflfeAs  of  a  drought  are  much 
more  difmal.  Even  in  fuch  countries,  however, 
the  drought  is,  perhaps,  fcarce  ever  fo  univerfal, 
as  neceffarily  to  occafion  a  famine,  if  the  govern- 
ment would  allow  a  free  trade.  The  drought  in 
Bengal,  a  few  years  ago,  might  probably  have 
occafioned  a  very  great  dearth.  Some  improper 
regulations,  fome  injudicious  reftraints  impofed 
by  the  fervants  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  upon 
the  rice  trade,  contributed,  perhaps,  to  turn  that 
dearth  into  a  famine. 

WHEfj  the  government,  in  order  to  remedy 
the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the 
dealers  to  fell  iheir  corn  at  what  it  fuppofes  a 
reafonable  price,  it  either  hinders  them  from 
bringing  it  to  market,  which  may  fometimcs 
produce  a  famine  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon;   or  if  they   bring  it  thither,   it  enables 
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the  people,  and  thereby  encourages  them  to  con-  chap. 
fume  it  fo  fall,  as  muft  neccflarily  produce  a  fa- 
mine before  the  end  of  the  feafon.  The  unli- 
mited, unreftrained  freedom  of  the  corn  trade, 
as  it  is  the  only  cfFeftual  preventive  of  the  mi- 
feries  of  a  famine,  fo  it  is  the  befl:  palliative 
of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth}  for  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  real  fcarcity  cannot  be  re- 
medied j  they  can  only  be  palliated.  No  trade 
defcrves  more  the  full  protection  of  the  law,  and 
no  trade  requires  it  fo  much;  becaufe  no  trade 
is  fo  much  expofed  to  popular  odium. 

In  years  of  fcarcity  the  inferior  ranks  of  peo- 
ple impute  their  diftrcfs  to  the  avarice  of  the  corn 
merchant,  who  becomes  the  objeft  of  their 
hatred  and  indignation.  Inftead  of  making  pro- 
fit upon  fuch  occafions,  therefore,  he  is  often 
in  danger  of  being  utterly  ruined,  and  of  having 
his  magazines  plundered  and  deftroyed  by  their, 
violence.  It  is  in  years  of  fcarcity,  however, 
when  prices  are  high,  that  the  corn  merchant 
cxpefts  to  make  his  principal  profit.  He  is  ge- 
nerally in  coritrafb  with  fome  farmers  to  furnifh 
him  for  a  certain  number  of  years  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn  at  a  certain  price.  This  con- 
traft  price  is  fettled  according  to  what  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  moderate  and  reafonable,  that  is, 
the  ordinary  or  average  price,  which,  before  the 
late  years  of  fcarcity,  was  commonly  about  eight- 
and-twenty  Ihillings  for  the  quarter  of  wheat, 
and  for  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  In 
years  of'  fcarcity,  therefore,  the  corn  merchant 
buys  a  great  part  of  his  corn  for  the  ordinary 
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■  ^v?  ^  price,  and  fells  it  for  a  mucb  higher.  That 
"hi  tjt^i^ordinary  profit,  however,  is  no  more 
i  fufficien*  to  put  his  trade  upon  a  fair  level 
with  other  trade*,  anrf  to  compenfatc  the  many 
lodes  which  he  fuftainJ'  upon  other  occafions, 
both  from  the  perifh.able  nature  of  the  commo- 
dity itfclf,  and  from  the  frequent  and  unforci'een 
/?«dtuations  of  its  prjrt,  feems  evident  enough, 
from  this  fingle  circumftance,  that  great  fortunes 
arc  as  fcldom  made  in  this  as  in  any  other  trade. 
The  popular  odium,  however,  which  attends  it 
in  years  of  fcarcity,  the  only  years  in  which  it 
can  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of  cha- 
ra(flcr  and  fortune  averfe  to  enter  into  it.  It  li 
abandoned  to  an  inferior  fct  of  dealers  j  and 
millers,  bakers,  mealmen,  and  meal  fadlors,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  wretched  huckfters,  are 
almoll  the  only  middle  people  that,  in  the  home 
market,  come  between  the  grower  and  th^  con- 
fumer.  / 

.  The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  inftead  of  dif- 
countenancing  this  popuiar  odium  againfl  a  trade 
fo  beneficial  to  the  public,  feems,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  have  authorifed  and  encouraged  it. 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  14.  it 
was  enadtcd.  That  whoever  fhould  buy  any  corn 
or  grain  with  intent  to  fell  it  again,  (hould  be 
reputed  an  unlawful  engrofler,  and  1  oiHd,  for 
the  firft  fault,  fufFer  two  months  in  oi-fr  .  nt, 
and  forfeit  the  value  of  the  corn  -,  for  the  fecond, 
fufFer  [ix  months  imprifonment,  and  forfeit 
'biiblc  the  value;  and  for  the  third,  be  fct  in 
J;     JK  Jlory.,  fufFer  imprifonment  during  the  king's 
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plcafiirc,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chatttls.  ^  "^*  '^ 
The  ancient  policy  of  moft  orher  parts  of  Europe 
was  no  better  thjui  that  of  EnoLmd. 

Our  anceftors  fciem  to  hav*  innaginccl  that  the 
people  would  buy  their  corn  cheaper  of  chc  far- 
mer than  of  the  corn  mercl/mt,  who,  rhcy  were 
afraid,  would   require,  over  and  above  the  pncc 
which  he  paid  to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant  pro- 
fit to  himlclf.     They  endeavoured,    therefore,  to 
annih'Jire  his  trade  altogether.      They  even  en- 
'^':a:'"t.iccl   to    hinder   as   much    as    pofTible   any 
iiiiHHlc  man   of  any  kind  from   coming  in  be- 
twet!)   the   grower  and  the  confumer ;   and  this 
was  the  meaning  of  the  many   reftraints  which 
they  impofed  upon  the  trade  of  thofe  whom  they 
called  kidders  or  carriers  of  corn,  a  trade  which 
nobody  was  allowed  to  exercife  without  a  licence 
afcertaining  his  qualitications  as  a  man  of  pro- 
bity and  fair   dealing.      The   authority  of  three 
jufticcs  of  the  peace  was,  by  the  ftatutc  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  ncceflary,    in   order   to  grant  this   li- 
cence.     But  even   this    rcftraint   was   afterwards 
thought   infufficient,   and  by  a  ftatute  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  privilege  of  granting  it  was  confined  to 
the  quarter -fcflions. 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in 
this  manner  to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great 
trade  of  the  country,  by  maxims  quite  different 
from  thofe  which  it  cftablilhcd  with  regard  to 
manufaflures,  the  great  trade  of  the  towns.  By 
leaving  the  farmer  no  other  cuftomers  but  either 
the   confumcrs  or   their  immediate    fadlors,    the 
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BOOK   force  him  to  exercife  the  trade,  not  only  of  a  far. 

IV. 

mer,  but  of  a  corn  merchant  or  corn  retailer. 
On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cafes  prohibited  the 
manufadurer  from  exercifing  the  trade  of  a  Ihop- 
keeper,  or  from  felling  his  own  goods  by  retail. 
It  meant  by  the  one  law  to  promote  the  general 
intereft  of  the  country,  or  to  render  corn  cheap, 
without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  underllood  how 
this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other  it  meant  to 
promote  that  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  the 
fliopkeepers,  who  would  be  fo  much  underfold 
by  the  manufa£lurer,  it  was  fuppofed,  that  their 
trade  would  be  ruined  if  he  was  allowed  to  retail 
at  all. 

The  manufafkurer,  however,  though  he  had 
been  allowed  to  keep  a  fhop,  and  to  fell  his  own 
goods  by  retail,  could  not  have  underfold  the 
common  Ihopkeeper,  Whatever  part  of  his  ca- 
pital he  might  have  placed  in  his  fhop,  he  muft 
have  withdrawn  it  from  his  manufacture.  In 
order  to  carry  on  his  bufinefs  on  a  level  with 
that  of  other  people,  as  he  mufl:  haye  had  the 
proBt  of  a  manufacturer  on  the  one  part,  fo  he 
mu(t  have  had  that  of  a  fhopkeeper  upon  the 
other.  Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  the 
particular  town  where  he  lived,  ten  per  cent,  was 
the  ordinary  profit  both  of  manufacturing  and 
iliopkeeping  ftock;  he  muft  in  this  cafe  have 
charged  upon  every  piece  of  his  own  goods 
which  he  fold  in  his  fhop,  a  profit  of  twenty  per 
cent.  When  he  carried  them  from  his  work- 
houfc  to  his  fhrp,  he  muft  have  valued  them  at 
the  price  for  which  he  could  have  fold  them  to  a 
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dealer  or  Ihopkeepcr,  who  would  have  bought  ^  ha  p. 
them  b^y  wholefalc.  If  he  valued  them  lower, 
he  loft  a  part  of  the  profit  of  hiis  manufaduring 
capital.  When  again  he  fold  them  from  his 
fhop,  unlefs  he  got  the  fanrte  price  at  which  a 
fhopkecper  would  have  fold  them,  he  loft  a  part 
of  the  profit  of  his  fliopkeeping  capital.  Though 
he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  make  a  double 
profit  upon  the  fame  piece  of  goods,  yet  as  thefe 
goods  made  fucceftively  a  part  of  two  diftinft 
capitals,  he  made  but  a  fingle  profit  upon  the 
whole  capital  employed  about  them ;  and  if  he 
made  lels  than  his  profit,  he  was  a  lofer,  or  did 
not  employ  his  whole  capital  with  the  fame  ad- 
vantage as  the  greater  part  of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufadlurer  was  prohibited  to  do, 
the  farmer  was  in  fome  meafure  enjoined  to  do  j 
to  divide  his  capital  between  two  different  em- 
ployments; to  keep  one  part  of  it  in  his  gra- 
naries and  flack  yard,  for  fupplying  the  occafional 
demands  of  the  market;  and  to  employ  the 
other  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land.  But  as  he 
could  not  aflx>rd  to  employ  the  latter  for  lefs 
than  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  ftock,  fo 
he  could  as  little  afford  to  employ  the  former  for 
lefs  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercantile  ftock. 
Whether  the  ftock  which  really  carried  on  the 
bufinefs  of  the  corn  merchant  belonged  to  the 
perfon  who  was  called  a  farmer,  or  to  the  perfbn 
who  was  called  a  corn  merchant,  an  equal  profit 
was  in  both  cafes  requifite,  in  order  to  indemnify 
its  owner  for  employing  it  in  this  manner;  in 
order  to  put  his  bufinels  on  a  level  with  other 
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^  °iv  ^  ^''3^€S,  and  in  order  to  hinder  him  from  having 
an  intered  to  change  it  as  foon  as  poflible  for 
fome  other.  The  farnner,  therefore,  who  was 
thus  forced  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  corn  mer- 
chant, could  not  afford  to  fell  his  corn  cheaper 
than  any  other  corn  merchant  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  compe- 
tition. 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  ftock 
in  one  fingle  branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advan- 
tage of  the  fame  kind  with  the  workman  who 
can  enniploy  his  whole  labour  in  one  fingle  ope- 
ration. As  the  latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which 
enables  him,  with  the  fame  two  hands,  to  per- 
form a  much  greater  quantity  of  work ;  fo  the 
former  acquires  fo  eafy  and  ready  a  method  of 
tranfading  his  bufinefs,  of  buying  and  difpofing 
of  his  goods,  that  with  the  fame  capital  he  can 
tranfaft  a  much  greater  quantity  of  bufinefs.  As 
the  one  can  commonly  afford  his  work  a  good 
deal  cheaper,  fo  the  other  can  commonly  afford 
his  goods  fomewhat  cheaper  than  if  his  ftock  and 
attention  were  both  employed  about  a  greater 
variety  of  obje<9;s.  The  greater  part  of  manu- 
fadlurers  could  not  afford  to  retail  their  own 
goods  fo  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  adlive  fhop- 
keeper,  whofe  fole  bufinefs  it  was  to  buy  them 
by  wholefale,  and  to  retail  them  again.  The 
greater  part  of  farmers  could  ftill  lefs  afford  to 
retail  their  own  corn,  to  fupply  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  or  five  miles  dif- 
tance  from  the  greater  part  of  them,  fo  cheap 
as  a  vigilant  and  active  corn  merchant^   whoie 
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fole  bufincfs  it  was  to  purchafc  corn  by  wholefale,  ^  "^^  ^' 
CO  colleft  it  into  a  great  magazine,  and  to  retail 
it  again. 

The   law   which   prohibited   the  manufafturcr 
from  exercifing  the  trade  of  a  Ihopkeeper,  endea- 
voured to  force  this  divifion  in  the  employment 
of  ftock  to  go  on  fafler  than  it  might  othcrwife 
have  done.     The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer 
to  exercifc  the  trade  of  a  corn  merchant,  endea- 
voured to  hinder  it  from  going  on  fo  faft.     Both 
laws  were  evident   violations  of  natural  liberty, 
and  therefore  unjuft  j  and  they  were  both  too  as 
impolitic  as  they  were  unjuft.     It  is  the  intereft 
of  every  fociety,  that  things  of  this  kind  (hould 
**>!       never  either  be  forced  or  obftruded.     The  man 
who  employs  either  his  labour  or  his  ftock  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  fituation  renders 
neceflary,  can  never  hurt  his  neighbour  by  un- 
derfeliing  him.     He  may  hurt  himfelf,    and  he 
generally  does  fo.     Jack  of  all  trades  will  never 
be  rich,  fays  the  proverb.     But  the  law  ought 
always  to  truft  people  with  the  care  of  their  own 
intereft,  as  in  their  local  fituations  they  muft  ge- 
nerally be  able  to  judge    better  of  it  rhan  the 
legiflator   can   do.      The   law,    however,    which 
obliged   the   farmer   to   cxercife   the  trade  of  a 
corn  merchant,  was  by  far  the  moft  pernicious  of 
the  two. 

It  obftru(5ted  not  only  that  divifion  in  the 
employment  of  ftock  which  is  fo  advantageous 
to  every  fociety,  but  it  obftruded  likewife  the 
improvement  and  cultivation  of  the  land.  By 
obliging  the  farmer  to  carry  on  two  trades,  in- 
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*  °v°  ^  ftead  of  one,  it  forced  him  to  divide  his  capital 
%     J  ,  '  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only  could  be  em- 
ployed in   cultivation.      But  if  he  had  been  at 
liberty  to  fell  his  whole  crop  to  a  corn  nierchanc 
as  faft  as  he  could  threfh  it  our,  his  whole  capi. 
tal  might  have  returned  immediately  to  the  land, 
and  have  been  employed  in  buying  more  catde, 
and  hiring  more  fervants,    in  order  to  improve 
and   cultivate   it   better.     But  by   being  obliged 
to  fell  his  corn  by  retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
a  great  part  of  his  capital  in  his  granaries  and 
ftack  yard   throijgh   the   year,    and    could    not, 
therefore,  cultivate  fo  well  as  with  the  fame  ca- 
pital he  might  otherwife  have  done.     This  law, 
therefore,     neceflarily    obftrufted    the    improve- 
ment of  the  land,  and,  inftead  of  tending  to  ren- 
der corn  cheaper,  muft  have  tended  to  render  it 
fcarcer,  and  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would  other- 
wile  have  been.   »-      -•    ^-i   ?'..    .:   >**^!      y     ■'    .*; 

After  the  bufinefs  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the 
corn  merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if 
properly  proteded  and  encouraged,  would  con- 
tribute the  mod  to  the  raifing  of  corn.  It  would 
fupport  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  trade  of  the  wholefale  dealer  fuppofts 
that  of  the  manufadlurer.   '   '-^  '*      '  ^*V  -  •• 

The  wholefale  dealer,  by  affording  a  ready 
market  to  the  manufafturer,  by  taking  his  goods 
off  his  hand  as  faft  as  he  can  make  them,  ar^d  by 
fometimes  even  advancing  their  price  to  him  be- 
fore he  has  made  them,  enables  him  to  fccepjiis 
whole  capital,  and  fometimes  even  more  thar^ 
his^  whole  capital,  conftantly  employed  in  jnaiw.-^; 
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&6luring,  and  confequently  to  manufadure  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  goods  than  if  he  was  obliged 
to  difpofe  of  them  himfelf  to  the  immediate 
confumers,  or  even  to  the  retailers.  As  the  ca- 
pital of  the  whole fale  merchant  too  is  generally 
iufficient  to  replace  that  of  many  manufaiElurers, 
this  intercourfe  between  him  and  them  interefts 
the  owner  of  a  large  capital  to  fupport  the  own- 
ers of  a  great  number  of  fmall  ones,  and  to  affifl, 
them  in  thofe  loflfcs  and  misfortunes  which  might 
other  wife  prove  ruinous  to  them. 

An  intercourfe  of  the  fame  kind  univerfally 
eftabliihed  between  the  farmers  and  the  corn 
merchants,  would  be  attended  with  effedls  equally 
beneficial  to  the  farmers.  They  would  be  en- 
abled to  keep  their  whole  capitals,  and  even 
more  than  their  whole  capitals,  copftantly  em- 
ployed in  cultivation.  In  cafe  of  any  of  thole 
accidents,  to  which  no  trade- is  more  liable  than 
theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  ordinary  cuf- 
tomer,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant,  a  perfon  who 
had  both  an  intercft  to  fupport  them,  and  the 
ability  to  do  it,  and  they  would  not,  as  at  pre- 
fent,  be  entirely  (dependent  upon  the  forbearance 
of  their  landlord,  or  the  mercy  of  his  lie  ward. 
Were  it  polTible,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  eftablifh 
this  intercourfe  univerfally,  and  all  at  once,  were 
it  poflible  to  turn  all  at  once  the  whole  farming 
flock  of  the  kingdom  to  its  proper  bufinefs,  the 
cultivation  of  land,  withdrawing  it  from  every 
other  employment  into  which  any  part  of  it  may 
be  at  prcfent  diverted,  and  were  it  poflible,  in 
order  to  fupport  and   aiftlt    upon   occafion   the 
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^  ^,v '^  operations  of  this  great  ftock,  tO  provide  ill  it 
once  another  ftock  alnnoft  equally  great,  it  is  not 
perhaps  very  eafy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  ex- 
tenfive,  and  how  fudden  would  be  the  innprove- 
ment  which  this  change  of  circumftances  would 
alone  produce  upon  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  ■  ■■  '^  ^  \  '  "•*<-;•;'  =  ?  '  -'—f  i 
:  The  ftatute  of  Edward  VI.,  therefore,  by  pro- 
hibiting as  much  as  poflible  any  middle  man 
from  coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the 
confumer,  endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade,  of 
which  the  free  exercife  is  not  only  the  beft  pal- 
liative of  the  inconveniencies  of  a  dearth,  but 
the  beft  preventive  of  that  calamity;  after  the 
trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade  contributing  fo 
much  to  the  growing  of  corn  as  that  of  the  corn 
merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  (bftened 
by  feveral  fubfequent  ftatutes,  which  fuccefTively 
permitted  the  engrofilng  of  corn  when  the  price 
of  wheat  ftiould  not  exceed  twenty,  twenty  four, 
thirty-two,  and  forty  ftiilUngs  the  quarter.  At 
laft,  by  the  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  the  engrofT- 
ing  or  buying  of  corn  in  order  to  fell  it  again,  as 
long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty- 
eight  (hillings  the  quarter,'  and  that  of  other 
grain  in  proportion,  was  declared  lawful  to  all 
perfons  not  being  foreftallers,  that  is,  not'  felling 
again  in  the  fame  market  within  three  months. 
All  the  freedom  which  the  trade  of  the  inland 
corn  dealer  has  ever  yet  enjoyed,  was  beftowed 
upon  it  By  this  ftatute.  The  ftatute  of  the 
twelfth  of  the  prcfcnt  king,  which  repeals  almoft 
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all  the  other  ancient  laws  againft  cngroflfers  and  ^  "^^  p. 
forcftallcrs,  does  not  repeal  the  reftridions  of  this 
particular  ftatute,  which  therefore  ftill  continue  in 

This  ftatute,  however,  authorifes  in  fome  mea- 
fure  two  very  abfurd  popular  prejudices. 

First,  it  fuppofes  that  when  the  price  of 
>vheat  has  rifen  fo  high  as  forty-eight  fliillings 
the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  jn  propor- 
tion, corn  is  likely  to  be  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt 
the  people.  But  from  what  has  been  already 
faid,  it  feems  evident  enough  that  corn  can  at  no 
price  be  fo  engrofled  by  the  inland  dealers  as  to 
hurt  the  people :  and  forty-eight  fliillings  the 
quarter  befides,  though  it  may  be  confidered  as 
a  very  high  price,  yet  in  years  of  fcarcity  it  is  a 
price  which  frequently  takes  place  immediately 
after  harvefl:,  when  fcarce  any  part  of  the  new 
crop  can  be  fold  off,  and  when  it  is  impoflible 
even  for  ignorance  to  fuppofe  that  any  part  of  it 
can  be  fo  engrofled  as  to  hurt  the  people. 

Secondly,  it  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  certain 
price  at  which  corn  is  likely  to  be  foreftalled, 
that  is,  bought  up  in  order  to  be  fold  again  foon 
after  in  the  fame  market,  fo  as  to  hurt  the 
people.  But  if  a  merchant  ever  buys  up  corn, 
cither  going  to  a  particular  market  or  in  a  parti- 
cular market,  in  order  to  fell  it  again  foon  after 
in  the  fame  market,  it  muft  be  bccaufe  he  judges 
that  the  market  cannot  be  fo  liberally  fupplied 
through  the  whole  feafon  as  upon  that  particular 
occafion,    and  that    the   price,    therefore,    muft 
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9  ^  foon  rife.  If  he  judges  wrong  in  this,  and  if  the 
price  does  not  rife,  he  not  only  lofes  the  whole 
profit  of  the  (lock  which  he  employs  in  this 
manner,  but  a  part  of  the  (lock  itfelf,  by  the  ex- 
pence  and  lofs  which  necclTarily  attend  the 
floring  and  keeping  of  corn.  He  hurts  himfelf, 
therefore,  much  more  effentially  than  he  can  hurt 
even  the  particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder 
from  lupplying  themfclves  upon  that  particular 
market  day,  becaufe  they  may  afterwards  fupply 
themfclves  juft  as  cheap  upon  any  other  market 
day.  If  he  judges  right,  indead  of  hurting  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  he  renders  them  a  moft 
important  fervice.  By  making  them  feel  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  a  dearth  fomewhat  earlier  than 
they  otherwife  might  do,  he  prevents  their  feel- 
ing them  afterwards  fo  feverely  as  they  certainly 
would  do,  if  the  cheapnefs  of  price  encouraged 
them  to  confume  fader  than  fuited  the  real  fear- 
city  of  the  feafon.  When  the  fcarcity  is  real, 
the  bed  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  people  k 
to  divide  the  inconveniencies  of  it  as  equally  as 
po(rible  through  all  the  different  months,  and 
weeks,  and  days  of  the  year.  The  intcred  of  the 
corn  merchant  makes  him  dudy  to  do  this  as 
exadlly  as  he  can:  and  as  no  other  perfbn  can 
have  either  the  fame  intered,  or  the  fame  know- 
ledge, or  the  fame  abilities  to  do  it  fo  exa(5tly  as 
he,  this  mod  important  operation  of  commerce 
ought  to  be  truded  entirely  to  him  j  or,  in  other 
words,  the  corn  trade,  fo  far  at  lead  as  concerns 
the  fupply  of  the  home  market^  ought  to  be  left 
perfedlly  free. 
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The  popular  fear  of  engrofTmg  and  fore-  ^  "^^  ^* 
flailing  may  be  compared  to  the  popular  terrors 
and  fufpicions  of  witchcraft.  The  unfortunate 
wretches  accufed  of  this  latter  crime  were  not 
more  innocent  of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to 
them,  than  thofe  who  have  been  accufed  of  the 
former.  The  law  which  put  an  end  to  all  pro- 
fecutions  againft  witchcraft,  which  put  it  out  of 
any  man's  power  to  gratify  his  own  malice  by 
accufmg  his  neighbour  of  that  imaginary  crime, 
feems  efFeftually  to  have  put  ao  end  to  thofe 
fears  and  fufpicions,  by  taking  away  the  great 
caufe  which  encouraged  and  fupported  them. 
The  law  which  (hould  reftore  entire  freedom  to 
the  inland  trade  of  corn,  would  probably  prove 
as  cffedual  to  put  an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of 
engroffing  and  foreftalling.  ^  ,         . 

The  15th  of  Charles  II.  c.  7.  however,  wit^ 
all  its  imperfe(5i:ions,  has  perhaps  contributed 
more  both  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the  home 
market,  and  to  the  increafe  of  tillage,  than  any 
other  law  in  the  ftatute  book.  It  is  from  this 
law  that  the  inland  corn  trade  has  derived  all  the 
liberty  and  protection  which  it  has  ever  yet 
enjoyed  j  and  both  the  fupply  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, and  the  intereft  of  tillage,  are  much  more 
effedtually  promoted  by  the  inland,  than  either 
by  the  importation  or  exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all 
forts  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that 
of  all  forts  of  grain  confumed,  it  has  been  com- 
puted by  the  author  of  the  tradls  upon  the  corn 
trade,  docs  not  exceed  that  of  one  to  five  hun- 
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^  °j^  ^  drfd  and  fcvcnty.  For  fupplying  the  home 
market,  therefore,  the  importance  of  the  inland 
trade  muft  be  to  that  of  the  importation  trade  as 
five  hundred  and  feventy  to  one.  "'i^f.^; '■  - 
"*  The  average  quantity  of  all  forts  of  grain  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according  to 
the  fame  author,  exceed  the  one- and- thirtieth 
part  of  the  annual  produce.  For  the  encourage^ 
mcnt  of  tillage,  thererore,  by  providing  a  market 
for  the  home  produce,  the  importance  of  the  in- 
land trade  muff  be  to  that  of  the  exportation 
trade  as  thirty  to  one. 

I  HAVE  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic, 
and  I  mean  not  to  warrant  the  exaftntHi  of 
either  of  thefe  computations.  J  mention  ihem 
only  in  order  to  fiicw  of  how  much  lefs  confe- 
quence,  in  the  opinion  of  the  moft  judicious  ancj 
experienced  perfons,  the  foreign  trade  of  corn  is 
than  the  home  trade.  The  great  cheapnefs  of 
corn  in  the  years  immedincely  preceding  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  bounty,  may  pci'.aps,  with  rea- 
fon,  be  afcribed  in  foiiie  meafure  to  the  operation 
of  this  ftatute  of  Charles  II.,  which  had  been 
enaded  about  five-and-twenty  years  before,  mi 
which    had    therefore    full    time   to   produce  its 

etlCCt.  .1  ' ,.  I  iOi,;,.  I 

A  VERY  few  words  will  fufficiently  explain  all 
that  I  have  to  fay  concerning  the  other  three 
branches  of  the  corn  trade,  n  .j  ,.  ,  ,  .  ..v 
II.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  importer  of 
foreign  corn  for  home  confumption,  evidently 
contributes  to  the  immediate  fupply  of  the  home 
'  market,   and  muft  fo  far  be  immediately  bene- 
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ficial  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.     It  tends,  ^  ", 
indeed,   to  lower  fomewhat  the  average  money «— <^ 
price  of  corn,  but  not  to  diminilh  its  real  value, 
or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is  capable  of 
maintaining.      If  importation   was  at   all   tinnes 
free,  our  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  would, 
probably,  one  year  with  another,  get  lefs  money 
for  their  corn  than  they  do  at  prcfent,  when  im- 
portation is  at  mofl:  times  in  cff. d  prohibited; 
but  the  money  which  they  got  would  be  of  more 
value,  would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds, 
and    would  employ    more    labour.      Their   real 
wealth,   their   real  revenue,   therefore,   would  be 
the  fame  as  at  prefent,  though  it  might  be  ex- 
prefled  by  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver ;  and  they 
would  neither   be  difabled  nor  difcouraged  from 
cultivating  corn  as  much  as  they  do  at  prefent. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  rife  in  the  real  value  of 
filver,    in   confcquence  of   lowering  the   money 
price  of  corn,  lowers  fomewhat  the  money  price 
of  all   other  commodities,    it  gives  the  induftry 
of  the  country,  where  it  takes  place,  fome  advan- 
tage  in   all  foreign   markets,  and  thereby   tends 
to  encourage   and   increafe   that   induilry.      But 
the  extent  of  the  home  market  for  corn  muft  be 
in    proportion    to    the   general   induftry    of   the 
country  where  it  grows,    or  to   the    number   of 
thofe   who   produce   fomething   elfe,    and    there- 
fore have  fomething  elfe,  or  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  fomething  elfe,  to  give 
in  exchange  for  corn.     But  in  every  country  the 
home  market,  as  it  is  the  nearcft  and  moft  con- 
venient,  fo  it  is  likewifc  the  greatcft  and  moft 
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important  market  for  corn.  That  rife  in  the 
real  value  of  filvcr,  therefore,  which  is  the  cffeft 
of  lowering  the  average  money  pric«  of  cdrn, 
tends  to  enlarge  the  gre.uefl:  and  mofl  innportant 
market  for  corn,  and  thereby  to  encourage,  in- 
ftead  of  difcouraging,  its  growth. 

By  the  aid  of  Charles  II.  c.  13.  th<i  imporli^l 
tion  of  wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home 
market  did  not  exceed  fifty- three  (hillings  and 
four  pence  the  quarter,  was  fubjefted  to  U'dOty 
of  fixteen  (hillings  the  quarter  j  and  to  a  duty  of 
eight  (hillings  whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed 
four  pounds.  The  former  of  thefe  two  prices 
has,  for  more  than  a  century  paft,  taken  place 
only  in  times  of  very  great  fcarcity;  and  the 
latter  has,  fo  far  as  I  know,  not  taken  place  at 
all.  Yet,  till  wheat  had  rifen  above  this  latter 
price,  it  was  by  this  ftatutc  fubjefted  to  a  very 
high  duty}  and,  till  it  had  rifen  above  the  for. 
mer,  to  a  duty  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition. 
The  importation  of  other  forts  of  grain  was  rc- 
ftrained  at  rates,  and  by  duties,  in  proportion  to 
the   value  of  the   grain,   almod   equally    high*. 

•  Before  the  i  jth  of  the  prcfent  king,  the  following  were  the  duties  pay. 
able  upon  the  importation  of  the  diAerent  forts  of  grain :     ,,\ ,     « >         ,r  i| 
Grain.  Duties.  Duties,  Dutjts. 

Beans  to  28  s.  per  qr.  19  s.  10  d.  after  tilt  40  s.  -  16  s.  8  d.  then  12  d. 
Barley  tozSs.  iQS.   lod.  328.     •     tiui]     )rt}  i%4. 

Malt  is  prohibited  be  the  annual  Malt-tax  Bill. 

O.tsto.6s.  5».     ^od.      after  -  ^' -•  ii^'v^-"  n-4'  ^tj^ 

pMfcto40i.  1     j6s.     od. 

Rye  to  361.         ,  19  s.     10  d. 

Wheat  to  44  8.  '' '    »i  s.     9  d. 

till  41.  and  after  that  about  1  s.  4d. 
Buckwheat  to  31  s.  perqr.  to  pay  16  s. 

Thefe  different  dutie<i  were  impofcd,  partly  by  the  J2d  of  Charlfs  IT.  In 
plaee  of  the  Old  Subfidy,  partly  by  the  New  Sublidy,  by  the  One-thirdan^ 
Two-thirds  Sublidy,  and  by  the  Subli'^y  1747. 

Subfeqiient 


after      -.hf/in  Qjd. 

till     40;.    -     16  s.  8  d   then  12  d. 
till      53s.    4d.    17  s.  then  8  s, 
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Subfcqueot    Jaws    (liU    further    incrcafed     thofe  ^  "^^  ■*• 
duties.     '  -•  -?-^  >->--^  '-"  ■"       '      ' 

The  diftrcft  which,  in  years  of  fcarcity,  the 
ftrift  execution  of  thofc  laws  might  have  brought 
upon  the  people,  would  probably  have  been  very 
great.  But,  upon  fuch  occafions,  its  execution 
was  generally  fufjjended  by  temporary  ftatutes, 
which  permitted^  for  a  limited  time,  the  ini- 
portacion  of  foreign  corn.  The  necefTity  of  thefc 
temporary  (tatutes  fufBciently  demonftrates  the 
impropriety  of  this  general  one. 

These  rcilraints  upon  importation,  though 
prior  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  bounty,  wer^ 
dictated  by  the  fame  fpirit,  by  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, which  afterwards  enacted  that  regulation. 
How  hurtful  foever  in  themfclves,  thefe  or  fomc 
other  reftraints  upon  importation  became  necef- 
fary  in  confequcnce  of  that  regulation.  If,  when 
wheat  was  either  below  forty-eight  (hillings  the 
quarter,  or  not  much  above  it,  foreign  corn 
could  have  been  imported  either  duty  free,  or 
upon  paying  only  a  finall  duty,  it  might  have 
been  exported  again,  with  the  benefit  of  the 
bounty,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  to  the  entire  perverfion  of  the  inftitution, 
of  which  the  objeft  was  to  extend  the  market 
for  the  home  growth,  not  that  for  the  growth  of 
foreign  countries. 

III.  The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  of 
corn  for  foreign  confumption,  certainly  does  not 
contribute  diredlly  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the 
home  market.  It  c-oes  fo,  however,  indiredlly. 
From  whatever  fource  this  fupply  may  be  ufually 
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*  o  o  '^  drawn,  whether  from  home  growth  or  from  fo- 
reign importation,  unlefs  more  corn  is  either 
iifually  grown,  or  ufually  imported  into  the 
country,  than  what  is  ufually  confumed  in  it, 
the  fupply  of  the  home  market  can  never  be  very 
plentiful.  But  unlefs  the  furplus  can,  in  all  or- 
dinary cafes,  be  exported,  the  growers  will  be 
careful  never  to  grow  m.ore,  and  the  importers 
never  to  import  more,  than  what  the  bare  cou- 
fumption  of  the  home  market  requires.  That 
market  will  very  feldom  be  overftocked;  but  it 
will  generally  be  underftocked,  .the  people,  whofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  fupply  it,  being  generally  afraid 
left  their  goods  fhould  be  left  upon  their  hands. 
The  prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  country  to  what 
the  fupply  of  its  own  inhabitants  requires.  The 
freedom  of  exportation  enables  it  to  extend  cul- 
tivation for  the  fupply  of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  12th  of  Chailes  II.  c.  4.  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of 
wheat  did  not  exceed  forty  (hillings  the  quarter, 
and  that  of  other  grain  in  proportion.  By  the 
15th  of  the  fame  prince,  tiiis  liberty  was  extended 
till  the  price  of  wheat  exceeded  forty- eight  fliil- 
lings  the  quarter  j  and  by  the  22d,  to  all  higher 
prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  king  upon  fuch  exportation.  But  all  grain 
was  rated  fo  low  in  the  book  of  rates,  that  this 
poundage  amounted  only  upon  wheat  to  a  {hil- 
ling, upon  oats  to  four  pence,  and  upon  all  other 
grain  to  frx  pence  the  quarter.  By  the  ift  of 
William    and    Mary,    the   ad   which    eftab'^fhed 
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the  bounty,  this  fmall  duty  was  virtually  taken  ofF^  \^^^' 
whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  forty- 
eight  (hillings  the  quarter;  and  by  the  nth  and 
i2th  of  William   III.    c    20.    it    was    exprefsly 
taken  off  at  all  higher  prices. 

The  trade  of  the  merchant  exporter  was,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty, 
but  rendered  much  more  free  than  that  of  the  in- 
land dealer.  By  the  lafl  of  thefe  ftatutes,  corn 
could  be  engrofled  at  any  price  for  exportation; 
but  it  could  not  be  engrolTed  for  inland  fale, 
except  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  forty- eight 
fiiillings  the  quarter.  The  intereft  of  the  in- 
land dealer,  however,  it  has  already  been  ihown, 
can  never  be  oppofite  to  that  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  That  of  the  merchant  exporter 
may,  and  in  faft  fometimes  is.  If,  while  his 
own  country  labours  under  a  dearth,  a  neighbour- 
ing country  lliould  be  afflidled  with  a  famine,  it 
might  be  his  intereft  to  carry  corn  to  the  latter 
country  in  fuch  quantities  as  might  very  much 
aggravate  the  calamities  of  the  dearth.  The 
plentiful  fupply  of  the  home  market  was  not  the 
dired  objeft  of  thofe  ftatutes  j  but,  under  the 
pretence  of  encouraging  agriculture,  to  raife  the 
money  price  of  corn  as  high  as  pofTible,  and 
thereby  to  occafion,  as  much  as  poflible,  a  con- 
ftant  dearth  in  the  home  market.  By  the  dif- 
couragement  of  importation,  the  fupply  of  that 
market,  even  in  times  of  great  fcarcity,  was 
confined  to  the  home  growth;  and  by  the  en-, 
couragement  of  exportation,  when  the  price  was 
fo  high  as  forty-eight  (hillings  the  quarter,  that 
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"  ^^  K  market  was  not,  even  in  times  of  confiderablc 
ifcarcity,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  whole  of  that 
growth.  The  temporary  laws,  prohibiting  for  a 
limited  time  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  taking 
off  for  a  limited  time  the  duties  upon  its  impoita- 
tion,  expedients  to  which  Great  Britain  has 
been  obliged  fo  frequently  to  have  recourle, 
fufficiently  demonftrate  the  impropriety  of  her 
general  fyftem.  Had  that  fyltem  been  good, 
fhe  would  not  fo  frequently  have  been  reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  departing  from  it. 

Were  all  nations  to  follow  the  liberal  fyflem 
of  free  exportation  and  free  importation,  the 
different  dates  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
divided  would  fo  far  refemblc  tiie  different  pro. 
vinccs  of  a  great  empire.  As  among  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  a  great  empire  the  freedom 
of  the  inland  trade  appears,  both  from  reafon 
and  experience,  not  only  the  beft  palliative  of  a 
dearth,  but  the  moft  effedtual  preventive  of  a 
famine;  fo  would  the  freedom  of  the  export- 
ation and  importation  trade  be  among  the  dif- 
ferent Hates  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
divided.  The  larger  the  continent,  the  eafier 
the  communication  through  all  the  different 
parts  of  it,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  lefs 
would  any  one  particular  part  of  it  ever  be  ex- 
poled  to  either  of  thffe  calamities,  the  fcarcity 
of  any  one  country  being  more  likely  to  be  re- 
lieved by  the  plenty  of  fome  other.  But  very 
few  countries  have  entirely  adopted  this  liberal 
fyftem.  The  freedom  of  the  corn  trade  is  al- 
mo|t  every  where  more  or  lefs  reftraincd^  and, 
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in  many  countries,  is  con  ned  by  fuch  abfurd  ^  ha  p. 
regulations,  as  frequently  aggravate  the  una-' 
voidable  misfortune  of  a  dearth,  into  the  dread- 
ful calamity  of  a  famine.  The  demand  of  fuch 
countries  for  corn  may  frequently  become  fo 
great  and  fo  urgent,  that  a  fmall  ftate  in  their 
neighbourhood,  which  happened  at  the  fame 
time  to  be  labouring  under  fome  degree  of 
deafth,  could  not  venture  to  fupply  them  with- 
out expofing  itfclf  to  the  like  dreadful  calamity. 
The  very  bad  policy  of  one  country  may  thus 
rentier  it  in  fome  meafure  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent to  eftablilh  what  would  otherwife  be  the  beft 
policy  in  another.  The  unlimited  freedom  of  ex- 
portation, however,  would  be  much  lefs  danger- 
ous in  great  dates,  in  which  the  growth  being 
much  greater,  the  fupply  could  feldom  be  much 
affefted  by  any  quantity  of  corn  that  was  likely 
to  be  exported.  In  a  Swifs  canton,  or  in  fome 
of  the  little  ftates  of  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps, 
fometimes  be  neceflary  to  reftrain  the  exportation 
of  corn.  In  fuch  great  countries  as  France  or 
England  it  fcarcc  ever  can.  To  hinder,  befides, 
the  farmer  from  lending  his  goods  at  all  times 
to  the  beft  market,  is  evidently  to  facrifice  the 
ordinary  laws  of  juftice  to  an  idea  of  public 
utility,  to  a  fort  of  reafons  of  ftate ;  an  aft  of 
legiflative  authority  which  ought  to  be  exercifcd 
only,  which  can  be  pardoned  only  in  cafes  of 
the  moft  urgent  neccflity.  The  price  at  which 
the  exportation  of  corn  is  prohibited,  if  it  is 
ever  to  be  prohibited,  ought  always  to  be  a  very 
high  price. 
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B  o^  o  K.  The  laws  concerning  corn  may  every  where 
•  be  compared  to  the  laws  concerning  religion. 
The  people  feel  themfelves  fo  much  interefted  in 
what  relates  either  to  their  fubfiftence  in  this  life, 
or  to  their  happinefs  in  a  life  to  come,  that  go- 
vernment mufl;  yield  to  their  prejudices,  and, 
in  order  to  preferve  the  public  tranquillity,  cfta- 
blifli  that  fyftem  which  they  approve  of.  It  is 
upon  this  account,  perhaps,  that  we  fo  feldom 
find  a  reafonable  fyftem  cftablilhed  with  regard  to 
either  of  thofe  two  capital  objefls. 

IV,  The  trade  of  the  merchant  carrier,  or  of 
the  importer  of  foreign  corn  in  order  to  export  it 
again,  contributes  to  the  plentiful  fupply  of  the 
home  market.  It  is  not  indeed  the  dired  pur* 
pofe  of  his  trade  to  fell  his  corn  there.  But  he 
will  generally  be  willing  to  do  fo,  and  even  for 
a  good  deal  lefs  money  than  he  might  expcdt  in 
a  foreign  markets  becaufe  he  faves  in  this  man- 
ner the  expencc  of  loading  and  unloading,  of 
freight  and  infurance.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  which,  by  means  of  the  carrying  trade, 
becomes  the  magazine  and  florehoufe  for  the 
fupply  of  other  countries,  can  very  feldom  be  in 
want  themfelves.  Though  the  carrying  trade 
mull  thus  contribute  to  reduce  the  average 
money  price  of  corn  in  the  home  market,  it 
would  not  thereby  lower  its  real  value.  It 
would  only  raifc  fomewhat  the  real  valy*^  of 
filver.  -  •■  ■'-'  -.    ..■  ■  "    ,-■ 

The  carrying  trade  was  in  effed  prohibi'^cd  in 
Great  Britain,  upon  all  ordinary  occafions,  by 
the  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
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corn;  of  the  greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  ^  "^^  p. 
drawback ;  and  upon  extraordinary  occafions, 
when  a  fcarcity  made  it  neceflary  to  fufpend  thofc 
duties  by  temporary  ftatutes,  exportation  was  al- 
ways prohibited.  By  this  fyftem  of  laws,  there- 
fore, the  carrying  trade  was  in  efFeft  prohibited 
upon  all  occafions. 

That  fyftem  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  con- 
nefted  with  the  eftablifhment  of  the  bounty, 
feems  to  deferve  no  part  of  the  praife  which  has 
been  beftowed  upon  it.  The  improvement  and 
profperity  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  fo 
often  afcribcd  to  thofe  laws,  may  very  eafily  be 
accounted  for  by  other  caufes.  That  fecurity 
which  the  laws  in  Great  Britain  give  to  every 
man  that  he  fhall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  la- 
bour, is  alone  fufficient  to  make  any  country 
flourifli,  notwithftanding  thefe  and  twenty  other 
abfurd  regulations  of  commerce;  and  this  fecu- 
rity was  perfeded  by  the  revolution,  much  about 
the  fame  time  that  the  bounty  was  eftablifhed. 
The  natural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better 
his  own  condition,  when  fuffered  to  exert  itfelf 
with  freedom  and  fecurity,  is  fo  powerful  a  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  alone,  and  without  any  afliftance, 
not  only  capable  of  carrying  on  the  fociety  to 
wealth  and  profperity,  but  of  furmounting  a 
hundred  impertinent  obftruftions  with  which  the 
fplly  of  human  laws  too  often  incumbers  its  ope- 
rations j  though  the  cffe6l  of  thefc  obftruftions 
is  always  more  or  lefs  either  to  encroach  upon  its 
freedom,  or  to  diminifh  its  fecurity.  In  Great 
Britain  induftry   is  perfcdlly  fecurcj  and   though 
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'  ^.y  ^  ^t  ^5  ^^r  ^fonf^  being  perfeclly  free,  it  is  as  free  or 
freer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greatcft  profpcrity 
and  improvement  of  Great  Britain,  has  been 
pofterior  to  that  fyftem  of  laws  which  is  con- 
nefted  with  the  bounty,  we  muft  not  upon  that 
account  impute  it  to  thofe  laws.  It  has  been 
poftericr  likewife  to  the  national  debt.  But  the 
national  debt  has  muft  alTuredly  not  been  the 
caufe  of  it. 

Though  the  fyftem  of  laws  which  is  conncdl- 
ed  with  the  bounty,  has  exactly  the  fame  ten- 
dency with  the  police  of  Spain  and  Portugal  j 
to  lower  fomewhat  the  value  of  the  preciousi 
metals  in  the  country  where  it  take3  place  i  yet 
Great  Britain  is  certainly  one  of  the  riched 
countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Portugal 
are  perhaps  among  the  moft  beggarly.  This  dif- 
ference of  fituation,  however,  may  cafily  be  ac- 
counted for  from  two  different  caufes.  Firft,  the 
tax  in  Spain,  the  prohibition  in  Portugal  of  ex- 
porting gold  and  filver,  and  the  vigilant  police 
which  watches  over  the  execution  of  thofe  laws, 
muft,  in  two  very  poor  countries,  which  between 
them  import  annually  upwards  of  fix  millions 
flerling,  operate,  not  only  more  diredlly,  but 
much  more  forcibly  in  reducing  the  value  of 
thofe  metals  there,  than  the  com  laws  can  do  in 
Great  Britain.  And,  fecondly,  this  bad  policy 
is  not  in  thofe  countries  counter-balancdf  by  the 
general  liberty  and  fecurity  of  the  people,  —Iflh 
duftry  is  there  neither  free  nop  (ecure,  and  the 
civil  and  ecclefiaftical  governments  of  both' Spam 
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and  Portugal,  are  fiich  as  would  alone  be  fuffi- c  h  a  p. 
cient  to  perpetuate  their  prefect  (late  of  poverty, 
even  though  their  regulations  of  commerce  were 
as  wife  as  the  greater   part  of  them  are  abfurd 
and  foolifh.    .   -    .,, 

The  13th  of  the  prefent  king,  c.  43.  feems 
to  have  eftablilhed  a  new  fyftem  with  regard  to 
the  corn  laws,  in  many  refpefts  better  than  the 
ancient  one,  but  in  one  or^  two  refpcds  perhaps 
not  quite  (o  good.  '        - 

By  this  ftatute  the  high  duties  upon  importa- 
tion  for  home  confumption  are  taken  off  fo  foon 
as  the  price  of  mkidling  wheat  rifes  to  forty- 
eight  fliillings  the  quarter;  that  of  middling  rye, 
pcafe  or  beans,  to  thirty-two  fliillings ;  that  of 
barley  to  twenty*four  fliillings ;  and  that  of  oats 
to  fixteen  fliillings ;  and  inftead  of  them  a  fmall 
duty  is  impofed  of  only  fix- pence  upon  the  quar- 
ter of  whear,  and  upon  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion.  With  regard  to  all  thefe  different 
forts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with  regard  to 
wheat,  the  home  market  is  thus  opened  to  fo- 
reign fupplies  at  prices  confiderably  lower  than 
before. 

..By  the  fame  ftatute  the  old  bounty  of  five 
(hillings  upon  the  exportation  of  wheat  ceafes  fo 
foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  forty-four  (hillings  the 
^jufttter,  inftead  of  forty-eight,  the  price  at  which 
i%<CQat<Kl.  before }  that  of  two  fliillings  and  fix- 
pjpnce  upon  the  exportation  of  barley  ceafes  (b 
fyon  at  the  price  rifes  to  twenty- two  fliillings, 
inftead  of  cweotyrfour,    the  price  at   which    it 
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■  °^  ^  €eafcd  before  i  that  of  two  (hillings  and  fix- pence 
upon  the  exportation  of  oatmeal  ceafes  fo  foon  as 
the  price  rifes  to  fourteen  (hillings,  indead  of 
fifteeni  the  price  at  which  it  ceafed  before.  The 
bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced  from  three  (hillings 
and  fix- pence  to  three  (hillings,  and  it  ceafes 
fo  foon  as  the  price  rifes  to  twenty-eight  (hil. 
lings,  inftead  of  thirty-two,  the  price  at  which 
it  ceafed  before.  If  bounties  are  as  improper  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  tliem  to  be,  the 
fooner  they  ceafe,  and  the  lower  they  are,  fo 
mucli  the  better. 

The  fame  (latute  permits,  at  the  lowed  prices, 
the  importation  of  corn,  in  order  to  be  exported 
again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the  mean  time 
lodged  in  a  Warehoufe  under  the  joint  locks  of 
the  king  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed, 
extends  to  no  more  than  twenty- five  of  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are,,  how- 
ever,  the  principal  ones,  and  there  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  warehoufes  proper  for  this  purpofe  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  others. 

So  far  this  law  leems  evidently  an  improve* 
ment  upon  the  ancient  fyftem. 

But  by  the  fame  law  a  bounty  of  two  (hillings 
the  quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats 
whenever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen  (hil- 
lings. No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  before 
for  the  exportation  of  this  grain,  no  more  than 
for  that  of  peafe  or  beans.      -  •>   -ji  •  Tvr':.    ■?,   * 

By  the  fame  law  top,  the  exportation  of  wheat 
is  prohibited  fo  foon  as   the  price  rifes  to  forty- 
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four  (hillings  the  quarter ;  that  of  rye  Co  foon  as  ^  "^^ 
it  rifes  to  twenty -eight  (hillings  )  that  of  barley  fo 
foon  as  it  rifes  to  twenty- two  (hillings }  and  that 
of  oats  fo  foon  as  they  rife  to  fourteen  (hillings. 
Thofe  feveral  prices  feem  ail  of  them  a  good 
deal  too  low,  and  there  feems  to  be  an  impro* 
priety,  befides>  in  prohibiting  exportation  alto- 
gether at  thofe  precife  prices  at  which  that  boun- 
ty, which  was  given  in  order  to  force  it,  is  with- 
drawn. The  bounty  ought  certainly  either  to 
have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower  price>  or 
exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at  a 
much  higher. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  feems  to  be  inferior 
10  the  ancient  fydem.  With  all  its  imperfeftions, 
however,  we  may  perhaps  fay  of  it  what  was  faid 
of  the  laws  of  Solon,  that,  though  not  the  bed 
in  itfelf,  it  is  the  belt  which  the  interefts,  preju- 
dices, and  temper  of  the  times  would  admit  of. 
It  may  perhaps  in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for 
abetter,    r  ,.       . 


C  H  A  P.    VI. 
Of  Treat  Us  of  Commerce. 

tlTH  EN  a  nation  binds  itfelf  by  treaty  cither 
to  permit  the  entry  of  certain  goods  from 
one  foreign  country  which  it  prohibits  from  all 
others,  or  to  exempt  the  goods  of  one  country 
from- duties  to  which  it  fubjefl:s  thofe  of  all  others, 
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"  ^,S  ^  '^^  country,  or  at  leaft  the  mcrchanti  and  ma- 
nv'idlurers  of  the  country,  whofc  commerce  is 
fo  favoured,  mu(l  neceifarily  derive  great  advan- 
tage from  the  treaty.  Thofc  merchants  and 
manufacturers  enjoy  a  fort  of  monopoly  in  the 
country  which  is  fo  indulgent  to  them.  That 
country  becomes  a  market  both  more  exten- 
five  and  more  advantageous  for  their  goods: 
more  extenfive,  becaufe  the  goods  of  other  na- 
tions being  either  excluded  or  fubjeftcd  to  heavier 
duties,  it  takes  off  a  greater  quantity  of  theirs: 
more  advantageous,  becaufe  the  merchants  of 
the  favoured  country,  enjoying  a  fort  of  mono- 
poly there,  will  often  fell  their  goods  for  a  better 
price  than  if  expofcd  to  the  free  competition  of 
all  other  nations. 

Such  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  .  merchants  and  manufac 
lurers  of  the  favoured,  are  neceffarily  difedvan- 
cageous  to  thofe  of  the  favouring  country.  A 
monopoly  is  thus  granted  againfl:  them  to  a  fo- 
reign nation  j  and  they  muft  frequently  buy  the 
foreign  goods  they  have  occafion  for,  dearer  than 
if  the  free  competition  of  other  nations  was  ad- 
mitted. That  part  of  its  own  produce  with 
which  fuch  a  nation  purchafes  foreign  goods, 
muft  confequcntly  be  fold  cheaper,  becaufe  when 
two  tilings  are  exchanged  for  one  another,  the 
cheapnefs  of  the  one  is  a  neceflary  confequcfiCe, 
or  rather  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  dearnefs  of 
the  other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual 
produce,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  diminilhed  by 
every  fuch  treaty.      This  diminution,    however, 
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can  fcarcc  amount  to  any  pofitivc  lofs,  but  only  c  "^  a  p. 
to  a  lefTening  of  the  gain  which  it  might  other- 
wire  make.  Though  it  fells  its  goods  cheaper 
than  it  otherwifc  might  do,  it  will  not  probably 
fell  them  for  lefs  than  they  coft  j  nor,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  bounties,  for  a  price  which  will  not  re- 
place the  capital  employed  in  bringing  tliem  to 
market,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
(lock.  The  trade  could  not  go  on  long  if  it  did. 
Even  the  favouring  country,  therefore,  may  ftill 
gain  by  the  trade,  tiiough  lefs  than  if  there  was 
a  free  competition. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have 
been  fuppofed  advantageous  upon  principles  very 
different  from  thefe ;  and  a  commercial  country 
has  fometimes  granted  a  monopoly  of  this  kind 
againll  icfelf  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation, 
becaufe  it  expefted  that  in  the  whole  comm.;rce 
between  them,  it  would  annually  fell  more  than 
ic  would  buy,  and  that  a  balance  in  gold  and 
fiiver  would  be  annually  returned  to  it.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  Portugal,  concluded  in 
*703»  by  Mr.  Methuen,  has  been  fo  much 
commended.  The  following  is  a  literal  tranfla- 
tion  of  that  treaty,  which  confifts  of  three  ar- 
ticles only. 
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ART.    I. 


His  facred  royal  majefty  of  Portugal  promiJes, 

both  in  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  fucceflbrs, 

to  admit,  for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,    rhc 
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•  ^^y  ^  woollen  cloths,  and  the  reft  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufadlures  of  the  Britifh,  as  was  accuftomed,  till 
they  were  prohibited  by  ihc  lawj  ncvcrthclefs 
upon  this  condition  :  :.    .  . 


[11.1 


'      ART.    II. 

That  is  to  fay,  that  her  facrcd  royal  majcfty 
of  Great  Britain  Hiall,  in  her  own  name,  and 
that  of  her  fucceflbrs,  be  obliged,  for  ever  here- 
after, to  admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portu- 
gal into  Britain :  fo  that  at  no  time,  whether 
there  ihall  be  peace  or  war  between  the  king. 
doms  of  Britain  and  France,  any  thing  more 
fhall  be  demanded  for  thefe  wines  by  the  name 
of  cuftom  or  duty,  or  by  whatfoever  other  title, 
direflly  or  indiredlly,  whether  they  (hall  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  in  pipes  or  hoglbeads, 
or  other  calks,  than  what  (hall  be  demanded  for 
the  like  quantity  or  meafure  of  French  wine, 
deducting  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  cuftom 
or  duty.  But  if  at  any  time  this  dedudlion  or 
abatement  of  cuftoms,  which  is  to  be  made  as 
aforefaid,  fliall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and 
prejudiced,  it  Ihall  be  juft  and  lawful  for  his 
(acred  royal  majefty  of  Portugal,  again  to  pro- 
hibit  the  woollen  cloths,  and  the  rcfc  of  the 
Britifli  woollen  manufaftures. 


ART.    III. 

The  mod  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries 
promife  and  take  upon  themfclves,  that  their 
above- n.imed  mailers  fhall  ratify  this  treaty ;  and 
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within  the  fpacc  of  two  months  the  ratifications  ^  ^^^  '• 
{hall  be  exchanged. 

By  this  treaty  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes 
bound  to  admit  the  Englifh  woollens  upon  the 
fame  footing  as  before  the  prohibition ;  that  is, 
not  to  raife  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  be- 
fore that  time.  But  it  does  not  become  bound 
to  admit  them  upon  any  betters  terms  than  thofe 
of  any  other  nation,  of  France  or  Holland  for 
example.  The  crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  bound  to  admit  the  wines  of 
Portugal,  upon  paying  only  two-thirds  of  the 
duty,  which  is  paid  for  thofe  of  France,  the 
wines  molt  likely  to  come  into  competition  with 
them.  So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently 
advantageous  to  Portugai,  and  difadvantageous 
to  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  mafter- 
piece  of  the  commercial  policy  of  England. 
Portugal  receives  annually  from  the  Brazils  a 
greater  quantity  of  gold  than  can  be  employed 
in  its  domeftic  coiiaicrce,  whether  in  the  ihape 
of  coin  or  of  plate.  The  furplus  is  too  valuable 
to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and  locked  up  in  coffers, 
and  as  it  can  find  no  "Advantageous  market  at 
home,  it  muft,  notwithftanding  any  prohibition, 
be  Tent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  fomething  for 
which  there  is  a  more  advantageous  market  at 
home.  A  large  (hare  of  it  comes  annually  to 
England,  in  return  either  for  Englifh  goods,  or 
for  thofe  of  other  European  nations  that  receive 
liieir     returns    through    England.      Mr.    Baretti 
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*  *^i°  ^  was  informed  that  the  weekly  packet  boat  from 
iLifbon  brings,  one  week  with  another,  moic 
than  fifty  thoufand  pounds  in  gold  to  England, 
The  fum  had  probably  been  exaggerated.  It 
would  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  lix 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  which  is  more 
than  the  Brazils  are  fuppofcd  to  afibrd. 

Our  merchants  were  fome  years  ago  out  of 
humour  with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  prU 
vileges  which  had  been  granted  them,  not  by 
treaty,  but  by  the  free  grace  of  that  crown,  at 
the  folic itation,  indeed,  it  is  probable,  and  in 
retu-n  for  much  greater  favours,  defence  and 
protection,  from  the  crown  of.  Great  Britain,  had 
been  either  infringed  or  revoked.  The  people 
therefore,  ufually  mod  interefted  in  celebraiina 
the  Portugal  trade,  were  then  rather  difpofed  to 
reprefent  it  as  lefs  advantageous  than  it  had  com- 
monly been  imagined.  The  far  greater  part, 
almoft  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual 
importation  of  gold,  was  nof  on  account  of  Great 
Britain.  -  but  of  other  Europcar^  natipns ;  the 
fruits  and  wines  of  Portugal  annually  imported 
into  Great  Britain  nearly  compenfatiflg  the  value 
of  the  Britiih  goods  fent  thither. 

Let  us  fuppofc,  however,  that  the  whole  was 
on  accoqnt  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amount- 
ed ;o  a  ftill  greater  fum  than  Mr.  Baretti  feems 
to  imagine;  this  trade  would  not,  upon  that 
account,  be  more  advantageous  than  any  other 
in  which,  for  the  fame  value  fent  out,  we  re- 
ceived  an  equal  yalwe  of  cpnfumable  goods  in 
return. 

It 
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It  is  but  a  Very  fmall  part  of  this  importation  ^  '^j'^  **• 
wiiidi,    it  can  be  fuppoi'ed,    is   employed   as  an 
annual  addition  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin 
of  the   kingdom.       The  reft   muft  all    be    fent 
abroad  and  exchanged   for  confumable  goods  of 
fome  kind  or  other.      But  if  thofe  confumable 
goods  were  purchaQjd  dire6lly  with   the  produce 
of  Englifh   induftry,  it  would  be  more    for   the 
advantage  of  England,  than  firil  to  purchafe  with 
that  produce   the   gold  of  Portugal,    and   after- 
wards   to    purchafe  with   that   gold    thofe    con- 
fumable goods.     A  direft  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption    is    always    more   advantageous    than   a 
round-about  one;    and  to  bring  the  fame  value 
of  foreign  goods  to  the  home  market,  requires  a 
much  fmaller  capital  in  the  one  way  than  in  the 
other.     If  a  fmaller  fliare  of  its   induftry,  there- 
fore, had  been  employed  in  producing  goods   fit 
for  the   Portugal  market,  and  a  greater  in  pro- 
ducing thofe  fit  for  the  other  markets,  where  thofe 
confumable  goods   for   which  there  is  a  demand 
in  Great  Britain   arc  to  be  had,  it  would   have 
been  more  for  the  advantage  of  England.     To 
procure  both  the  gold,    which  it  wants   for   its 
own  ufe,  and    the  confumable  goods,  would,  in 
this  way,  employ  a  much  fmaller  capital  than  at 
prefent.     There  would  be  a  fpare  capital,  therCf 
fore,  to  be  employed  for  otiier  purpofes,  in  ex- 
citing  an  additional  quantity  of  induftry,  and  in 
raifing  a  greater  annual  produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from 
the  Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  all  the  annual  fupplies  of  gold 
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which  it  wants,  cither  for  the  purpofes  of  plate 
or  of  coin,  or  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every 
other  connnnodity,  is  always  fomewherc  or  ano- 
ther to  be  got  for  its  value  by  thofe  who  have 
that  value  to  give  for  it.  The  annual  furplus  of 
gold  in  Portugal,  befides,  would  (till  be  fcnt 
abroad,  and  though  riot  carried  away  by  Great 
Britain^  would  be  carried  away  by  (bme  other 
si2tbn>  which  would  be  glad  to  ik)A  it  again  for 
its  price,  in  the  fanie  manner  as  Great  Britain 
docs  at  prcfcnt.  In  buying  gold  of  Portugal, 
indeed,  we  buy  it  at  the  firft  hand  j  whereas,  in 
buying  it  of  any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we 
Ihould  buy  it  at  the  fecond,  and  might  pay  fome- 
what  dearer.  This  difference,  however,  would 
furely  be  too  infignificant  to  deferve  the  public 
attention. 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  faid,  comes  from 
Portugal.  With  other  nations  the  balance  of 
trade  is  either  againft  us,  or  not  much  in  our 
favour.  But  we  (hould  remember,  that  the 
more  gold  we  import  from  one  country,  the  lefs 
we  muft  neceflarily  import  from  all  others.  The 
c^edlual  demand  for  gold,  like  that  for  every 
other  commodity,  is  in  every  country  limited  to 
ai  certain  quantity.  If  nine- tenths  of  this  quan^ 
tiiy  arc  imported  from  one  country,  there  re- 
mams  a  tenth  only  to  be  imported  from  all 
Cithers.  The  more  gold  befides  that  is  annually 
imported  from  fome  particular  countries,  over 
and  above  what  is  requifite  for  plate  and  for 
coin,  the  more  muft  neceflarily  be  exported  to 
fome  others  i  and  the   more  that  moft  infignifi- 
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cant  objcft  of   modern  policy,    the   balance   of  ^  ^j'^  ^' 
iradc,    appears   to  be   in  our   favour   with  feme' 
particular  countries,  the  more  it  muft  neceflarily 
appear  to  be  againft  us  with  many  others.       -    ' 

It  was  upon  this  filly  notion,  however,  that 
England  could  not  fubfifl:  without  the  Portugal 
trade,  that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war, 
France  and  Spain,  without  pretending  either 
offence  or  provocation,  required  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  exclude  all  Britifli  fliips  from  his 
ports,  and  for  the  fecurity  of  this  exclufion,  to 
receive  into  them  French  or  Spanifh  garrifons. 
Had  the  king  of  Portugal  fubmitted  to  thofe  ig- 
nominious terms  which  his  brother-in-law  the 
king  of  Spain  propofed  to  him,  Britain  would 
have  been  freed  from  a  much  greater  incon- 
veniencv  than  the  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the 
biirde;  fupporting  a  very  weak  ally,    fo  un- 

proviueo  of  every  thing  for  his  own  defence, 
that  the  whole  power  of  England,  had  it  been 
direfted  to  that  fingle  purpofe,  could  fcarce  per- 
haps have  defended  him  for  another  campaign. 
The  lofs  of  the  Portugal  trade  would,  no  doubt, 
have  occafioned  a  confiderable  embarraffnent  to 
the  merchants  at  that  time  engaged  in  it,  who 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a  year 
or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageous  method 
of  employing  their  capitals  j  and  in  this  would 
probably  have  confided  all  the  inconveniency 
which  England  could  have  fufFered  from  this 
notable  piece  of  commercial  policy. 

The  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
filver  is  neither  for  the  purpofe  of  plate  nor  of 
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^  ^^  coin,  rut  of  foreign  trade,  A  round-abouc 
foreign  trade  of  confumption  can  be  carried  on 
more  advantageoiidy  by  means  of  thefe  metals 
than  of  almoft  any  other  goods.  As  they  are  the 
univerial  inftfuments  of  commerce,  th:y  are 
more  readily  received  in  turn  for  all  commo- 
C'ties  than  any  Dther  goods  j  and  on  account  of 
their  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  it  cofts  lefs  to 
tranfport  them  backward  and  forward  from  one 
place  to  another  than  almoft  any  other  fort  of 
merchandize,  and  they  lofe  lefs  of  their  value  by 
being  fo  tranfported.  Of  all  the  commodities, 
therefore,  which  are  bought  in  one  foreign  coun- 
try, for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  be  fold  or  ex- 
changed again  for  fome  other  goods  in  another, 
theie  are  none  fo  convenient  as  gold  and  filver. 
In  facilitating  all  the  difFereut  round-about  fo- 
reign trades  of  confumption  which  are  carried  on 
in  Great  Britain,  confifts  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  the  Portugal  trade ;  and  though  it  is  not 
a  capital  advantage,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  confiderable 
one.  ' 

'  That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  rea- 
fonably  be  iuppofed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate 
or  to  (he  coin  of  the  kingdom,  could  require  bur 
a  very  fmall  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
filver,  feems  evident  enough ;  and  though  we 
had  no  dire(!it  trade  with  Portugal,  this  fmali 
quantity  could  always,  fomewhere  or  another,  be 
very  eafily  got. 

Though    the  goldfmiths   trade   be  very  con- 
fiderable in   Great  Britain,    the   far   grea:er  part 
of  the  new  plate    which  they  annually   fell,    is 
r'^"*  made 
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made  from  other  old  plate  melted  down  ;  ib  that  ^  ^^^  •*• 
the  addition   annually  made   to   the  whole    plate 
of  tr-^  'kingdom  cannot  be  very  great,  and  could 
require  but  a  very  fmall  annual  importation. 

Jt   is  the  fame  cafe  with  the   coin.     Nobody 
imagines,  I  believe,  that  even  the  greater  part  of 
the  annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years  to- 
gether, before   the  late   reformation   of  the   gold 
coin,    to    upwards    cf   eight    hundred    thoufand 
pounds  a  year  in  gold,  was  an  annual  addition   to 
the  money  before  current  in   the  kingdom.     In 
3  country  where  the  expence  of  the   coinage  is 
defrayed  by   the   government,    the   value  of  the 
coin,    even    when    it   contains    its    full    ftandard 
weight  of  gold   and  liiver,    can  never  be    much 
greater   than  that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  thofe 
metals  uncoined ;    becaufe   it   requires   only    the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  mint,  and  the  delay  per- 
haps of  a  few  weeks,  to  procure  for  any  quantity 
of  uncoined  gold  and  filver  an  equal  quantity  of 
thofe   metals  in   coin.      But,    in  every  country, 
the  greater  part  of  the  current  coin   is   almod 
always  more  or  kfs  worn,    or  otherwife  degene- 
rated  from   its   ftandard.      In   Great    Britain   it 
was,  before  the  late  reformation,  a  good  deal  fo, 
the  gold  being  more  than  two  per  cent,  and  the 
filver  more  than  eight  per  cent,  below  its  fcand- 
ard   weight.      But  if  forty -four   guinea    and   a 
half,   containing    their    fjU    ftandard   weight,    a 
pound  weight  of  gold,  could  purchafe  very  little 
more  than  a  pound   weight    of  uncoined  gold, 
forty-four  guineas  and  a   half  wanting  a  part  of 
their  weight  could  no:  purcliafe  a  pound  weight, 
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'  *i^  '^  and  fomcthing  was  to  be  added  in  order  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  The  current  price  of  gold 
bullion  at  market,  th'  fore,  inftead  of  being 
the  fame  with  the  mint  price,  or  46  /.  14/,  6d, 
was  then  about  47/.  14/.  and  fometimes  about 
forty-eight  pounds.  "When  the  greater  part  of 
the  coin,  however,  was  in  this  degenerate  con- 
dition, forty- four  guineas  and  a  half,  fre(h  from 
the  mint,  would  purthafe  no  more  goods  in  the 
market  than  any  other  ordinary  guineas,  becaufe 
when  they  came  into  the  coffers  of  the  merchant, 
being  confounded  with  other  money,  thiey  could 
not  afterwards  be  diftinguiflicd  without  more 
trouble  than  the  difference  was  worth.  Like 
other  guineas  they  were  worth  no  more  than 
46/.  14  J.  6  d.  If  thrown  into  the  melting  pot, 
however,  they  produced,  without  any  fcnfible 
lofs,  a  pound  weight  of  ftandard  gold,  which 
could  be  fold  at  any  time  for  between  47  /.  14  s. 
and  48  /.  either  in  gold  or  filver,  as  fit  for  all 
the  purpofes  of  coin  as  that  which  had  been 
melted  down.  There  was  an  evident  profit, 
therefore,  in  melting  down  new  coined  money, 
and  it  was  done  fo  inftantaneoufly,  that  no  pre- 
caution of  government  could  prevent  it.  The 
operations  of  the  mine  were,  upon  this  account, 
fomcwhat  like  the  web  of  Penelope  ;  the- work  that 
was  done  in  the  day  wat.  undone  in  the  night.  The 
mint  was  employed,  not  fo  much  in  making 
daily  additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the 
very  bed  part  of  it  which  was  daily  melted  down. 

Were   the   private   people,    who    carry   their 
gold  and   fdver  to  the  miiir,    to  pay   chenrifelves 
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for  the  coinage,    it  would  add  to  the  value  of  c  h^a  p. 

thofe  metals  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fafhion 

does  to  that  of  plate.     Coined  gold  and  filver 

would  be  more  valuable  than  uncoined.      The 

feignorage,   if  it  was  not  exorbitant,  would  add 

to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  duty ;  be- 

caufe,   the  government  having  every  where  the 

excluiive  privilege  of  cc'<..ing,  no  coi:i  can  come 

to  market  cheaper   than    they  think  proper  to 

afford  it.    'If   the  duty  was  exorbitant  indeed, 

that  is,  if  it  was  very  much  above  the  real  value 

of  the  labour  and  expence  requifite  for  coinage, 

falfe  coiners,  both  at  home   and  abroad,  might 

be  encouraged,   by  the  great  difference   between 

the  value  of  bullion  and  that  of  coin,  to  pour  in 

fo  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit  money  as  might 

reduce  the  value  of  the  government  money.    In 

France,  however,  though  the  feignorage  is  eight 

per  cent,    no  fenfible  inconveniency  of  this  kind 

is  found  to  arife  from  it.     The  dangers  to  which 

a  falfe  coiner  is  every  where  expofcd,  if  he  live* 

in  the  couniry  of  which  he  counterfeits  the  coin, 

and  to  which  his   agents   or  correfpondents   are 

cxpofed  if  he   lives  in  a  foreign  country,  are  by 

far  too  great  to  be  incurred  for  the  fake  of  a  profit 

of  fix  or  feven  per  cent. 

The  feignorage  in  France  raifes  the  value 
of  the  coin  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  pure  gold  which  it  contains.  Thus 
by  the  edi<fi  of  January   1726,  the  *  mint   price 

•  See  Dl<SlonaIre  des  Monnoics,  torn.  ii.  article  Sefg* 
neurage,  p.  489.  par  M.  Abot  de  Bazinghcn,  Confciller- 
ComilTaire  en  la  Coar  des  Montioies  a  Paris.  ,      ■  ^ 
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■  *J^<^  '^  of  fine  gold  of  twenty- four  carats  was  fixed  at 
'icvcn  hundred  and  forty  livres  nine  fous  and 
one  denier  one  eleventh,  the  mark  of  eight 
Paris  ounces.  The  gold  coin  of  France,  making 
an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  tiie  mint)  con* 
tains  twenty- one  carats  and  three-fourths  of  fine 
gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy.  The 
mark  of  ftandard  gold,  therefore,  is  Wortli  no 
more  than  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy-one 
hvres  ten  denier s.  But  in  F.  nee  this  mark  of 
ftandard  gold  is  coined  into  thirty  Louis-dors 
of  twenty- four  livres  each,  or 'into  fcven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  livres.  The  coinage,  therefore, 
increafes  the  value  of  a  mark  of  llandard  gold 
bullion,  by  the  difference  between  fix  hundred 
and  feventy-one  livres  ten  dcniers,  and  feven 
hundred  and  twenty  livres ;  or  by  forty- sight 
livres  nineteen  fous  and  two  dcniers. 

A  SEiGNORAGE  will,  in  many  cales,  take  away 
altogether,  and  will,  in  all  cafes,  diminilh  the 
profit  of  melting  down  the  new  coin.  This 
profit  always  arifes  from  the  difl?erence  between 
the  quantity  of  bullion  which  the  common  cur. 
rency  ought  to  contain,  and  that  which  it 
a(5lually  does  contain.  If  this  difference  is  lefs 
than  the  feignorage,  there  will  be  lofs  inftcad  of 
profit.  If  it  is  equal  to  the  feignorage,  there 
will  neither  be  profit  nor  lofs.  If  it  is  greater 
than  the  feignorage,  there  will  indeed  be  Ibnac 
profit,  but  lefs  than  if  there  was  no  feignorage. 
If,  before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin, 
for  example,  there  had  been  a  feignorage  of  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have 
■  .-.  -'■  "    been 
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been  a  lofs  of  three  per  cent,  upon   the  melting  ^  'J^^  **• 
down  of  the  gold  coin.     If  the  feignorage  had 
been  two  per  cent,  there  would  have  been  neither  . 
profit  nor  lofs.     If  the  feignorage  had  been  one 
per  ceni:.  there  would  have  been  a  profit,  but  of  * 
one  per   rent,    only    inftead    of   two   per    cent. 
Wherever  nnoney  is  received   by  tale,  therefore, 
and  not   by   weight,    a   feignorage   is   the   moft 
efFc6lual  preventive  of  the  melting  down  of  the 
coin,  and,  for   the   fame  reafon,  of  its  exporta- 
tion.    It  is  the  beft  and  heavicft  pieces  that  are 
commonly  either  melted  down  or  exported;  bc- 
caufe  it  is  upon  fuch  that  the  largelt  profits  are 
made.  •  -  '•• 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coin- 
flge^  by  rendering  it  duty-free,  was  firft  enadled, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  for  a  limited 
time;  and  afterwards  continued,  by  different 
prolongations,  till  1769,  when  it  was  rendered 
perpetual.  The  bank  of  England,  in  order  to 
replcnifh  cheir  coffers  with  money,  are  frequently 
obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mint ;  and  it  was 
more  for  their  interef^,  they  probably  imagined, 
that  the  coinage  (hould  be  at  the  expencc  of  the 
governmentj  than  at  their  own.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, out  of  complaifance  to  this  great  com- 
pany that  the  government  agreed  to  render  this 
law  perpetual.  Should  the  cuflom  of  .eighing 
gold,  hov^cvcr,  come  to  be  difiifed,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  on  account  of  its  inconveniency  j  ■ 
Ihould  the  gold  coin  of  England  come  to  be  re-  ' 
cciyed  by  talc,  as  it  was  before  the  late  re- 
co[nag.e,  this  great  company  may,  perhaps,  find '^- 
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■  °i^  ^  that  they  have  upon  this,  as  upon  fomc  other 
occafions,  miftaken  their  own  intcrcft  not  a 
little. 

Beforf  the  late  re-coinage,  when  the  gold 
currency  of  England  was  two  per  cent,  below  its 
ftandard  weight,  as  there  was  no  fcignorage,  it 
was  two  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  that  quan- 
tity of  {Vandard  gold  bullion  which  it  ought  to 
have  contained.  When  this  great  company, 
therefore,  bought  gold  bullion  in  order  to  have 
it  coined,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it  two 
per  cent,  more  than  it  was  worth  after  the  coin- 
age. But  if  there  had  been  a  fcignorage  of  two 
per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  comnnon  gold 
currency,  though  two  per  cent,  below  its  ftand- 
ard weight,  would  notwithftanding  have  been 
equal  in  value  to  the  quantity  of  llandard  gold 
which  it  ought  to  have  contained;  the  value  of 
the  fafhion  compenlating  in  this  cafe  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  weight.  They  would  indeed  have 
had  the  fcignorage  to  pay,  which  being  two  per 
cent,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfadion  would 
have  been  two  per  cent,  exaflly  the  fame,  but  no 
greater  than  it  adlually  was. 

If  the  fcignorage  had  been  five  per  cent,  and 
the  gold  currency  only  two  per  cent,  below  its 
ftandard  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  cafe 
have  gained  three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion ;  but  as  they  would  have  had  s 
fcignorage  of  five  per  cent,  to  pay  upon  the 
coinage,  their  lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfadion 
would,  in  the  lame  manner,  have  been  cxadly 
two  per  cent,  »     '    .< 
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If  the  feigriorage  had  been  only  one  per  cent.  ^  "^J^  **♦ 
and  the  gold  currency  two  per  cent,  below  its' 
ftandaid  weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  cafe 
have  loft  only  one  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion ;  but  as  they  would  likewife  have 
liad  a  feignoragc  of  one  per  cent,  to  pay,  their 
lofs  upon  the  whole  tranfadlion  would  have  been 
cxadly  two  per  cent,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  all 
other  cafes. 

If  there  was  a  rcafonable  feignorage,  while  at 
the  fame  time  the  coin  contained  its  full  ftandard 
weight,  as  it  has  done  very  nearly  fince  the  late 
re-coinage,  whatever  the  bank  might  lofe  by  the 
feignorage,  they  would  gain  upon  the  price  of 
the  bullion;  and  wliatever  they  might  gain  upon 
the  price  of  the  bullion,  they  would  lofc  by  the 
feignorage.  They  would  neither  lofe  nor  gain, 
therefore,  upon  the  whole  tranfad.ion,  and  they 
would  in  this,  as  in  all  the  foregoing  cafes,  be 
exaftly  in  the  fame  fituation  as  if  there  was  no 
feignorage.      ,    )-^,  .^j,,,     5  ,^ 

When  the  tax  upon  a  commodity  is  fo  mode- 
rate as  not  to  encourage  fmuggling,  the  mer- 
chant who  deals  in  it,  though  he  advances,  does 
not  properly  pay  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in 
the  price  of  the  commodity.  The  tax  is  finally 
paid  by  the  la  ft  purchafer  or  confumer.  But 
money  is  a  commodity  with  regard  fo  which 
every  man  is  a  merchant.  Nobody  buys  it  but 
in  order  to  fell  it  again ;  and  with  regard  to  it 
there  is  in  ordinary    cafes    no   laft   purchafer  or 


confumer.     When  the  tax  upon  comase 
fore,    is   fo  moderate  as    not  to 
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•  5V°  ^  coining,    though  every   body   advances  the  taK| 
nobody  finally  pays  it  j  becaufe  every  body  gets  it 
back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the  coin.        ^/tj  i, 
A  MODERATE  fclgnorage,   therefore,  would  not 
in  any  cafe  augment  the  expence  of  the  bank,  or 
of  any  other  private  perfons  who  carry  their  bul- 
lion to  the  mint  in  ordc   to  be  coined,  and  the 
want  of  a  moderate  feig...jrage  does   not  in  any 
cafe  diminilh  it.     Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
feignorage,    if    the    currency    contains    its    full 
ftandard  weight,  the  coinage  cofts  nothing  to  any 
body,  and  if  it  is  Ihort  of  that  weight,  the  coin- 
age muft  always  coll  the  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  bullion  which  ought  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  that  which  aftually  is  contained  in  it«i,,,p 
The  government,   therefore,   when   it  defrays 
the  expence  of  coinage,    not  only   incurs  fome 
finall  expence,    but    lofcs    fome    fmall   revenue 
which  it  might  get  by  a  proper  duty }  and  nei- 
ther the  bank  nor  any  other  private  perfons  are 
in  the  rmalitfl;   degree   beneficed   by  this  ufelefs 
piece  of  public  generofity.      ii.r.iHi    yt^rt   i        t  ...k 
The  diredors  of  the  bank,    however,    would 
probably  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  impofition 
of  a  feignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a  fpecu- 
lation  which  promifes  them  no  gain,  but  only  pre- 
tends to  infure  them  from  any  lofs.     In  the  pre- 
fent  (late  of  the  gold  coin,  and  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be   received  by  weight,  they  certainly 
would  gain  nothing  by   fuch  a  change.     But  if 
the  cuftom  of  weighing  the  gold  coin  fhould  ever 
go  into  difufe,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do,  and  if 
the  gold  coin  lliould  ever  fall  into  the  fame  (late  of 

degradation 
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degradation  in  which  it  was  before  the  late  re-  ^  ^^^  •*• 
coinage,  the  gain,  or  more  properly  the  favings 
of  the  bank,  in  confeqnencc  of  the  impofition 
of  a  feignorage,  would  probably  be  very  con- 
fiderablc.  The  bank  of  fcngland  is  the  only 
company  which  fends  any  confiderable  quantity 
of  bullion  to  the  mint,  and  the  burden  ''f  the 
annual  coinage  falls  entirely,  or  almoft  entirely* 
upon  it.  If  this  annual  coinage  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  repair  the  tinavoidable  loflcs  and  ne- 
ceffary  wear  and  tear  of  the  coin,  it  could  feldom 
exceed  fifty  thoufand  oi  at  mod  a  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds.  But  when  the  coin  is  degraded 
below  its  ftandard  weight,  the  annual  coinage 
mud,  befides  this,  fill  up  the  large  vacuities 
which  exportation  and  the  nnelting  pot  are  con- 
tinually making  in  the  current  coin  It  was 
upon  this  account  that  during  the  ten  or  twelve 
years  immediately  preceding  the  late  reforma- 
tion of  the  gold  coin,  the  annual  coinage 
amounted  at  an  average  to  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thoufand  pounds.  Bu:  if  there 
had  been  a  feignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in 
the  ftate  in  which  things  then  were,  have  put  an 
cffeftual  ftop  to  the  bufmefs  both  of  o  .  ortation 
and  of  the  melting  pot.  The  bank,,  initead  of 
lofing  every  year  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
upon  the  bullion  which  was  to  be  coined  into 
more  than  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand 
pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual  lofs  of  more  than 
twenty-one     thoufand    two    hundred    and    fifty 
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^  °,y  ^  pounds,   would  not  probably  have  incurred  the 
tenth  part  of  that  lofs.       -  '  .    "^ "    '"  '"  "'"".<» 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  the  coinage  is  but  four- 
teen thoufand  pounds  a  year,  and  the  real  ex- 
pence  which  it  colls  the  government,  or  the  fees 
of  the  officers  of  the  mint,  do  not  upon  ordinary 
occafions,  I  am  afliired,  exceed  the  half  of  that 
fii  n.  The  laving  of  fo  very  fmall  a  fum,  of 
even  the  gaining  of  another  which  could  not 
well  be  much  larger,  are  objefls  too  inconfider- 
able,  it  may  be  thought,  to  deferve  the  ferious 
attention  of  government.  But  the  faving  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in 
cafe  of  an  event  which  is  not  improbable,  which 
has  frequently  happened  before,  and  which  is 
very  likely  to  happen  again,  is  furely  an  objeft 
which  well  deferves  the  ferious  attention  even  of 
fo  great  a  company  oz  the  bank  of  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reafonings  and  obferva- 
tions  might  perhaps  have  been  more  properly 
placed  in  thofe  chapters  of  the  firft  book  which 
treat  of  the  origin  and  ufe  of  money,  and  of  the 
difference  between  the  real  and'  the  nominal 
price  of  commodities.  But  as  the  law  for  the 
encouragement  of  coinage  derives  its  orioja 
from  thofe  vulgar  prejudices  which  have  been 
introduced  by  the  mercantile  fyftem ;  I  judged 
it  more  proper  to  referve  them  for  this  chapter. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  fpirit  of 
that  fyftem  than  a  fort  of  bounty  upon  the  pro- 
duflion  of  money,  the  very  thing  which,  it  fup- 
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pofes,  conftituces  the  wealth  of  every  nation.     It  ^  ^^  **• 
is  one  of  its  many  adn^irable  expedients  for  en- ' 
riching  the  country. 


CHAP.     VII. 

^_ ,  0/  Colonies, 

Part    First. 
Of  the  Motives  for  ejiahlifhing  new  Colonies* 


»T^HE  intereft  which  occafioned  the  firfl:  fet- 
tlement  of  the  different  European  coloniej 
in  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  was  not  alto- 
gfther  fo  plain  and  diftin£l  as  that  which  directed 
the  eftablifhment  of  thofe  cf  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome. 

All    the    different  ftates   of   ancient  Greece 
pofleffed,  each  of  them,  but  a  very  fmall  terri- 
tory, and  when  the  people  in  any  one  of  them 
multiplied    beyond     what    that    territory    could 
cafily  maintain,  a  part  of  them  were  fent  in  quell: 
of  a  new  habitation  in   fome  remote  and  diftant 
part  of  the  world  j  the  warlike  neighbours  who 
furrounded  them  on  all  fides,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult for  any  of  them  to  enlarge  very  much  its 
territory  at  hom.e.     The  colonies  of  the  Dorians 
reforted  chiefly  to  Italy  2nd  Sicily,  which,  in  the 
times   preceding  the  foundation  of  Rome,  were 
ifihabiced  by  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nations : 
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*  %^  ^  '^°^  of  the  lonians  and  Eolians,  the  tw<y'  otHel* 
great  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Afia  Minor  awd 
the  iflands  of  the  Egean  Sea,  of  which  the  inha- 
bitants feem  at  that  time  to  have  been  prietty 
much  in  the  fame  ftate  as  thofe  of  Sicily  and 
Italy.  The  mother  city,  though  (he  confidered 
the  colony  as  a  child,  at  all  times  entitled  to 
great  fi^vour  and  afllftance,  and  owing  in  return 
much  gratitude  and  rcfped,  yet  confidered  it  as 
an  emancipated  child,  over  whom  (he  pretended 
to  claim  no  diredt  authority  or  jurifdi(5lion.  The 
coloay  fettled  its  own  form  of  government,  en- 
aded  its  own  laws,  elected  its  own  magiftrates, 
and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neighbours  as  an 
independent  ftate,  which  had  no  occafion  to  wait 
for  the  approbation  or  confent  of  the  mother 
cjty;  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  diftinfl 
than  the  intercft  which  directed  every  fuch  efta- 


blifhment. 
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"^  Rome,  like  moft  of  the  other  ancient  repub- 
lics, was  originally  founded  upon  an  Agrarian 
law,  which  divided  the  public  territory  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion  among  the  different  citizens  who 
compofed  the  ftate.  The  courfe  of  human  af- 
fairs, by  marriage,  by  fucceffion,  and  by  alien- 
ation, neceffarily  deranged  this  original  divifion, 
and  frequently  threw  the  lands,  which  had  been 
allo^^ed  for  the  maintenance  of  many  different 
families,  into  the  pofTefTion  of  a  fifigle  perfon. 
To  remedy  this  diforder,  for  fuch  it  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be,  a  law  was  made,  rcftrifling  the 
quantity  of  land  which  any  citizen  could  pofTcfs 
to  five  hundred  jugera,  about  three  hundred  a^d 
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fifty  Englilh  acres.  This  law,  however,  though  ^  ha  p. 
ft€  read  of  its  having  been  executed  upon  one  or 
two  occafions,  was  cither  negleded  or  evadedi, 
and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  went  on  continu- 
ally increafing.  The  greater  part  of  the  citir 
acns  had  no  land,  and  without  it  the  manneiISs 
and  cuftoms  of  thofe  times  rendered  it  difficulc 
for  a  freeman  to  maintain  his  independency.  la 
the  prefent  times,  though  a  poor  man  has  no 
land  of  his  own,  if  he  has  a  little  (lock,  he  may 
cither  farm  the  lands  of  another,  or  he  may  carry 
on  fome  little  retail  trade;  and  if  he  has  no 
(lock,  he  may  find  employment  either  as  a  coun- 
try labourer,  or  as  an  artificer.  But  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  lands  of  the  rich  were  all 
cultivated  by  Haves,  who  wrought  under  an 
ovcrfeer,  who  was  likewife  a  flave  j  fo  that  at 
poor  freeman  had  little  chance  of  being  em- 
ployed either  as  a  farmer  or  as  a  labourer.  AH 
trades  and  manufadlures  too,  even  the  retail 
trade,  were  carried  on  by  the  flaves  of  the  rich 
for  the  benefit  of  their  mafters,  whofe  wealthy 
authority  and  protection  made  it  difficult  for  .9 
poor  freeman  to  maintain  the  competition  againd 
them.  The  citizens,  therefore,  who  had  no 
land,  hjd  fcarce  any  other  means  of  fubfiftcnce 
but  the  bounties  of  the  candidates  at  the  annual 
dedlions.  The  tribunes,  when  they  had  a  mind 
to  animate  the  people  againft  the  rich  and  the 
great,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  divifion 
of  lands,  and  reprefented  that  law  which  re- 
ftridcd  this  fort  of  private  property  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  republic.  The  people  be- 
(jil    .  came 
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*  ^xv  ^  C2LmQ  clamorous   to  get  land,  and  the  rich  and 
the  great,  we  may  believe,  were  perfedlly  deter- 
mined not  to  give  them  any  part  of  theirs.    To 
fatisfy   them    in   Ibme   mcafure,    therefore,    they 
frequently  propofed   to  fend   out   a  new  colony. 
But  conquering  Rome  was,  even  upon  fuch  oc- 
cafions,    under  no   neceflity   of  turning   out  her 
citizens  to  fcek  their  fortune,  if  one  may  fay  fo, 
through  the  wide  world,  without  knowing  where 
they   were   to   fettle.     She    afligned   them  lands 
generally   in   the  conquered   provinces   of   Italy, 
where,  being  within   the   dominions   of  the  re- 
public, they  could   never  form  any  independent 
ftate ;  but  were  at  bed  but  a  fort  of  corporation, 
which,  though  it  had  the  power  of  cnadting  bye- 
laws   for   its  own   government,  was  at  all  times 
fubjefl:    to    the   corredion,   jurifdiction,    and   le- 
giflative  authority  of  the  mother  city.     The  fend- 
ing  out  a   colony   of  this   kind   not   only  gave 
fome  fatisfadlion   to   the  people,  but  often  efta- 
blifhed  a  fort  of  garrifon  too  in   a  newly  con- 
quered province,  of  which  the  obedience  might 
otherwife  have  been  doubtful.     A  Roman  colony, 
therefore,  whether  we  confider  the  nature  of  the 
eftablilhment   itfelf,    or  the  motives  for   making 
it,    v/\o  altogether  different   from  a   Greek  one. 
The    words    accordingly,    wliich    in   the   original 
languages   denote   thofe   different   eftablidiments, 
have  very  different  meanings.     The  Latin  word 
(Colcnia)    fignifies    fimply    a    plantation.     The 
Greek  word  (a7ro»xta),  on  the  contrary,  fignifies  a 
reparation  of  dwelling,  a   departure  from   home< 
?«  going    out  of  the    houfe.    But,   though  the 
■i.  Koirian 
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Roman  colonies  were  in  many  refpefls  different  chap. 
from  the  Greek  ones,  the  intercft  which  prompt-" 
ed  to  eftabliili  them  was  equally  plain  and  dif- 
tin<^.  Both  inftitutions  derived  their  origin 
either  from  irrefiftible  neceffity,  or  from  clear 
and  evident  utility.  •.*.-^''       '       ,.,.,.,,.....,„-. 

The   eftablifhment  of  the   European  colonies 
in  Amtrrira  and  the  Weft  Indies  arofe  from  no 
neceflity :  and  though   the  utility  which  has  re- 
fulted  from  them  has    been  very  great,  it  is  not 
altogether  fo  clear  and  evident.     It  was  not  un- 
derftood  at  their  firfl:  eftablifhment,  and  was  not 
the  motive  either  of  that  eftabliftiment  or  of  the 
difcovv-ries  which  gave   occafion   to  itj  and   the 
nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  that  utility  are  not, 
perhaps,    well  underftood  at  this  day."   "  ;*^'        ?  ' 
^'  The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  carried  on  a  very   advantageous 
commerce    in    fpiceries,    and   other    Eaft    India 
goods,  which   they  diftributed  among   the   other 
nations  of  Europe.     They  purchafed  them  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  at  that  time   under   the  dominion  of 
the  Mammeluks,   the  enemies  of  the  Turks,  of 
whom  the  Venetians  were  the  enemies  j  and  this 
union  of  intereft,  alFifted  by  the  money  of  Venice, 
formed  fuch  a  connexion  as  gave  the  Venetians 
almoft  a  monopoly  of  the  trade.     '  ■  '^^^^'^         ' ' 
''*  The   great  profits   of  the  Venetians  tempted 
the  avidity  of  the  Portuguefe.     They  had  been 
endeavouring,  during  th.-  courfe  of  the   fifteenth 
century,  to  find  out  by  fea  a  way  to  f  ?  countries 
from  which  the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and 
gold  duft  acrofs   the  Defart.    They  difcovered 
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»  <>j^  ^'  the  Madein^s,  the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the  Cape 
dc  Verd  ill.^nds,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  that  of 
Loango,  C'>ngo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  an(|, 
finally,  the  Cap::  of  Good  Hope.  They  had  long 
wi(hcd  to  Ihare  in  the  profitable  traffic  of  the  Ve- 
netians, and  chis  laft  difcovery  op'.  id  to  th?;as  3 
probable  pi  jfped  of  doing  fo.  In  5/97,  Vifcc 
dc  G;nna  failed  from  the  pfrt  of  J.ifbosi  wi^',  t 
fleet,  of  four  fliips,  and  aker  a  ravigation  of 
eleven  rnonthsj  arrived  uoon  the  roalt  of  Indoftan, 
and  thus  cornp^'ted  a  courfe  of  difccveries  which 
had  been  purfued  with  great  iliesdinefs,  and  wish 
very  liaic  interruption,  for   ae-vr   a  ccntv  ;•  to« 

.  So  IF  ycari  before  this,  while  the  expectations 
of  Furope  were  in  fufpcnfe  about  the  projeds  of 
the  Porcuguefe,  of  which  the  foccefs  appeared  yet 
to  be  doubtful,  a  Genoefe  pilot  fornned  the  yet 
more  daring  prjjeft  of  failing  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
by  the  Weft.  The  fituacion  of  thofe  countries 
was  at  that  time  very  imperfeclly  known  in  Eu- 
rope. The  few  European  travellers  who  had 
been  there  had  magnified  the  didancej  perhaps 
through  fimplicity  and  ignorance,  what  was  really 
very  great,  appearing  almoft  infinite  to  thole  who 
could  not  meafurc  it;  or,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
increafe  fomewhat  more  the  marvr"  is  of  their 
own  adventures  in  vifiting  regions  10  immenfe'y 
remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the  way  was 
by  the  Eaft,  Columbus  very  juftly  concluded,  the 
fliorter  it  would  be  by  the  Weft.  He  propdfed, 
therefore,  to  take  that  way,  as  <  a  the  (horteft 
and  the  furcft,  and  he  had  the      ^  J  fortune  to 

convince 
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€on\Alnce  Ifabella  of  Caftilf  of  the  probability  of  ^  "!  ^  p. 
his  project.  He  failed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in 
Auguft  1492,  near  fi' e  years  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Vafco  dc  Gi  ma  fet  out  from  Portugal, 
and,  after  a  voyage  of  between  two  and  three 
months,  difcovered  lirft  fome  of  the  fmall  Ba- 
hama or  Lucayan  iflands,  and  afterwards  the 
great  ifland  of  St.  Domingo,    rn  .rsiric:  ,  ij^c>  -jif 

But  the  countries  which  Columbus  difcover- 
ed either  in  this   or   in   any   of  his    fubfequent 
voyages,  had  no  refemblance  to  thofc  which  he 
had  gone  in   queft  of.     Inftead   of  the  wealth, 
cultivation   and   populoufnefs   of  China   and   In- 
doftan,  he  found,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  new  world  which  he  ever  vi- 
fited,  nothing  but  a  country  quite  covered  with 
wood,  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  only  by  fome 
tribes  of  nakecl  and  miferable  favages.     He  was 
not  very  >villing,  however,  to   believe  that  they 
were  not  the   fame  witJi  fome  of  the  countries 
defcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  the  firft  European  who 
had  vifitcd,  or  at  lead  had  left  behind  him  any 
dcfcriotion  of  China  or  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  afi 
very   flight  refemblance,  fuch  as  that  which   he 
found   between  the   name  of  Cibao,  a  mountain 
in  Sr.  DoiTiingOj  and  thgt  of  Cipango,  mention"*:" 
cd  by   Marco  Polo,  was   frequently  fufficient  to 
make  him  return  to  this   favourite  prepoflfcflion-,'.' 
though    contrary    to    the    cleared    evidence.     In 
his  letters   to   Ferdinand   and  Ifabella  he  called 
the  ccr'Tiffi^'^i  whic  »  he  h:id  difcovered  the  Indies,!} 
H^     iiertained  m  doubt  but  that  they  were  the!- 
extremity  of  rhofe  which  hid  been  dc'cribed  by , 
..  10  Marco 
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IV.  Marco  Polo,  and  that  they  were  not  very  diftant 
from  the  Ganges,  or  from  the  countries  which 
had  been  conquertd  by  Alexander  Even  when 
at  laft:  convinced  that  they  were  different,  he  dill 
flattered  himfelf  that  thofc  rich  countries  were  at 
no  great  diftance,  and  in  a  fubfequcnt  voyage, 
jiccordingly,  went  in  queft  of  them  along  the 
coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  and  towards  the  ifthmus 
of  Darien. 

In  confequence  of  this  miftake  of  Columbus, 
the  name  of  the  Indies  has  ftuck  to  thofe  unfor- 
tunate countries  ever  fincej  and  when  it  was  at 
lafl  clearly  difcovered  that  tiie  new  were  altoge- 
ther difl^erent  from   rhe  old   Indies,   the  former 
were  called  the  Wefl,  in  co..tradiftindion  to  the 
latter,  which  were  called  the  Eafl  Indies. 
•  It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however^ 
that  the  cou  itries  which  he  had  difcovered,  what- 
ever they  were,  fhculd  be  reprefented  to  the  court 
of  Spain  as  of  very   great  confequence  j  and,  in 
what  conditutes  the  real  riches  of  every  country^ 
the  animal  and  vegetable  produflions  of  the  foil, 
there  was  at  that  time  nothing  which  could  well 
juftify  fuch  a  reprefentation  of  them,         u,      ,': 
I    The  Cori,  fomething  between  a  rat  and  a  rab- 
bit, and  fuppofcd  by  Mr.  BufTon  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the  largefl  vivipa- 
rous quadruped  in   St.  Domingo.      This  fpecies 
fcems  never  to  have  been  vc:ry  numerous,  and  the 
dogs  and  cats  of  the  Spaniards  are  faid  to  have 
long  ago  almoft  entirely  extirpated  it,  as  well  as 
fome  other  tribes  of  a  flill  fmaller   fize.     Thefe 
however,  together  with  a  pretty  large  lizard,  called 
...  ^  the 
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the  Ivana  or  Iguana,  conftituted  the  principal  part  ^  ^j^  *** 
of  the  animal  food  which  the  jand  afforded. 

Thb  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants,  though 
from  their  want  of  induftry  not  very  abun- 
dant, was  not  altogether  fo  fcanty.  It  confided 
in  Indian  corn,  yams,  potatoes,  bananes,  &c. 
plants  which  were  then  altogether  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  which  havt  never  fince  been  very 
much  eftecmed  in  it,  or  fuppofed  to  yield  a  fuf- 
tcnancc  equal  to  what  is  drawn  from  the  com- 
mon forts  of  grain  and  pulfe,  which  have  been 
cultivated  in  this  part  of  fhe  world  time  out  of 
mind.       .     i    -       ./     i. 

The  cotton  plant  indeed  afforded  the  material 
of  a  very  important  manufacture,  and  was  at  that 
lime  to  Europeans  undoubtedly  the  moll  valuable 
of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  thqik  iflands. 
But  though  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  muflins  and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  were  much  efteemed  in  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, the  cotton  manufacture  itl'elf  was  not  cul- 
tivated in  any  part  of  it.  Even  this  production, 
therefore,  could  not  at  that  time  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  Europeans  to  be  of  very  great  confe- 
quenqe. 

Finding  nothing  either  in  the  animals  or  ve- 
getables of  the  newly  difcovered  countries,  which 
could  juftify  a  very  advantageous  reprefentation 
of  .them,  Columbus  turned  his  view  towards 
their  minerals ;  and  in  the  richnefs  of  their  pro- 
ductions of  this  third  kingdom,  he  flattered  him- 
felf,  he  had  found  a  full  compenfatioa  for  the 
infigni^j-^ncy  of  thofe  of  the  other   two.      The 
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•  ^,^  ^  little  bits  of  gold  with  which  the  inhabitants  amu 
mented  their  drels,  and  which,  he  was  'informcdi:^ 
they  frequently  found  in  the  rivulets  and  ton 
rents  that  fell  from  the  mountains,  were  fuffi*, 
cient  to  latisfy  him  that  thofc  mountains  abound* 
cd  wii;h  f.  c  i"  bcft  gold  mines.  St.  Domingo, 
the.  ui>v  v'^ari  reprefcnted  as  a  country  abound- 
ing with  gold,  and,  upon  that  account  (accord- 
ing to  the  prfjudiccs  not  only  of  the  prcltnt  limes, 
but  of  thofe  time?),  an  inexhauftiblc  fourcc  of 
real  wealth  to  t!u  .lurt^u  and  kingdom  of  Spain. 
When  Columbus,  upon  his  return  from  his  firft 
voyage,  was  introduced  with  a  fort  of  tri- 
umphal honours  to  the  fovereigns  of  Caftilc 
and  Arragon,  the  principal  productions  of  the 
countries  which  he  had  difcovered  were  carried 
in  foleina  proccflion  before  him.  The  only  va- 
luable part  of  them  confided  in  fome  little  fillets, 
bracelets,  and  cth«:r  ornaments  of  go)'%  and  in 
fome  bales  of  cotton.  The  reft  were  incre  ob- 
jefls  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiofity  j  fome  reeds 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fome  birds  of  a  very 
beautiful  plumiige,  and  fome  ftuffed  fkins  of  the 
huge  alligatvjk*  and  manati ;  all  of  which  were 
precrHed  by  fix  or  1  ven  of  the  wretched  natives, 
whofe  fingular  coiour  anl  appearance  added 
greatly  to  the  novelty  of  the  Hiew.  i  > 

In  contequence  r  *"  the  re^-refent^-tions  of  Co- 
lumbus, the  council  of  Callile  detc:u>ined  to  take 
poflTeffion  of  co  ntri.^  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  plainly  i.  *ab'  of  defending  themfelves* 
The  pious  purpr  fc  oi  converting  them  to  Chrifti- 
anity  fandified  the  injuftice  of  the  project.    But 
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thfr  hope  of  finding  treafurr     of  gold  there,    was  c  »\  i**  * 

the  folc  motive  which  pronn       \  to  undertake  it  i 

and  to  give   this  motive    ih^    greater  weight,  it 

was  propofed  by  Columbus  that  the  half  of  all 

the  gold   and  filvcr  that  fhould  be  found  there 

Ihould  belong  to  the  crown.     This   propofal  was 

approved  of  by  the  council.       '    '  r        "    ,    «  ' 

As  long  as  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  gold,  which  the  firft  adventurers  imported 
into  Europe,  was  got  by  fo  very  eafy  a  method 
as  the  plundering  of  the  defencelefs  natives,  it 
was  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  pay  even  this 
heavy  tax.  But  when  the  natives  were  once 
fairly  ftript  of  all  that  '•hey  had,  which,  in  St. 
Domingo,  and  in  all  iie  other  counnles  dif- 
covered  by  Columbus,  was  done  completely  in 
fix  or  eight  years,  and  when  in  order  to  find 
more  it  had  become  neceflary  to  dig  for  it  in  the 
mines,  there  was  no  longer  any  pofTibility  of 
payinf'  his  tax.  The  rigorous  exadion  of  ir^ 
accordingly,  firft  occafioned,  it  Is  faid,  the  total 

•andoning  of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
have  n'vcr  been  wrought  fince.  It  was  foon  re- 
duced ereforc  to  a  third  j  then  to  a  fifth ;  after- 
wards to  a  tenth ;  and  at  laft  to  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  grofs  produce  of  the  gold  mines.  The 
tax  upon  filver  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
a  fifth  of  the  grofs  produce.  It  was  reduced  t.o 
a  tenth  only  in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century* 
But  the  firft  adventurers  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  inuch  intereftt  '  about  filver.  Nothing  icfs 
precious  than  gold  fcemed  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion, i  - 
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All  the  other  cnterprifcs  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  new  world,  fubfcqutrnt  to  thofe  ct  Coiumbus, 
feem  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  fame  mo- 
tive. It  was  the  llicred  third  of  gold  that  carried 
Oieda,  NicucfTa,  and  Vafco  Nu<^ncs  de  Balboa, 
to  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  that  carried  Cortcz  to 
Mexico,  and  Almagro  and  Pizzaro  to  Chili  am! 
Peru.  When  thofe  adventurers  arrived  upon 
any  unknown  coaft,  their  fiift  enquiry  was  al- 
ways if  there  was  any  gold  to  be  found  there; 
and  according  to  the  information  which  they 
received  concerning  this  particular,  they  dcter- 
inincd  either  to  quit  the  country  or  to  fettle 
in  it. 

Of  all  thofe  expenfive  and  uncertain  projcdls, 
however,  which  bring  bankruptcy  upon  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  who  engage  in  them, 
there  is  none  perhaps  more  perfcdly  ruinous 
than  the  fearch  after  new  filver  and  gold  mines. 
It  is  perhaps  the  mod  difadvantageous  lottery  in 
the  world,  or  the  one  in  whicli  the  gain  of  thofe 
who  draw  the  prizes  bears  the  lead  proportion  to 
the  lofs  of  ihofc  who  draw  the  blanks :  for 
though  the  prizes  are  few  and  the  blanks  many, 
the  common  price  of  a  ticket  is  the  whole  for- 
tune of  a  very  rich  man.  Projcifls  of  mining, 
indead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 
them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock, 
Commonly  abforb  both  capital  and  profit.  Thty 
are  the  projects,  therefore,  to  which  of  all  others 
a  prudent  law-giver,  who  .dclircd  to  increafe  the 
capital  of  his  nation,  would  lead  c.hufe  to  give 
any  extraordinary  encouragcmenr,  or  to  turn  to- 
wards 
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wards  them  a  greatirr  rtiurc  of  that  capital  than  ^  "  ^  ''• 
what  would  go  to  thcin  of  its  own  accord. 
Soch  in  reality  is  the  abfiird  conrtdcnce  which 
almod  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune, 
that  wherever  there  is  the  Icall  probability  of 
fuccefs,  too  great  a  (hare  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to 
them  of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  tlic  judgment  of  fober  reafon  and 
experience  concerning  fuch  projech  has  always 
been  extremely  unfavourable,  that  of  human 
avidity  has  commonly  been  quite  otherwife. 
The  fame  palTion  which  has  fuggcfted  to  lb  many 
people  the  abfurd  idea  of  the  philofopher's  ftone, 
has  fuggefted  to  others  the  equally  abfurd 
one  of  immenfc  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver. 
They  did  not  confider  that  the  value  of  thcfe 
metals  has,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  arifcn  chiefly 
from  their  fcarcity,  and  that  their  fcarcity 
has  arifen  from  the  very  fmall  quantities  of 
them  which  nature  has  any  where  dcpofited  in 
one  place,  from  the  hard  and  inrradtable  fub- 
ftances  with  which  fhe  has  almolt  every  where 
furrounded  thofe  fmall  quantities,  and  confc- 
quently  from  the  labour  and  expcnce  which  are 
every  where  necelFary  in  order  to  penetrate  to 
and  get  at  them.  They  flattered  theinfelvcs 
that  veins  of  thofe  metals  might  in  many  places 
be  found  as  large  and  as  abundant  as  thofe  which 
are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or  tin, 
or  iron.  The  dream  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  con- 
cerning the  golden  city  and  country  of  L.ldorado, 
may  fatisfy  us,  that  even  wife  men  are  not  al- 
ways exempt  from  fuch  ftrangc  dclufions.     More 
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'  °^  *^  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  great 
man,  the  Jefuit  Gumila  was  ftill  convinced  of 
the  reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  ex- 
prefled  with  great  warnnth,  and  I  dare  to  fay^ 
"^vith  great  fincerity,  how  happy  he  fliould  be  to 
carry  the  light  of  the  gofpel  to  a  people  who 
could  fo  well  reward  the  pious  labours  of  their 
mifllonary. 

In  the  countries  firft  difcovered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, no  gold  or  filver  mines  arc  at  prefcnc 
known  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  worth  the  work- 
ing. The  quantities  of  thofe  metals  which  the 
firft  adventurers  are  faid  to  have  found  there,  had 
probably  been  very  much  magnified,  as  wel)  as 
the  fertility  of  the  mines  which  were  wrought  im- 
mediately after  the  firft  difcovery.  What  thofe  ad- 
venturers were  reported  to  have  found,  however, 
was  fufHcient  to  inflame  the  avidity  of  all  their 
countrymen.  Every  Spaniard  who  failed  to 
America  expefted  to  find  an  Eldorado.  Fortune 
too  did  upon  this  what  (he  has  done  upon  very 
few  other  occafions.  She  realized  in  fome  mea- 
fure  the  extravagant  hopes  of  her  votaries,  and 
in  the  difcovery  and  conqueft  of  Mexico  and 
i'eru  (of  which  the  one  happened  about  thirty, 
the  other  about  forty  years  after  the  firft  expe- 
dition of  Columbus^  ftie  prefented  them  with 
lomething  not  very  unlike  that  profufion  of  the 
precious  rr.etais  which  they  fought  for.  "  '  '^^ ''"'"' 
A  PROJECT  of  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
therefore,  gave  occafion  to  the  firft  difcovery  of 
the  Weft.  A  projed  of  conqueft  gave  occafion 
to  ail  the  t^hbiiihinciits  of  the  Spaniards  in  thofe 
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nevyjy  difcovercd  countries.     The  motive  which  ^  h^a  i*. 
excited  therp   to  this  conqucft  was  a  projefl  of »-  ■-/-  ^ 
gold  ond  niver  mines  j  and  a  courfe  of  accidents, 
which  no  human  wifdom  could  forefee,  rendered 
this.projeft  much  more  fuccefsful  than  the  un- 
dertakers had  any  reafonable  grounds  for  expe6t< 

The  nrlt  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  who  attempted  to  make  fettlements 
in  ^merica,  were  animated  by  tJie  like  chimeri- 
cal views  j  but  they  were  not  equally  fuccefsful. 
It  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  firft 
fettlement  of  the  Brazils  before  any  filver,  gold, 
or  diamond  mines  were  difcovered  there.  In  the 
Englifti,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danilh  colonies, 
none  have  ever  yet  been  difcovered  -,  at  leaft  none 
that  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  worth  the  work- 
ing. The  firft  Englifh  fettlers  in  North  Ame- 
rica, however,  offered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and 
filver  which  fhould  be  found  there  to  the  king, 
as  a  motive  for  granting  them  their  patents.  In 
the  patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  Lon^ 
don  and  Plymouth  companies,  to  the  council  of 
Plymouth,  &o.  this  fifth  was  accordingly  re» 
ferved  to  the  crown.  To  the  expefkation  of 
finding  gold  and  filver  mines,  thofe  firft  fettlers 
too  joined  that  of  difcovering  a  north- wefi:  paflfagc 
to  the  Ealt  Indies.  They  have  hitherto  been 
difappointed  in  both* 
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Canjes  of  the  Pro/perity  of  new  Colonies >   ^"'• 

^T*  H  E  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes 
poiTeffion,  either  of  a  wafte  country  or  of 
one  fo  thinly  inhabited,  that  the  natives  eafily 
give  place  to  the  new  fettlers,  advances  more 
rapidly  to  wealth  and  greatnefs  than  any  other 
human  fociety.  •      •    -     ' '■^'    '-•'    '•*-!* 

.  The  colonifts  carry  out  with  them  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  and  of  other  ufeful  arts, 
fuperior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord 
in  the  courfe  of  many  centuries  among  favage 
and  barbarous  nations.  They  carry  out  with 
therh  too  the  habit  of  fubordination,  fome  notion 
of  the  regular  government  which  takes  place  in 
their  own  country,  of  the  fyftem  of  laws  which 
fupports  it,  and  of  a  regular  adminiftration  of 
jufticej  and  they  naturally  cftablifh  fomething 
of  the  fame  kind  in  the  new  fettlement.  But 
among  favage  and  barbarous  nations,  the  natural 

'  progrefs  of  law  and  government  is  ftill  flower 
than  the  natural  progrefs   of  arts,  after  law  and 

'  government  have  been  fo  hr  eftablifhed,  as  is 
neceflary  for  their  prote6lion.  Every  colonift 
gets  more  land  than  he  can  pofTibly  cultivate. 
He  has  no  rent,  and  (carce  any  taxes  to  pay.  No 
landlord  fliares   with   him   in  its  produce,  and  the 

'  (hare  of  tlie  fovereign  is  commonly  but  a  trifle. 

"He  has  every  motive  to  render  as  great  as  pof- 
Tible  a  produce,  which  is  thus  to  be  almoft  en- 

5  tirely 
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urely  his  own.      But   his  land    is  commonly  ^o  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
extenfive,    that  with    all    his  own   induflry,    and' — -v— — ' 
with  all  the    indufiry  of  other    people  whom  he 
can  get  to  employ,  he  can  fcldom  make  it  pro-, 
diice   the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing.     He    is  eager,   therefore,  to   collect    la- 
bourers   from  all  quarters,    and   to  reward   them 
with  the  moft    liberal   wages.     But   thofe   liberal 
wages,     joined    to    the    plenty    and   cheapnefs   of 
land,  foon   make  thofe    labourers  leave    him,    in 
order   to   become    landlords    themfelves,    and    to 
reward,    with    equal    liberality,    other    labourers, 
who    foon    leave  them    for    the  fame  reafon  that 
they  left  iheir   firft   mafter.      The  liberal  reward 
of  labour    encourages    marriage.      The  children, 
during  the  tender  years  of  infancy,    are  well  fed 
and  properly  taken   care  of,    and  when  they  are 
grown  up,  the  value  of  their  labour  greatly  over- 
pays their  maintenance.      When  arrived  at '  ma- 
turity, the    high    price    of   labour,    and    the  low 
price  of  land,    enable    them    to    eftablifh    them- 
felves   in    the    fame    manner   as  their  fathers  did 
before  them,     m  ■  ,. 

In  other  countries  rent  and  profit  eat  up 
wages,  and  the  two  fuperior  orders  of  people, 
opprefs  the  inferior  one.  But  in  new  colonies, 
the  intercli  of  the  two  fuperior  orders  obliges 
them  to  treat  the  inferior  one  with  moie  gene- 
rofity  and  hua.^nity :  at  lealt,  \vhere  that  in- 
ferior one  is  not  in  a  Hare  of  flavery.  Wafte 
lands  of  the  grcatell  natural  fertility,  are  to  be 
had  for  a  trifle.  The  incieafe  of  revenue  which 
the   proprietor,    who    is    always    the   undertaker, 
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^  "-^  ^  txp*6ls  from  their  improvement,    conftitutes  his 
profit  J    which    in  thef^    circumftances   is    comi 
monly  very  great.     Bu»  this  great  profit  cannot 
be  made  without  employing  the  labour  of  other 
people  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land  j  and 
the  difproportion  between  the  great  extent  of  the 
land  and  the  fmall  number  of  the  people,  which 
commonly  takes  place  in    new   colonies,    makes 
it  difficult  for  him  to  get  this  labour.     He   does 
not,     therefore,     difpute    about    wages,     but    is 
willing    to    employ   labour  at    any   price.     The 
high    wages     of    labour    encourage    population, 
The  cheapnefs  and  plenty  of  good  land  encourage 
improvement,  and  enable  the   proprietor  to  pay 
thofe  high  wages.     In  thofe  wages  confifts  almoft 
the  whole  price  of  the  land  j  and  though  they  are 
high,    confidered   as    the   wages  of  labour,    they 
arc   low,    confidered  as   the  price  of  what  is  (0 
very  valuable.      What    encourages   the  progrcfs 
of  population  and  improvement,  encourages  that 
of  real  wealth  and  greatnefs. 

The  progrefs  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek 
colonies  towards  wealth  and  greatnefs,  feems  ac- 
cordingly to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the 
courfe  of  a  century  or  two,  feveral  of  them  ap- 
pear to  have  rivalled,  and  even  to  have  fur- 
pafTed,  their  mother  cities.  Syracufe  and  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in  Italy, 
Ephefus  and  Miletus  in  Lefler  Afia,  appear  by 
all  accounts  to  have  been  at  leaft  equal  to  any  o( 
the  cities  of  ancient  Greece.  Though  pofl:erior 
in  their  cftablifhment,  yet  al!  the  arts  of  refine- 
ment,   philofoohy,    poetry,  and   eloquence,  feem 
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to  hnve  been  cultivated  as  early,  and  to  have  ^'  ",f  **• 
been  improved  as  highly  m  them,  as  in  any  part 
i)f  the  mother  country.  The  fchools  of  the  two 
oldcft  Greek  philofophers,  thofe  of  T hales  and 
Pythagoras,  were  eftabliftied,  it  is  remarkable, 
not  in  ancient  Greece,  but  the  one  in  an 
Afiatic,  the  other  in  an  Italian  colony.  All 
thofe  colonics  had  cftablifhed  themfelves  in  coun- 
tries inhabited  by  favagc  and  barbarous  nations, 
who  eafily  gave  place  to  the  new  fetders.  They 
had  plenty  of  good  land,  and  as  they  were  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  mother  city,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  the 
way  that  they  judged  was  moft  fuitable  to  their 
own  intereft.         ,    ,     —     ?  r 

The  hiftory  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no 
means  fo  brilliant.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
fuch  as  Florence,  have  in  the  courfe  of  many 
ages,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  mother  city,  grown 
up  to  be  confiderable  ftates.  But  the  progrefs  of 
no  one  of  them  feems  ever  to  have  been  very 
rapid.  They  were  all  eftabllfhed  in  conquered 
provinces,  which  in  moft  cafes  haj  been  fully 
inhabited  before.  The  quantity  of  land  afllgned 
to  each  colonift  was  feldom  very  confiderable, 
and  as  the  colony  was  not  independent,  they  were 
not  always  at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  moft  fuitable  to 
their  own  intereft. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land>  the  European 
colonies  eftabliftied  in  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies  refcmble,  and  even  greatly  furpafs,  thofe 
of  ancient  Greece.      In   their  dependency  upon 
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^  ^j^  ^  the  mother  (late,  they  rcfemble  thofe  of  ancient 
Rome  J  but  their  great  diftance  from  Europe  has 
in  all  of  them  alleviated  more  or  lefs  the  effcds 
of  this  dependency.  Their  fituaiion  has  placed 
them  lefs  in  the  view  and  lefs  in  the  power  of 
their  mother  country.  In  purfuing  their  intercft 
their  own  way,  their  condudl:  has,  upon  many  oc- 
cafions,  been  overlooked,  either  becaufe  not 
known  or  not  underftood  in  Europe ;  and  upon 
fome  occafions  it  has  been  fairly  fufFered  and  fub- 
mitted  to,  becaufe  their  dillance  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult to  reftrain  it.  Even  the  violent  and  arbi- 
trary government  of  Spain  has,  upon  many  occa- 
fions, been  obliged  to  recall  or  foften  the  orders 
which  had  been  given  for  the  goveuuncnt  of  her 
colonies,  for  fear  of  a  general  infur region.  The 
progrefs  of  all  the  European  colonies  in  wealth, 
population,  and  improvement,  has  accordingly 
been  very  great. 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  Ihare  of  the  gold 
and  filver,  derived  fome  revenue  from  its  colo- 
nies, from  the  moment  of  their  firft  eftabllfh- 
ment.  It  was  a  revenue  too,  of  a  nature  to 
excite  in  human  avidity  the  mod  extravagant  cx- 
peftation  of  dill  greater  riches.  The  Spanifli 
colonies,  therefore,  from  the  moment  of  their 
firft  eftabliihment,  attraded  very  much  the  at 
tention  of  their  mother  country  ;  while  thofe  of 
the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long  time 
in  a  great  meafure  neglected.  'X'he  former  did 
not,  perhaps,  thrive  the  better  in  confequence 
of  this  attention;  nor  the  latter  the  worfe  in  con- 
fequence of  this  negledl.  In  proportion  to  the 
*..,  extent 
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extent  of  the  country  which  they  in  fonnie  meafurc  ^  "^  **• 
jjoflefs,    the  Spanifh    colonies   are    confidered  as 
lefs  populous  and  thriving  than   thofe  of  ahmoft 
any  other  European  nation.     The  progrefs  even 
of  the  Spanifli  colonies,    however,  in  population 
and  improvement,  has  certainly  been  very  rapid 
and    very    great.     The    city   of  Lima,    founded 
fince   the   conquefl:,    is    reprefented   by  Ulloa,  as 
containing   fifty   thoufand    inhabitants   near  thirty 
years   ago.      Qiiito,  which  had  been   but  a   mi- 
ferable  hamlet   of  Indians,  is  reprefented  by  the 
fame   author   as   in    his    time   equally    populous. 
Gemelli  Carreri,  a  pretended  traveller,  it  is  faid, 
indeed,    but  who    fcems     every   where    to    have 
written  upon  extreme  good    information,    repre- 
fents  the  city  of  Mexico  as  containing  a  hundred 
thoufand   inhabitants  ;    a  number  which,  in  fpire 
of  all  the  exaggerations  of   the  Spanifh   writers, 
is,  probably,  more  than  five  times   greater   than 
what  it   contained   in   the    time    of  Montezuma. 
Thefe   numbers  exceed   greatly  thofe   of  Boilon, 
New  York,  and   Philadel;  hia,  the  three  grcateft 
cities  of  the  Englifii  colonies.     Before  the  con- 
queft  of  the   Spaniards    there   were  no  cattle  fit 
for  draught   either    in    Mexico    or  Peru.      The 
lama  was   their   only    bealt   of   burden,    and    its 
ftrength  feems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  inferior 
to  that  of  a  common  afs.     The  plough  was  un- 
known  among   them.      They   were    ignorant   of 
the   ufe  of   iron.     They   had    no  coined  money, 
nor  any  eftablifhed  inftrument  of   commerce   of 
any  kind.     Their  comme-^ce   was  carried   on   by 
barter.     A  fort  of  wooden  fpade  was  their  prin- 
cipal 
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*  *^,v.  ^  ^'P^^   inftrument  of   agriculture.      Sharp    flones 
ifervtd  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  wich  • 
fifli  bones  and  the  hard  finews  of  certain  animals 
fervcd  them  for  needle,"  to  few  with  ;   and  thefc 
feem  to  have  been  their  principal  inftruments  of 
trade.      In  this  ftatv»  of  things,  it  feems  impof- 
fible,  that  either  of  tKofe  empires  could  have  been 
fo  much  improved  ot   fo  well   cultivated  as  at 
prcfent,  when  they  arc   plentifully  furnilhed  wjih 
all  forts  of  European  cattle,  and  when  the  ufc 
of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and  of  many  of  the  arts 
of  Europe,    has  been  introduced  a  :ong  them. 
But  the  populoufijefs  of  every  country  mult  be 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  improvement 
and  cultivatio'i.     In  fpite  of  the  cruel  deftruftion 
of  .the  natives  which  followed  the  conqucft,  thefc 
two  great  empires   are,    probably,    more  popu- 
lous now  than  ihey  ever  were  before :   and  the 
|>eople   are  furely  very  different  j    for  we    muft 
acknowledge,     I    apprehend,    that    the   Spanifli 
Creoles    are    in    many    refpedts   fuperior  tc^  0^ 
ancient  Indians. 

After  the  fettlcments  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
of  the  Portugueze  in  Brazil  is  the  oldeft  of  any 
European  nation  in  America.  But  as  for  a  long 
time  after  the  firft  difcovery,  neither  gold  nor 
filver  mines  were  found  in  it,  and  as  it  affbrdedj 
upon  that  account,  little  or  no  revenue  to  the 
crown,  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  a  great  meafurf 
neglected  j  and  during  this  (late  of  negled,  it 
grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  powerful  colony. 
While  Portugal  was  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,    Brazil  was  attacked  by  the  Dutchj    who 
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got  poflefllon  of  fevcn  of  the  fourteen  provinces  ^  Jut  **' 
into  which  it  is  divided.  They  cxpefted  foon  to 
conquer  the  other  fevcn,  when  Portugal  re- 
covered its  independency  by  t^ ,  elevation  of  the 
family  of  Braganza  to  the  throne.  The  Dutch 
then,  as  enennies  a  the  Spaniards,  became 
friends  to  the  Portugueze,  who  were  likewife  the 
enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  They  agreed,  there- 
fore, to  leave  that  part  of  Brazil,  wliich  they 
had  not  conquered,  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
who  agreed  to  leave  that  part  which  they  had 
conquered  to  them,  as  a  nnatter  not  worth  dif- 
puting  abput  with  fuch  good  allies.  But  the 
Dutch  governnnent  foon  began  to  opprefs  the 
Portugueze  colonifts,  who,  inftead  of  amufing 
themfelves  v;ith  complaints,  took  arms  againft 
their  new  mafters,  and  by  tlieir  own  valour  and 
refolution,  with  the  connivance,  indeed,  but 
without  any  avowed  afllftance  from  the  rnother. 
country,  drove  them  out  of  Brazil.  The  Dutch 
therefore,  finding  it  impofilble  to  keep  any  part 
of  the  country  to  themfelves,  urfe  contented 
that  it  (hould  be  entirely  reftored  "^^  the  crown  of 
Portugal  In  this  colony  there  are  laid  to  be- 
more  than  fix  hundred  thoufand  people,  either 
Portugueze  or  defcended  from  Portugueze,- 
Creoles,  mulattoes,  and  a  mixed  race  between 
Portugueze  and  Brazilians.  No  one  colony  in 
America  is  fuppofed  to  contain  fo  great  a  number 
of  people  of  European  extradlion.  ^ui.  ,  ■•^ijrj'ipri 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteerrh,  and  during- 
the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Spam 
and- Portugal   were  the  two  great  naval  powers' 
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BOOK  upon  the  ocean ;  for  though  the  commerce  of 
Venice  extended  to  every  part  of  Europe,  its 
fleets  had  fcarce  ever  failed  beyond  the  Medi. 
terraiijaii.  The  Spaniards,  in  virtue  of  the  firft 
difcovery,  claimed  all  America  .i  their  own ; 
and  though  they  could  not  hinder  fo  great  a 
naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  fettling  in 
Brazil,  fuch  was,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  their 
name,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  were  afraid  to  edablifh  themfelves  in 
any  other  part  of  that  great  continent.  The 
French,  v;ho  attempted  to  fettle  in  Florida,  were 
all  murdered  by  the  Spaniards.  But  the  declen- 
iion  of  the  naval  power  of  this  latter  nation,  in 
conicquence  of  the  defeat  or  mifcarriage  of, 
what  they  called,  their  Invincible  Armada,  which 
happened  towards  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
tury, put  it  out  of  tlieir  power  to  obftruft  anv 
k^iger  the  fettlements  of  the  other  European 
JThitions.  In  the  courfe  of  the  feventeenth  cen- 
tury, therefore,  the  Englifli,  French,  Dutch, 
Dunes,  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  nations  who 
had  any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to  make 
fome  fettlements  in  the  new  world. 

The  Swedes  edablilhed  themfelves  in  New 
Jcrfey;  and  the  number  of  Swedifh  families  ftill 
to  be  found  there,  fufficiently  demonftrates,  that 
this  colony  was  very  likely  to  profper,  had  it 
been  prote6led  by  the  mother  country.  But 
being  negleflcd  by  Sweden,  it  was  ibon  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  York, 
which   again,    in   1674,  fell  under   t!ie   dominion 
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The   fmall   iflands   of   St.  I'hoinas  and  Santa  ^  "  ^  **• 
Cruz   are    the    only   countries  in  the  new  w(  dd' 
that    have    ever    been    pollefled    by    the  Danes. 
Thefc    little   fettlements  too  were  un  ler  the  go- 
vernment of   an  exclufivc    company,    which  had 
the   fole   ri£^ht,    both  of  purchafing    the    furplus 
produce  of  the  colonifts,    and  of  .  'pplying  them 
with    fuch    goods    of  otl^-^r    countiies    as    they 
wanted,    and   which,    theref    c,        '^    "n    its  pur- 
chafes  and  fales,  had  not  on'     ti  vcr  of  op- 
prelTing  them,  but  the  great' 
To.     The   government  of  an 
of  merchants    is,    perhaps,    the  Wdt  of  nil  go- 
vernments  for    any    country    whatever.      It   was 
not,    however,    able  to  flop  altogether  the  pro- 
grefs   of   thefe    colonies,    though    it   rendered    it 
more  flow  and  languid.     The  late  king  of  Den- 
mark   dilfolved    this    company,    and    fince    that 
time  the   profperity    of  thefe   colonies    has  been 
very  great. 

The  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Weft,  as  well 
as  thofe  in  the  L.afl:  Indies,  were  originally  put 
under  the  government  of  an  exclufive  company. 
The  prcgrefs  of  ibme  of  them,  therefore,  though 
it  has  been  confiderable  in  comparifon  with  that 
of  ahnoft  any  country  that  has  been  long  peopled 
and  eftabliflied,  has  been  languid  and  flow  in 
comparifon  with  that  of  the  greater  part  of  new 
colonies.  The  colony  of  Surinam,  though  very 
confiderable,  is  ilill  inferior  to  the  greater  pare 
of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  other  European  na- 
tions. The  colony  of  Nova  Beigia,  now  divided 
into  the  two-  provinces  of  New  York  and  New 
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"  °i^  ^  Jw^Xi  would  probably  have  foon  become  con- 
ifidcrable  coo,  even  though  it  had  remained 
under  the  government  of  the  Dutch.  The  plenty 
and  cheapnefs  of  good  land  are  fuch  powerful 
cau(es  of  profperlty,  that  the  very  worft  govern- 
ment is  fcarce  capable  of  checking  altogether  the 
efficacy  of  their  operation.  The  great  diftance 
too  from  the  mother  country  would  enable  the 
coloi)i(ls  to  evade  more  or  lefs,  by  fmuggling, 
the  monopoly  which  the  company  enjoyed  againft 
them.  At  prefent  the  company  allows  all  Dutch 
ihips  to  trade  to  Surinam  upon  paying  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  their  cargo  for 
a  licence ;  and  only  relerves  to  itfelf  excludvely 
the  diredfc  trade  from  Africa  to  America,  which 
confifts  almoil  entirely  in  the  Have  trade.  This 
relaxation  in  the  excIuHve  privileges  of  the  com- 
pany, is  probably  the  principal  caufe  of  that 
degree  of  profperity  which  that  colony  at  prefent 
enjoys.  Cura^oa  and  Euftatia,  the  two  princi- 
pal iQands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free 
ports  open  to  the  ihips  of  all  nations}  and  this 
freedom,  in  the  midft  of  better  colonies  whofc 
ports  are  open  to  thofe  of  one  nation  only,  has 
been  the  great  caufe  of  the  profperity  of  thofe 
two  barren  idands. 

The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  laft  century,  and  fomc 
part  of  the  prefent,  under  the  gjvernment  of  an 
exclufive  company.  Under  fo  favourable  an 
adminiftraiion  its  progrefs  was  neceflariiy  very 
flow  in  comparifon  with  that  of  other  new  colo- 
nies >  but  it  became  much  more  rapid  when  this 
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it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabitants  which 
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father  Charlevoix  had  afligned  to  it  betv^reen  »> 
twentv'a^d  thirty  years  before.  That  jefuit  hadvj^ 
travellecl* over  the  whole  country,  and  had  no.,, 
inciiiiatibii'  to  reprefent  it  as  lefs  confiderable  thaiiuT.. 
It  really 'i^as.  ^  ':::*^.,,,.^  .• ,:      ..  ;^:;,^,.  ,^..:v...n  ^d? 

The  Frehch  colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  efta-.^j 
blilhed  by  pirates  and  free- hooters,  who,  for  4  ,f| 
long  time,  neither  required  the  protedion,  nor  j^fi 
ackijbwicdged  the  authority  of  France;  and;  j- 
wh^n  t^at  race  of  banditti  became  fo  far  citizens.,  ff<) 
as  to  acknowledge  this  authority,  it  was  for  a,/>;, 
long  time  neceffary  to  exercife  it  with  very  great  i?*^, 
gentienels.  During  this  period  the  population  iiia 
and  improvement  of  this  colony  increafcd  very^jfj 
faft.'  Even  the  opprelfion  of  the  exclufivc  com-  .{^j 
pany^, to  which  it  was  for  fome  time  fubjefted*r|q 
with  all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though  rf, 
it  np  doubt  retarded*  had  not  been  able  to  ftop:^-.) 
its  prpgrefs  altogether.  The  couxfe  of  its  pro-  yt| 
fpcrity  returned  as  foon  as  it  was  relieved  from.>4 
that  oppreflion.  It  is  now  the  moft  important:  v'^? 
of  the  fugar  colonies  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
its  produce  is  faid  to  be  greater  than  that  of  all<,|^^ 
the  Epglirti  fugar  colonies  put  together.  ThQjj^y 
other  fiigar  colonies,  of  France  are  in  general  all^jx? 
very  thriving.        ,   ;^,   V    ^  uU 

But  there  are  na  colonies  of  which  the  pro-...,.D 
grefs  has  been  more  rapid  than  that , of  |he  Eng-r5;*i 
ilifli  in  North  America.' 
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*  ®,^  ^  Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage 
'their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  feem  to  be  the 
two  great  caufes  of"  the  profperity  of  all  new 
colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land  the  Englifh  colo-. 
nies  of  North  America,  though,  no  doubt,  very 
abundantly  provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze,  and  not 
fuperior  to  fortie  of  thofe  poffeffed  by  the  French 
before  the  late  war.  But  the  political  inftitu- 
tions  of  the  Englifh  colonies  have  been  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of 
this  land,  than  thofe  of  any  of  the  other  three 
nations.      ,, ,.  .^.    ,-    .  ^  -..■-.-         ■:  .;,;;.,;  -^iv-;   ■,.■■'..,. 

First,  the  engroflling  of  uncultivated  land, 
though  it  has  by  no  means  been  prevented  alto* 
gether,  has  been  more  retrained  in  the  Englifh 
colonies  than  in  any  other.  The  colony  law 
which  impofes  upon  every  proprietor  the  obliga- 
tion of  improving  and  cultivating,  within  a  11- 
mited  time,  a  certain  proportion  of  his  lands, 
and  which,  in  cafe  of  failure,  deck;  hofe  ne- 
gleded  lands  grantable  to  any  otucx  perfon.; 
though  it  has  not,  perhaps>  been  very  ilri£i]y 
executed,  has,  however,  had  fome  effeft. 

Secondly,  in  Pennfylvania  there  is  no  right 
of  primogeniture,  and  lands,  like  moveables, 
are  divided  equally  among  all  the  children 
of  the  family.  In  three  of  the  provinces  of 
New  England  the  oldefl  has  only  a  double 
ihare,  as  in  the  Mofaical  law.  Though  in 
thofe  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a  quan- 
tity of  land  fhould  fometimes  be  engrofled  by  a 
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j)irticular  individual,  it  is  likely,  in  the  courfc^  y,j 
of  a  generation  or  two,  to  be  fufficiently  divided ' 
again.  In  the  other  Englifh  colonies,  indeed, 
the  right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  as  in  the 
law  of  England.  But  in  all  the  Englifh  colonies 
the  tenure  of  the  lands,  which  are  all  held  by 
freefocage,  facilitates  alienation,  and  the  grantee 
of  any  extenfive  tradt  of  land,  generally  finds  it 
for  his  intereft  to  alienate,  as  faft  as  he  can,  the 
greater  part  of  it,  rcferving  only  a  fmall  quit- 
rent.  In  the  Spanifh  and  Portugueze  colonies^ 
what  is  Called  the  right  of  Majorazzo*  takes 
place  in  the  fucceffion  of  all  thofe  great  eftates  to 
which  any  title  of  honour  is  annexed.  Such 
eftates  go  all  to  one  perfon,  and  are  in  e^edl  en- 
tailed and  unalienable.  The  French  coloniesj 
indeed,  are  fubjeft  to  the  cuftom  of  Paris,  which, 
in  the  inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favour- 
able to  the  younger  children  than  the  law  of 
England.  But,  in  the  French  colonies,  if  any 
part  of  an  eftate,  held  by  the  noble  tenure  of 
chivalry  and  homage,  is  alienated,  it  is,  for  a  li- 
mited time,  fubjeft  to  the  right  of  redemption, 
either  by  the  heir  of  the  fuperior  or  by  the  heir 
of  the  family ;  and  all  the  largeft  eftates  of  the 
country  are  held  by  fuch  noble  tenures,  which 
neceflarily  embarrafs  alienation.  But,  in  a  new 
colony,  a  great  uncultivated  eftate  is  likely  to  be 
much  more  fpeedily  divided  by  alienation  than 
by  fucceffion.  The  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of 
good  land,  it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  the 
principal  caufcs  of  the  rapid  profperity  of  new 
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*  9  °  ^  colonies.     The  engrofling  of  land,  in  efFeft,  dc^ 


ftroys  this  plenty  and  cheapnefs.  The  engroffing, 
of  uncultivated  land,  befides,  is  the  greateft  ob. 
ftruftion  to  its  innprovement.  But  the  labour 
that  is  employed  in  the  improVennient  and  culti- 
vation of  land  affords  the  greateft  and  mod  valu- 
able produce  to  the  fociety.  The  produce  of  la- 
bour, in  this  cafe>  pays  not  only  its  own  wages^ 
and  the  profit  of  the  ftock  which  employs  it,  but 
the  rent  of  the  land  too  upon  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. The  labour  of  the  Englilh  coloniftsj 
therefore,  being  more  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment ahd  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely  to  afford 
a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce,  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the 
engroffing  of  land,  is  more  or  kfs  diverted  to- 
wards other  employments. 

TniRDLYi  the  labour  of  the  Englifti  colonlfts 
is  not  only  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more 
valuable  produce,  butj  in  confcquence  of  the 
moderation  of  their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of 
this  produce  belongs  to  themfelves,  which  they 
may  ftore  up  and  employ  in  putting  .into  mo- 
tion a  ftill  greater  quantity  of  labour*  The 
Englifh  colonifts  have  never  yet  contributed  any 
thing  towards  the  defence  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, or  towards  the  fupport  of  its  civil  govern- 
ment. They  themfelves,  on  the  contrary,  have 
hitherto  been  defended  almoft  entirely  at  tt:c 
expence  of  the  mother  country.  But  the  ex- 
pence  of  fleets  and  armies  is  out  of  all  proper, 
tion  greater  than  the  necelTary  expence  of  civil 
government.     The   expence  of  their  own  civil 
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government  has  always  been  very  moderate.  It  ^  ha  p, 
has  generally  been  confined  to  what  was  necef- 
fary  for  paying  competent  falaries  to  the  gover- 
nor, to  the  judges,  and  to  fome  other  officers  of 
police,  and  for  maintaining  a  few  of  the  rnoll 
ufeful  public  works.  The  expence  of  the  civil 
cftablilhment  of  Maflachufctt's  Bay,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbances,  ufed 
to  be  but  about,  1 8,000/.  a  year.  That  of  New 
Hampfhire  and  Rhode  Ifland  3,500/.  each. 
That  of  Conne(flicut  4,000/.  That  of  New 
York  and  Pennfylvania  4,500/.  each.  That  of 
New  Jerfey  1,200/.  That  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina  8,000/.  each.  The  civil  eftablifhments 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia  are  partly  fupported 
by  an  annual  grant  of  parliament.  But  Nova 
Scotia  pays,  befides,  about  7,000/.  a  year  towards 
the  public  expences  of  the  colony ;  and  Georgia 
about  2,500/.  a  year.  All  the  different  civil 
eftabliihments  in  North  America,  in  (hort,  ex- 
clufive  of  thofe  of  Maryland  and  North  Caro- 
lina, of  which  no  exadt  account  has  been  got, 
did  not,  before  the  commencement  of  the  prefent 
difturbances,  coft  the  inhabitants  above  64,700/. 
a  year;  an  €V£r-.memorable  example  at  how 
fmall  an  expence  three  millions  of  people  may 
not  only  ^c  gaverned,  but  well  governed.  The 
moft  important  part  of  the  expence  of  govern- 
ment, indeed,  that  of  defence  and  proteftion, 
has  conftantW  fallen  upon  the  mother  country. 
The  ceremonial  too  of  the  civil  government  in 
the  colonies,  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  go- 
vernor, upon  the  opening  of  a  new  afTembly,  &c. 
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though  fufficicntljr  decent,  is  not  accompanieci 
with  any  cxpcnfivc  pomp  or  parade.  Their  cc- 
defiaftical  government  is  conduced  upon  a  plan 
equally  frugal.  Tithes  are  unknown  among 
thcmi  and  their  clergy,  who  are  far  from  being 
numerous,  are  maintained  either  by  moderate 
ftipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people.  The  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  on 
the  contrary,  derives  fome  fupport  from  the  taxqs 
levied  upon  their  colonies,  France,  indeed,  has 
never  drawn  any  confiderable  revenue  from  its 
colonies,  the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon  then) 
being  generally  fpent  among  them.  But  the 
colony  government  of  all  thefe  three  nations  is 
conducted  upon  a  much  more  expenfive  plan,  and 
is  accompanied  with  a  much  more  expenfive  cere- 
monial. The  fums  fpent  upon  the  reception  of  a 
new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  example,  have  fre- 
quently been  enormous,  Such  ceremonials  are 
not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  colonifts 
upon  thofe  particular  occafions,  but  they  ferve  to 
introduce  among  them  the  habit  of  vanity  and 
cxpence  upon  all  other  occafions.  They  are  not 
only  very  grievous  occafional  taxes,  but  they 
contribute  to  eftablifti  perpetual  taxes  of  the 
fame  kind  ftill  more  grievous;  the  ruinous  taxes 
of  private  luxury  and  extravagance.  In  the  co- 
lonies of  all  thofe  three  nations  too,  the  ccclefiaf- 
tical  government  is  extremely  oppreflive.  Tithes 
take  place  in  all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the 
iitmoft  rigour  in  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
All  of  them  befides  are  opprefl*ed  with  a  nume- 
rous race  of  mendicant  friars,  whofc  beggary 
4  being 
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being  not  only  liccnfed,  but  confccratcd  by  rcii-  ^  'J^^  p» 
gion,  is  a  moft  grievous  tax  upon  the  poorv 
people,  who  are  mod  carefully  taught  that  it  is 
a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  fin  to  refufe 
thenn  their  chartty.  Over  and  above  all  this, 
the  clergy  are,  in  all  of  them,  the  greateft  en- 
groilers  of  land. 

Fourthly,  in  the  dilpofal  of  their  furplus 
produce,  or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their  own 
confumption,.  the  Englilh  colonies  have  been 
more  favoured,  and  have  been  allowed  a  more 
extendve  market,  than  thofe  of  any  other  Euro- 
pean nation.  Every  European  n;^tion  has  en- 
deavoured more  or  lefs  to  monopolize  to  itfelf 
the  commerce  of  its  colonies,  and,  upon  that  ac^* 
count,  has  prohibited  the  ihips  of  foreign  na« 
tions  from  trading  to  them,  and  has  prohibited 
them  from  importing  European  goods  from  any 
foreign  nation.  But  the  manner  in  which  this 
monopoly  has  been  exercifed  in  different  nations 
has  been  very  different. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  com* 
merce  of  their  colonies  to  an  exclufive  company, 
of  whom  the  colonies  were  obliged  to  buy  all 
fuch  European  goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  fell  the  whole  of 
their  own  furplus  produce.  It  was  the  interefl: 
of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only  to  fell  the 
former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as  cheap  as 
polfible,  but  to  buy  no  more  of  the  latter,  even 
at  this  low  price,  than  what  they  could  difpofe  of 
for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe.  It  was  their 
intereft  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cafes  the  va- 
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■  °j  °  ^  lue  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  colony,  but  ia 
many  cafes  to  difcourage  and  keep  down  the  na- 
tural  increafe  of  its  quantity.     Of  all  the  ex- 
pedients that  can  well  be  contrived  to  ftunt  the 
natural  growth  of  a  new  colony,  that  of  an  ex- 
clulive   company   is   undoubtedly   the   mod   ef- 
feftual.     This,  however,   has  been  the  policy  of 
Holland,  though  their  company,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prefent  century,   has  given  up  in  many  re- 
fpedls  the  exertion  of  their  exclufive  privilege. 
This   too  was  the  policy  of  Denmark   till  the 
reign  of  the  late  king.     It  has  occafionally  been 
the  policy  of  France,  and  of  late,   fince   1755, 
after  it  had  been  abandoned  by  all  other  nations, 
en   account  of  its  abfurdity,  it  has  become  the 
policy  of  Portugal  with  regard  at  leaft  to  two  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil|  Fernambuco 
and  Marannon.       -  ••  -:,«s'    .    ^^         ' 

Other  nations,  without  eftabliiliing  an  exclu- 
five company,   have  confined   the   whole  com- 
merce of  their  colonies  to  a  particular  port  of 
the  mother  country,   from  whence  no  lliip  was 
allowed  to  fail,  but  either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a  par- 
ticular feafon,  or,  if  fingle,  in  confequence  of  a 
particular  licence,  which  in  moft  cafes  was  very 
well  paid  for.     This  policy  opened,  indeed,  the 
trade  of  the  colonies   to   all  the  natives  of  the 
mother  country,   provided  they  traded  from  the 
proper  port,    at    the  proper  feafon,    and  in  the 
proper  veflels.      But  as  all  the   different   mer- 
chants, who  joined    their  flocks  in  order  to  fit 
out  thofe  licenfed  vefTels,  would  find  it  for  their 
intcreft  to  afV  in  concert,  the  trade  which  was 
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carried  on  in  this  manner  would  neccflarily  be  ^  ^,j^  '• 
conduftcd  very  nearly  upon  tH^  fame  principles' 
as  that  of  an  exclufive  company.    The  profit  of 
thofe  merchants  would  be  almoft  equally  exorbi- 
tant and  oppreflTivc.     The  colonies  would  be  ill 
fupplied,  and  would  be  obliged  both  to  buy  very 
dear,   and  to  fell   very  cheap.     This,   however, 
till  within  thefe  few  years,  had  always  been  the 
policy  of  Spain,   and  the  price  of  all  EOropean 
^oods,   accordingly,   is  faid  to  have  been  enor- 
mous in  the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies.     At  Quito, 
ve  are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  fold  for 
dbout  four  and  fix-pence,  and  a  pound  of  fteel 
for  about  fix  and  nine- pence  fterling.     But  it  is 
chiefly   in   order   to   purchafe    European   goods, 
that  the  colonies  part  with  their  own  produce. 
The  more,  therefore,  they  pay  for  the  one,  the 
lefs  they  really  get  for  the  other,  and  the  dear- 
nefs  of  the  one  is  the  fame  thing  with  the  cheap- 
nefs  of  the  other.     The  policy  of  Portugal  is  in 
•this  refped  the  fame   as  the  ancient  policy  of 
Spain,    with   regard  to  all   its   colonies,    except 
Fernambuco  and  Marannon,  and  with  regard  to 
thefe  it  has  lately  adopted  a  ftill  worfe. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colo- 
nies free  to  all  their  fubje«fls,  who  may  carry  it  on 
from  all  the  diflferent  ports  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  who  have  occafion  for  no  other  licence 
than  the  common  difpatches  of  the  cuftomhoufe. 
In  this  cafe  the  number  and  difperfed  fituation 
of  the  different  traders  renders  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  enter  into  any  general  combination,  and 
their   competition    is  fufficient  to  hinder  them 
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*  °yO  ^  from  making  very  exorbitant  profits.  Under  Co 
liberal  a  policy  tb^  colonies  are  enabled  both  to 
fell  their  own  produce  and  to  buy  the  goods  of 
Europe  at  a  reafonable  price.  But  Ance  the 
diflblution  of  the  Plynnouth  connpany,  when  our 
colonies  were  but  in  their  infancy,  this  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  England.  It  has  generally 
too  been  that  of  France,  and  has  been  unifornnly 
fo  fince  the  difTolution  of  what,  in  England,  is 
comnnonly  called  their  MiHilTippi  company.  The 
profits  of  the  trade,  therefore,  which  France  and 
England  carry  on  with  their  colonies,  though  no 
doubt  fomewhat  higher  than  if  the  competition 
were  free  to  all  other  nations,  are,  however,  by  no 
means  exorbitant;  and  the  price  of  European 
goods  accordingly  is  not  extravagantly  high  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  colonies  of  either  of  thofe 
nations. 

In  the  exportation  of  their  own  furplus  pro- 
duce too,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  certain  com- 
modities  that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are 
confined  to  the  market  of  the  mother  country. 
Thefe  commodities  having  been  enumerated  in 
the  adt  of  navigation  and  in  fome  other  fubfe« 
quent  a6ts,  have  upon  that  account  been  called 
enumerated  commodities*  The  reft  are  called  »o»- 
enumeratedi  and  may  be  exported  dircdlly  to 
other  countries,  provided  it  is  in  Britifh  or  Plant- 
ation (hips,  of  which  the  owners  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  mariners  arc  Britifli  fubjefts. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are 
fome  of  the  moft  important  produftions  of  Ame- 
rica 
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rica  and    the  Weft   Indies ;    grain  of  all   forts,  ^  '^,^  **• 
lumber,  fait  provifions,  fifh,  fugar,  and  rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  Brft  and  principal  ob« 
]c6t  of  the  culture  of  all  new  colonies.  By  al- 
lowing them  a  very  cxtcnfivc  market  for  it,  the 
law  encourages  them  to  extend  this  culture  much 
beyond  the  confumption  of  a  thinly  inhabited 
country,  and  thus  to  provide  beforehand  an  ample 
fubfiftence  for  a  continually  increafing  popu- 
lation.    ■"    ■^'''    .■''  ■   -r^^tfe    eyfl'    '-"V..     •",:  ,^r  ,    _       : 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where 
timber  confequently  is  of  little  cr  no  value,  the 
expence  of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal 
obftacle  to  improvement.  By  allowing  the  co- 
lonies a  very  extenfive  market  for  their  lumber, 
the  law  endeavours  to  facilitate  improvement  by 
raifing  the  price  of  a  commodity  which  would 
otherwifc  be  of  little  value,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  make  fome  profit  of  what  would  other- 
wife  be  mere  expence. 

In  a  country  neither  half- peopled  nor  half- 
cultivated,  cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond  the 
confumption  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often 
upon  that  account  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it 
is  neceflary,  it  has  already  been  fliewn,  that  the 
price  of  cattle  fhould  bear  a  certain  proportion 
to  that  of  corn,  before  the  greater  part  of  the 
lands  of  any  country  can  be  improved.  By  al- 
lowing to  American  cattle,  in  all  fhapes,  dead 
and  alive,  a  very  extenfive  market,  the  law  en- 
deavours to  raife  the  value  of  a  commodity  of 
which  the  high  price  is  fo  very  eflentiai  to  im- 
proveoient.      The  ^ood  r^eds  of  this   liberty, 
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*  °^  K  however,  muft  be  fomewhat  diminifhed  by  the 
4th  of  George  III.  c.  15.  whicl>  puts  hides  and 
ikins  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and 
thereby  tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  An^crican 
cattle,'     .  "   ■>^*»'>«  ",i^.::.^'  _;=-|., 

To  increafe  the  (hipping  and  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain,  by  the  extcnfion  of  the  filherics  of 
our  colonies,    is  an  objeft  which  the  legiflature 
feems  to  have  had  almoft   cooftantly   in  view. 
Thofc  fifheries,  upon  this  account,  have  had  all 
the    encouragement    which    freedom    can    give 
them,    and    they    have    flourifticd    accordingly. 
The  New  England  fifliery  in  particular  was,  be- 
fore the  late  difturbanqes,   one  of  ^he  moft  im- 
portant,   perhaps,    in   the    world.      The   whale- 
fifhery,   which,   notwithftanding    an    extravagant 
bounty,  is  in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  fo  litde 
purpofe,    that  in   the    opinion  of   many  people 
(which  I  do  not,  however,   pretend  to  warrant) 
the  whole  produce   does   not  much  exceed  the 
value  of  the  bounties  which  are  annually  paid  for 
it,    is  in  New  England  carried  on  without  any 
bounty  to  a  very  great  extent.     Filh  is  one  of 
the    principal    articles    with    which    the    North 
Americans    trade  to   Spain,    Portugal,    and    th? 
Mediterranean.  .   i^^xn^n  -kcm    .  Uy 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commo- 
dity which  could  be  exported  only  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. But  in  173 1,  upon  a  reprefentation  of  the 
fiigar- planters,  its  exportation  was  permitted  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  reftridtions,  how- 
ever, with  which  this  liberty  was  granted,  joined 
to  the  high  price  of  fugar  in  Great  Britain,  have 

rendered 
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rendered  it,  in  a  great  meafure,  incffe£hial:  ^  ^^^  **• 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  dill  continue  tov 
be  almoft  the  fole  market  for  all  the  fugar  pr6- 
duced  in  the  Britilh  plantations.  Their  con- 
fumption  increafes  fo  fall;,  that,  though  in  conie- 
quence  of  the  increafing  improvement  of  Jamaica^ 
as  well  as  of  the  Ceded  Idands,  the  importation  of 
fugar  has  increafed  very  greatly  within  thefe 
twenty  yearsj  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries 
is  faid  to  be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade 
which  the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coafl:  of 
Africa,  from  which  they  bring  back  negroe  flavcs 


in  return. 


;«-^',;,.S)^o;.,> 


If  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America  in 
grain  of  all  forts,  in  fait  provifions,  and  in  fifh, 
had  been  put  into  the  enumeration,,  and  thereby 
forced  into  the  market  of  Great  Britain,  it  would 
have  interfered  too  much  with  the  produce  of  the 
induftry  of  our  own  people.  It  was  probably 
not  fo  much  from  any  regard  to  the  intereft  of 
America,  as  from  a  jealoufy  of  this  interference, 
that  thofe  important  commodities  have  not  only 
been  kept  out  of  the  enumeration,  but  that  the 
importation  into  Great  Britain  of  all  grain,  ex- 
cept rice,  and  of  all  fait  provifions,  has,  in  the  or- 
dinary ftate  of  the  law,  been  prohibited.   ^  ■^■^ - 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  ori- 
ginally be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Lumber  and  rice,  having  been  once  put  into  the 
enumeration,  when  they  were  afterwards  taken 
out  of  it,  were  confined,  as  to  the  European 
market,  to  the  countries  that  lie  fouth  of  Cape 
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»  o  o  ^  Finiiicrre*  By  the  6th  of  George  III.  c.  52.  all 
non-enumerated  commodities  were  fubjefted  td 
the  like  reftri^ion.  The  parts  of  Europe  which  lie 
fouth  of  Cape  Finiflerre,  are  not  manilfafturing 
countries;  and  we  were  lefs  jealous  of  the  colony 
(hips  carrying  home  from  them  any  itianufadlures 
which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  forts  i 
firft,  fuch  as  are  cither  the  peculiar  produce  of 
America,  or  as  cannot  be  produced,  or  at  lead 
are  not  produced,  in  the  mother  country.  Of 
this  kind  arcj  melaflfes,  coffee^  cocao-^nuts,  to> 
bacco,  pimento>  ginger,  whale-fins,  raw  filk, 
cotton-wool,  beaver,  and  other  peltry  of  Ame- 
rica, indigo,  fuftiCj  and  other  dying  woods: 
fecondly,  fuch  as  are  not  the  peculiar  produce  of 
America,  but  which  are  and  may  be  produced  ;n 
the  mother  country,  though  not  in  fuch  quan- 
tities as  to  fupply  the  greater  part  of  her  demand, 
which  is  principally  fupplied  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Of  this  kind  are  all  naval  Aores,  malls, 
yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  (kins,  pot 
and  pearl  aflies.  The  largeft  importation  of 
commodities  of  the  firft  kind  could  not  difcourage 
the  growth,  or  interfere  with  the  fale,  of  any  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  mother  country.  By  con- 
fining them  to  the  home  market,  our  merchants, 
it  was  expeded,  would  not  only  be.  enabled  to 
buy  them  cheaper  in  the  Plantations,  and  con- 
fequently  to  fell  them  with  a  better  profit  at 
home,  but  to  eftablifh  between  the  Plantations 
and  foreign  countries  an   advantageous  carrying 
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trade,  of  which  Great  Britain  was  neceflarily  to  ^  }^^^  **• 
be  the  center  or  r  \^rium,  as  the  European' 
country  into  which  .  lofe  commodities  were  firfl 
to  be  imported.  The  importation  of  commo« 
dities  of  the  fecond  kind  might  be  fo  managed 
too,  it  was  fuppofed,  as  to  interfere,  not  with 
the  fale  of  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  which  were 
produced  at  home,  but  with  that  of  tho(e  which 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries;  becaufe, 
by  means  of  proper  duties,  they  might  be  ren- 
dered always  (bmewhat  dearer  than  the  former, 
and  yet  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  the  latter. 
By  confining  fuch  commodities  to  the  home 
market,  therefore,  it  was  propofed  to  difcourage 
the  produce,  not  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  fome 
foreign  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade 
was  believed  to  be  unfavourable  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.     ^-- :-;: 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  co- 
lonies, to  any  other  country  but  Great  Britain, 
mafts,  yards,  and  bowfprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  tur- 
pentine, naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of 
timber  in  th&  colonies,  and  confequently  to  in- 
creafe  the  expence  of  clearing  their  lands,  the 
principal  obftacle  to  their  improvement.  But 
about  the  beginning  of  the  prefeni  century,  in 
1703,  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden 
endeavoured  to  raife  the  price  of  their  commodi- 
ties to  Great  Britain,  by  prohibiting  their  ex- 
portation,  except  in  their  own  (hips,  at  their 
own  price,  and  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  thought 
proper.  In  order  to  counteraft  this  notable 
piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to  render  herfelf 
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'  o  o  X  ag  much   as  poflible    independent,    not  only  of 
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Swedeh,  but  of  all  the  other  northern  powers^ 
Great  Britain  gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importa- 
tion df  riaval  (lores  from  America,  and  the  efFedb 
of  this  bounty  was  to  raife  the  price  of  timber  in 
America,  much  more  than  the  confinement  to 
the  home  market  could  lower  it;  and  as  both 
regulations  Were  enacted  at  the  fame  time,  their 
joint  effect  was  rather  to  encourage  than  to  dif. 
courage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America,    j^-         ' 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron  too  have  been  put 
among  the  enurtlerated  commodities,  yet  as, 
when  impbrted  from  America,  they  are  exempted 
from  confiderable  duties  to  which  they  are  fub* 
jedt  when  imported  from  any  other  country,  the 
one  part  of  the  regulation  contributes  more  to 
encourage  the  creftion  of  furnaces  in  America^ 
than  the  other  to  difcourage  it.  There  is  no 
manufa^utie  which  occafions  fo  great  a  confump- 
tion  of  wood  as  a  furnace,  or  which  can  contri- 
bute fo  much  to  the  clearing  of  a  country  over- 
grown with  it,         -^  ;"*    '  r 

The  tendency  of  fome  of  thefe  regulations  to 
raife  the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and  there- 
by to  facilitate  the  clearing  of  the  land,  was 
neither,  perhaps,  intended  nor  underftood  by 
the  legiflature.  Though  their  beneficial  cfi^eds, 
however,  have  been  in  this  refpeft  accidental, 
they  have  not  upon  that  account  been  lefs  real. 

The  moft  perfeft  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted 
between  the  Britifh  colonies  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and  in  the 
non-cnumerated  commodities.   Thofe  colonies  are 
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nAw  become  Co  populous  and  thriving,  that  eath  c  ha  p, 
of  thenn  iinds  in  fome  of  the  others  a  great  and 
extcnfivc  market  for  every  part  of  its  produce; 
All  of  them  taken  together,  they  make  a  great 
internal  market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  England,  however,  towards 
the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been  confined  chiefly 
ro  what  concerns  the  market  for  their  produce, 
either  in  its  rude  ftate,  or  in  what  may  be  called 
the  very  firft  ftage  of  manufadure.  The  more 
advanced  or  more  refined  manufactures  even  of 
the  colony  produce^  the  merchants  and  manu- 
fadurers  of  Great  Britain  chufe  to  referve  t6 
themfelves,  and  have  prevailed  upon  the  legifla- 
ture  to  prevent  their  cftablifhment  in  the  colo* 
nies,  fometimes  by  high  duties,  and  fometimes  by 
abfolute  prohibitions. 

While,  for  example,  Mufkovado  fugars  from 
the  Britilh  plantations,  pay  upon  importation 
only  6  J.  4  ^.  the  hundred  weight  j  white  fugars 
pay  I /.  IS.  id.i  and  refined,  either  double  or 
iingle,  in  loaves  4/.  is,  5^.TTr»  When  thofe 
high  duties  were  impofed.  Great  Britain  was 
the  fole,  and  (he  ftill  continues  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal market  to  which  the  fugars  of  the  Britifli 
colonies  could  be  exported.  They  amounted, 
therefore,  to  a  prohibition^  at  firft  of  claying 
or  refining  fugar  for  any  foreign  market,  and 
at  prefent  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  market, 
which  takes  off,  perhaps,  more  than  nine- tenths 
of  the  whole  produce.  The  manufaflure  of  clay- 
ing or  refining  fugar  accordingly,  though  it  has 
flourifhed  in  all  the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  has 
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*  ^'j^'^bcen  little  cultivated  in  any  of  thofe  of  England, 
except  for  the  market  of  the  colonies  themfelves. 
While  Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
there  was  a  refinery  of  fugar,  by  claying  at 
Jeaft,  upon  alnnoft  every  plantation.  Since  it  fell 
into  thofe  of  the  Englidi,  alnnoft  all  works  of 
this  kind  have  been  given  up,  and  there  are  at 
prefent,  Odlober  17731  I  am  aflured,  not  above 
two  or  three  remaining  in  the  iftand.  At  pre- 
fent, however,  by  an  indulgence  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  clayed  or  refined  fugar,  if  reduced  from 
loaves  into  powder,  is  commonly  imported  as 
Muikovado. 

While  Great  Britain  encoQrages  in  America 
the  manufadures  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  by  ex- 
empting them  from  duties  to  which  the  like 
commodities  arc  fubjed  when  imported  from  any 
other  country,  fhe  impofes  an  abfolute  prohibi- 
tion upon  the  ercAion  of  fteel  furnaces  and  flit- 
mills  in  any  of  her  American  plantations.  She 
will  not  fuffer  her  colonies  to  work  in  thofe  more 
refined  manufaflures  even  for  their  own  con- 
fumption ;,  but  infifts  upon  their  purchafing  of 
her  rherchants  and  manufadurers  all  goods  of 
this  kind  which  they  have  occafion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  carriage 
by  land  upon  horfebaek,  or  in  a  cart,  of  hats,  of 
wools  and  woollen  goods,  of  the  produce  of 
America  j  a  regulation  which  effc6lually  prevents 
the  eftablilhment  of  any  manufacture  of  fuch 
commodities  for  diftant  fale,  and  confines  the 
induftry  of  her  coionifts    in   this  way  to   fuch 
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coarfe  and  houfehold  manufaftures,  as  a  private  ^  ^^^  ''• 
family  commonly  makes  for  its  own  ufe,  or  for 
that  of  feme  of  its  neighbours  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince.    .     .  .  r 

To  prohibit  a  great  people,  however,  trortt 
making  all  that  they  can  of  every  part  of  their 
own  produce,  or  from  employing  thi^ir  (lock  and 
induttry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  moil  advan- 
tageous to  themfelves,  is  a  manifeft  violation  of 
the  mofl:  facred  rights  of  mankind.  Unjufl:, 
however,  as  fuch  prohibitions  may  be,  they  have 
not  hitherto  been  very  hurtful  to  the  colonies. 
Land  is  ftill  fo  cheap,  and,  confequently,  labour 
fo  dear  among  them,  that  they  can  import  from 
the  mother  country  almoft  all  the  more  refined 
or  more  advanced  manufaflures  cheaper  than 
they  could  make  them  for  themfelves.  Though 
they  had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited  from 
eftablifhing  fuch  manufaftures,  yet  in  their  prefenc 
(late  of  improvement,  a  regard  to  their  own  in- 
tereft  would,  probably,  have  prevented  them  from 
doing  fo.  In  their  prefent  (late  of  improvement, 
thofe  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  cramping 
their  indudry,  or  reftraining  it  from  any  employ- 
ment to  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own 
accord,  are  only  impertinent  badges  of  flavery 
impofed  upon  them,  without  any  fufficient  rea- 
fon,  by  the  groundlefs  jealoufy  of  the  merchants 
and  manufa6lurers  of  the  mother  country.  In  a 
more  advanced  (late  they  might  be  really  oppref- 
five  and  infupportable. 

Great  Britain  too,  as  (he  confines  to  her  own 
market  fom(S^f  the  mod  important  produdlions 
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■  o^  ^  of  the  colonies,  fo  in  compcnfation  (he  gives  to 
fome  of  them  an  advantage  tn  that  market; 
fometimes  by  impofing  higher  duties  upon  the 
like  produdlions  when  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  forrietimes  by  giving  bounties  upon 
their  importation  from  the  colonies.  In  the  firft 
way  (he  gives  an  advantage  in  the  home  market 
to  the  fugar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of  her  own  co- 
lonies,  and  in  the  feeond  to  their  raw  filk,  to 
their  hemp  and  flax,  to  their  indigo,  to  their 
navai-ftoresj  and  to  their  building- timber.  This 
lecond  way  of  encouraging  the  colony  produce 
by  bounties  upon  importation,  is,  fo  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  peculiar  to  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  firft  is  not.  Portugal  does  not  con- 
tent herfelf  with  impofing  higher  duties  upon 
the  importation  of  tobacco  from  any  other 
country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  fevcrefl:  pe- 
nalties.  >i'^i;tl    :'v't>;     jt^   Uini)  of^^i.-^    ^/J.    .,j.   . 

"With  regard  to  the  importation  of  goods  from 
Europe,  England  has  likewifc  dealt  more  libe- 
rally with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation.  ^ 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  almoft  always  th6 
half,  generally  a  larger  portion,  and  fometimes 
the  whole  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back 
upon  their  exportation  to  any  foreign  country. 
Ko  independent  foreign  country,  it  was  eafy  to 
forefee,  would  receive  them  if  they  came  to  it 
loaded  with  the  heavy  duties  to  which  almoft  all 
foreign  goods  are  fubjeftcd  on  their  importation 
into  Great  Britain.  Unlefs,  therefore,  fome 
part  of  thofc  duties  was  drawn  back  upon  ex- 
portation, 
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portatiori,  .lure  was  an  end  of  the  carrying  trade;  ^  "..'^  ^' 
a  trade  fo    much    favoured    by   the    mercantile 

fyftem.'i-'     .'"i'l*.  i^it^u     i^Mii'^qnit    :{U    f-S' r MriOifOi^ 

Our  colonies,  however,  arc  by  no  means  in- 
dependent foreign  countries  j  and  Great  Britain 
having  aflumcd  to  hcrfclf  the  exclufive  right  of 
fupplying  them  with  all  goods  from  Europe, 
might  have  forced  them  (in  the  fame  manner  as 
other  countries  have  done  their  colonies)  to  re- 
ceive fuch  goods  loaded  with  all  the  fame  du-^ 
tics  which  they  paid  in  the  mother  country. 
Bur,  on  the  contrary,  till  1763,  the  fame  draw- 
backs were  paid  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  foreign  goods  to  our  colonies  as 
10  any  independent  foreign  country.  In  1763, 
indeed,  by  the  4th  of  Geo.  III.  c.  15.  this 
indulgence  was  a  good  deal  abated,  and  it 
was  enafled,  "  That  no  part  of  the  duty  called 
"  the  old  fubfidy  ftiould  be  drawn  back  for  any 
*'  goods  of  the  growth,  produdion,  or  manu- 
**  fafture  of  Europe  or  the  Eaft  Indies,  which 
««  jfhould  be  exported  from  this  kingdom  to  any 
"  Britilh  colony  or  pfantation  in  America; 
««  wines,  white  callicoes  and  muQins  excepted." 
Before  this  law,  many  different  forts  of  foreign 
goods  might  have  been  bought  cheaper  in  the 
plantations  than  in  the  mother  country;  and 
fome  may  (till. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  con- 
cerning the  colony  trade,  the  merchants  who 
carry  it  on,  it  muft  be  obferved,  have  been  the 
principal  advifers.  We  muft  not  wonder,  there- 
-        C  c  3  fbre^ 
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BOOK  fore,  if,  in  the  greater  part  of  them,  their  in- 
tercft  has  been  more  confidcred  than  cither  that 
of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother  country. 
In  their  exclufive  privilege  of -ilipplying  the  colo- 
nies with  all  the  goods  which  ihey  wanted  frona 
Europe,  and  of  purchafing  all  fuch  parts  of  their 
furplus  produce  as  could  not  interfere  with  any 
of  the  trades  which  they  themfclves  carried  on  at 
home,  the  intereft  of  the  colonies  was  facrificcd 
to  the  intereft  of  thofe  merchants.  In  allowing 
;he  fame  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of 
the  greater  part  of  European  and  Eaft-Indi^ 
goods  to  the  colonies,  as  upon  their  re-export- 
ation to  any  independent  country,  the  intereft 
of  the  mother  country  was  facrificed  to  it,  even 
according  to  the  mercantile  ideas  of  that  inte- 
reft. It  was  for  the  intereft  of  the  merchants 
to  pay  as  little  as  poffible  for  the  foreign  goods 
which  they  fent  to  the  colonies,  and,  confe- 
quently,  to  get  back  as  much  as  poffible  of  the 
duties  which  they  advanced  upon  their  importa- 
tion into  Great  Britain.  They  might  thereby 
be  enabled  to  fell  in  tH^  colonies,  either  the  fame 
quantity  of  goods  with  a  greater  profit,  or  a 
greater  quantity  with  the  fame  profit,  and,  con- 
fequently,  to  gain  fomething  either  in  the  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  was,  likewife,  for  the  in- 
tereft of  the  colonies  to  get  all  fuch  goods  as 
cheap  and  in  as  great  abundance  as  poffible. 
But  this  might  not  always  be  for  the  intereft  of 
the  mother  country.  She  might  frequently 
fqffcr  both  in  her  revenue,    by  giving  back  a 
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great  part  of  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  upon  ^  ^,^  **• 
the  importation  of  fuch  ^oods ;  and  in  her  ma- 
nufafturcs,  by  being  underfold  in  the  colony  mar- 
ket, in  confequence  of  the  eafy  terms  upon  which 
foreign  manufactures  could  be  carried  thither  by 
means  of  thofc  drawbacks.  The  progrefs  of  the 
linen  manufafturc  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  com- 
monly faid,  has  been  a  good  deal  retarded  by  the 
drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation  of  German 
linen  to  the  American  colonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with 
regard  to  the  trade  of  her  colonies  has  been 
didlated  by  the  fame  mercantile  fpirit  as  that  of 
other  nations,  it  has,  however,  upon  the  whole,, 
been  lefs  illiberal  and  opprelHve  than  that  of  any 
of  them. 

In  every  thing,  except  their  foreign  trade,  the 
liberty  of  the  Englilh  colonifts  to  manage  their 
own   affairs  their  own   way  is  complete.      It  is 
in  every  refped  equal   to  that  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  home,    and   is  fccured   in   the   fame 
manner,  by  an  affembly  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  people,  who  claim  the  fole  right  of  impofing 
taxes  for  the  ibpport  of  the  colony  government. 
The    authority   of  this   affembly  over-awes   the 
executive   power,    and   neither   the  meaneft   nor 
the  mod  obnoxious  colonift,  as  long  as  he  obeys 
the  law,  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  refent- 
ment,  either  of  the  governor,   or  of  any  other 
civil  or  military  officer   in  the   province.      The 
colony  affemblies,     though,    like   the   houfe   of 
commons  in  England,  they  are  not  always  a  very 
equal  reprefcntation  of  the  people,  yet  they  ap- 
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^  ^fY  ^  r^'oath  more  nearly  to  that  chara^er ;  and  as  the 
*'  vc  (i^jwr  either  has  not  the  means  to 
V  iu,  «  them,  Of,  on  accoupt  of  the  fupport 
ivhich  It  receives  fronn  the  mother  country,  is 
r>ot  under  the  neceffity  ot  doing  fo,  they  arc  per- 
haps in  genei.n  more  influenced  by  the  inclina- 
j:ions  of  their  conftitucncs.  The  councils,  which, 
In  the  colony  legiOatures,  correfpond  to  the 
houfe  of  lords  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  com> 
pofed  of  an  hereditary  nobility.  In  fome  of  the 
colonics,  as  in  three  of  the  governments  of  New 
England,  thofe  councils  are  not  appointed  by 
the  king,  but  chofen  by  the  repicfentativcs  of 
the  people.  In  none  of  the  Englilh  colonies  is 
there  any  hereditary  nobility.  In  all  of  them, 
indeed,  as  in  all  other  free  countries,  the  dc- 
fcendant  of  an  old  colony  family  is  more  re* 
fpedted  than  an  upftart  of  equal  merit  and  for- 
tune :  but  he  is  only  more  reCpefbed,  and  he  has 
no  privileges  by  which  Ic  can  be  troublefome  to 
his  neighbours.  Before  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  difturbances,  the  colony  aflemblies 
had  not  only  the  legiflative,  but  a  part  of  the 
executive  power.  In  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Ifland,  they  cledled  the  governor.  In  the  other 
colonies  they  appointed  the  revenue  officers  who 
colledled  the  taxes  impofed  by  thofe  refncftiva 
aflemblies,  to  whom  thr^^?  officers  were  i^TuT^e- 
diately  refponfible.  There  is  more  ;..iit/, 
therefore,  among  the  Englifli  colonifts,  than 
nmong  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country. 
T,;  T  manners  are  more  republican,  and  their 
gv"^,r  vTicnt  i;!  thofe  of  three  of  the  provinces  of 
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New  England  in  particular,  have  hitherto  been  chap. 
more  republican  too.    zfi'i   'n*iii        'wori    ovciuiv'j, 
Thb   abfokitc  governnncnts   of  Spain,   Portu- 
gal, and  France,  on  the  contrary,  take  place*  ia 
their    colonies;     and    the     dif  --etionary     powers 
which   fuch  governments  comnnonly  delegate  ta 
all  their  inferior  officers  are,  on  account  of  the 
great    diftance,     naturally    exercifed    there    witl^ 
more  th  .1    ordinary  violence.     Under  all   abfo-f 
lute   ^  .^     m    ?nts   there  is   nnore   liberty  in  the 
(a^i.aJ  than  in  any   other  part  of  the  country, 
'f'he    lo/ereign    himfelf  can  never    have   either 
.ntereft   or   inclination   to    pervert   the  order  of 
jufticc,    or   to   opprefs    the    great   body    of  the 
people.     In   the   capital   his   prefence  over-awes 
more  or  lefs  all  his  inferior  officers,  who  in  thd 
remoter  provinces,  from  whence   the  complaints 
of  the  people  are  lefs  likely  to  reach  him,  caii 
cxcrcife  their   tyranny   with   much   more   Mcty, 
But  the  European  colonies  in  America  are  more 
remote  than  the  moft  diftant  provinces  of  the 
greateft    empires  which   had   ever   been   known 
before.     The  government  of  the  Englifh  colonicj 
is  perhaps  the  only  one  whirh,   fince  the  world 
began,   could  give  perfeifl  fecurity  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  fo  very  diftant  a  province.     The  ad- 
miniftration   of  the    French    colonies,    however, 
has  always   been   conduced    with   more  gentle- 
nefs  and  moderation  than  that  of  the  Spanifli  and 
Portuguefe.     This  fuperiority  of  condufb  is  fuic- 
able  both  to  the  charafter  of  the  French  nation, ' 
and  to  what  forms  the  character  of  every  nation, 
the  nature  of  theu*  government,   which,  though  5 
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®  9^^  ^  arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparifon  with  that  of 
Great  Britain,  is  legal  and  free  in  comparifon 
with  thofe  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  ^tv**    ' 

s  It  is  in  the  progrefs  of  the  North  American 
colonies,  however,  that  the  fupcriority  of  the 
Englilh  policy  chiefly  appears.  The  progrefs  of 
the  fugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  at  lead 
equal,  perhaps  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  of  England;  and  yet  the  fugar 
colonies  of  England  enjoy  a  free  government 
nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  takes 
place  in  her  colonies  of  North  America.  But 
the  fugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  dilcouraged, 
like  thofe  of  England,  from  refining  their  owi) 
fugar;  and,  what  is  of  ftill  greater  importance, 
the  genius  of  their  government  naturally  intro- 
duces a  better  management  of  their  negro  flaves. 

In  all  European  colonies  the  culture  of  the 
fugar'Cane  is  carried  on  by  negro  flaves.  The 
conftitution  of  thofe  who  have  been  born  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  Europe,  could  not,  it  is  fup- 
pofcd,  fupport  the  labour  of  digging  the  ground 
under  the  burning  fun  of  the  Weft  Indies;  and 
the  culture  of  the  f«gar-cane,  as  it  is  managed 
at  prefent,  is  all  hand  labour,  though,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  drill  plough  might  be  in- 
troduced into  it  with  great  advantage.  But,  as 
the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  the  cultivation  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattle,  depend  ViCry 
much  upon  the  good  management  of  thofe  cat- 
tle; fo  the  profit  and  fuccefs  of  that  which  is 
carried  on  by  fla  ?s,  muft  depend  equally  upon 
the  good  management  of  thofe  flaves ;  and  in  the 
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good  management  of  their  flavcs  the  French  ^  "  ^  **• 
planters,  1  think  it  is  generally  allowed,  are  fu- 
perior  to  the  Englifh.  The  law,  fo  far  as  it 
gives  fome  weak  proteflion  to  the  flave  againft 
the  violence  of  his  matter,  is  likely  to  be  better 
executed  in  a  colony  where  the  government  ia 
in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  than  in  one  where 
it  is  altogether  free.  In  every  country  where  the 
unfortunate  law  of  flavery  is  eftabliflied,  the 
magiftrate,  when  he  protefts  the  flave,  inter- 
meddles in  fome  meafure  in  the  management  of 
the  private  property  of  the  matter  j  and,  in  a 
free  country,  where  the  matter  is  perhaps  either 
a  member  of  the  colony  affcmbly,  or  an  elector 
of  fuch  a  member,  he  dare  not  do  this  but  with 
the  greateft  caution  and  circumfpedion.  The 
refpeft  which  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  matter, 
renders  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  proteA  the 
flave.  But  in  a  country  where  the  government 
is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary,  where  it  is  ufual 
for  the  magiftrate  to  intermeddle  even  in  the 
management  of  the  private  property  of  indi- 
viduals, and  to  fend  them,  perhaps,  a  lettre  de 
cachet  if  they  do  not  manage  it  according  to  his 
liking,  it  is  much  eafier  for  him  to  give  fome 
proteftion  to  the  flave;  and  common  humanity 
naturally  difpofes  him  to  do  fo.  The  proieAion 
of  the  magiftrate  renders  the  flave  lefs  con- 
tenrvptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  mafter,  who  is 
thereby  induced  to  confider  him  with  more  re- 
gard, and  to  treat  him  with  more  gentlenefs. 
Gentle  ufage  renders  the  flave  not  only  more 
faithful,    but   more    intelligent,     and    therefore, 
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BooKupon  a  double  account,  more  ufeful.  He  ap- 
proaches more  to  the  condition  of  a  free  fervant, 
and  may  poflefs  fome  degree  of  integrity  and 
attachment  to  his  matter's  intercft,  virtues  which 
frequently  belong  to  free  fervants^  but  which 
never  can  belpng  to  a  flave,  who  is  treated  as 
flaves  commonly  are  in  countries  where  the  mafter 
is  pcrfeftly  free  and  fecure.     -  v    -^^^h  «»    "    ^ 

That  the  condition  of  a  flave  is  better  under 
an  arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I 
believe,  fupported  by  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  In  the  Roman  hiftory,  the  firft  time 
we  read  of  the  magiftratc  interpofing  to  protect 
the  flave  from  the  violence  of  his  mafter,  is 
under  the  emperors.  When  Vedius  Pollio,  in 
the  prefence  of  Auguftus,  ordered  one  of  his 
flaves,  who  had  committed  a  flight  fault,  to  be 
cut  into  pieces,  and  thrown  into  his  fifli-pond  in 
Order  to  feed  his  fifties^  the  emperor  commanded 
him,  with  indignation,  to  emancipate  imme- 
diately, not  only  that  flave,  but  all  the  others 
that  belonged  to  him.  Under  the  republic  no 
magiftrate  could  have  had  authority  enough  to 
protect  the  flave,  much  lefs  to  punifti  the  mafter. 
The  ftock,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  which  has 
improved  the  fugar  colonies  of  France,  par^ 
ticularly  the  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  has 
been  raifed  almoft  entirely  from  the  gradual  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  thofe  colonies.  It 
has  been  almoft  altogether  the  produce  of  the 
foil  and  of  the  induftry  of  the  colonifts,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  that  pro- 
duce gradually  accumulated  by  gopd  manage- 
,..-.  .  I  ment, 
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ment,  and  employed  in  raifing  a  ftill  greater  ^  ^j^  p. 
produce.  But  the  (lock  which  has  impoved  and 
cultivated  the  fugar  colonies  of  England  has,  a 
great  part  of  it,  been  fent  out  from  England, 
and  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  the  pro- 
duce, of  the  foil  and  induftry  of  the  colonifts. 
The  prolpcrity  of  the  Englifh  fugar  colonies  has 
been,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the  great 
riches  of  England,  of  which  a  part  has  over- 
flowed, if  one  may  fay  fo,  upon  thofe  colonies. 
But  the  profperity  of  the  fugar  colonies  of  France 
has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  good  conduft  of 
the  colonifts,  which  muft  therefore  have  had 
fome  fuperiority  over  that  of  the  Englilh  j  and 
*his  fuperiority  has  been  remarked  in  nothing 
fo  much  as  in  the  good  management  of  their 
flaves.   'L:-  V  i  ■  '    '    -  : .  .         -   i. . 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the 
policy  of  the  different  European  nations  Mvith 
regard  to  their  colonies.  .        - 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very 
little  to  boaft  of,  either  in  the  original  eftablilh- 
ment,  or,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal  go- 
vernment, in  the  fubfcquent  profperity  of  the 
colonies  of  America. 

Folly  and  injuftice  feem  to  have  been  the 
principles  which  prefided  over  and  direded  the 
firft  project  of  cftablilhing  thofe  colonies;  the 
folly  of  hunting  after  gold  and  filver  mines,  and 
the  injuftice  of  coveting  the  poflefrion  of  a  coun- 
try whofe  harmlefs  natives,  far  from  having  ever 
injured  the  people  of  Europe,  had  received  the 
■  *-      -•■.■.■ .'.    .V.  :..,,.,.        firft 
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^  °v?  '^  ^'^^  adventurers  with  every  mark  of  kindnefs  and 
hofpitality.  *  •        -  »^ 

The  adventurers,  indeed,  who  formed  feme 
of  the  later  cftablilhments,  joined,  to  the  chi- 
merical projed  of  finding  gold  and  filver  mines, 
other  motives  more  realbnable  and  more  laud- 
able; but  even  thefe.  motives  do  very  little 
honour  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 

The  Englifh  puritans,  reftrained  at  home, 
fled  for  freedom  to  America,  and  eftablifhed 
there  the  four  governments  of  New  England. 
The  Englifli  catholics,  treated  with  much 
greater  injuftice,  cllablifhed  that  of  Maryland} 
the  Quakers,  that  of  Pennfylvania.  The  Portu- 
guefe  Jews,  perfecuted  by  the  inquifition,  ftript 
of  their  fortunes,  and  banifhed  to  Brazil,  intro- 
duced, by  their  example,  fome  fort  of  order 
and  induftry  among  the  tranfported  felons  and 
ftrumpets,  by  whom  that  colony  was  originally 
peopled,  and  taught  them  the  culture  of  the 
fugar-cane.  Upon  all  thefe  different  occafions 
it  was,  not  the  wifdom  and  policy,  but  the  dif- 
order  and  injuftice  of  the  European  governments, 
which  peopled  and  cultivated  America. 

In  effefluating  fome  of  the  moft  important  of 
thefe  cftablilhments,  the  different  governments 
of  Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in  projefting 
them.  The  conqueft  of  Mexico  was  the  projeft, 
not  of  the  council  of  Spain,  but  of  a  governor 
of  Cuba ;  and  it  was  effeduated  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  bold  adventurer  to  whom  it  was  entrufted, 
in  fpite  of  every  thing  which  that  governor,  who 
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foori  repented  of  having  tmfted  fuch  a  perfori,  c  h^a  h. 
could  do  to  thwart  it.     The  conquerors  of  Chili 
and  Peru,    and  of  almoft  all  the  other  Spanifti 
fettlements  upon  jihe  continent  of  America,  car- 
ried out  with  them  no  other  public  encourage- 
ment, but  a  general  permilTion  to  make  fettle- 
ments and  conquefts  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain.     Thofe  adventures  were  all  at  the  private 
rifk  and  expence  of  the  adventurers.     The  go- 
vernment of  Spain  contributed  fcarce  any  thing 
to  any  of  them.     That  of  England  contributed 
as  little  towards  efFeduating  the  eftablifhment  of 
fome  of  its   moft  important  colonies   in  North 
America. 

When  thofe  eftablilhments  were  efFeduated^ 
and  had  become  fo  confidcrable  as  to  attrad  the 
attention  of  the  mother  country,  the  firfl:  regu- 
lations which  fhe  made  with  regard  to  them  had 
always  in  view  to  fecure  to  herfelf  the  monopol/ 
of  their  commerce  j  to  confine  their  market,  and 
to  enlarge  her  own  at  their  expence,  and,  con- 
fequently,  rather  to  damp  and  difcourage,  than 
to  quicken  and  forward  the  courfe  of  their  pro- 
fperity.  In  the  different  ways  in  which  this  mo- 
nopoly has  been  exercifed,  confifts  one  of  the 
moft  efTcntial  differences  in  the  policy  of  the  dif- 
ferent European  nations  with  regard  to  their 
colonies.  The  beft  of  them  all,  that  of  England, 
is  only  Ibmcwhat  lefs  illiberal  and  oppreffive  than 
that  of  any  of  the  reft. 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  of 
Europe  contributed  either  to  the  firft  eflablifh-- 
ymnt,  or  to  the  prefent  grandeur  of  the  colonies 
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■  °  o  K  of  America  ?  In  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only^ 
it  has  contributed  a  good  deal.  Magna  virum 
mater!  It  bred  and  formed  the  men  who  were 
capable  of  atchieving  fuch  great  adtions,  and  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  fo  great  an  empire ;  and 
there  is  no  other  quarter  of  the  world  of  which 
the  policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or  has  ever 
aftually  and  in  fad  formed  fuch  men.  The  co- 
lonies owe  to  the  policy  of  Europe  the  education 
and  great  views  of  their  aftive  and  enterprifing 
founders  j  and  fome  of  the  greateft  and  mod  im- 
portant of  them,  fo  far  as  concerns  their  internal 
government,  owe  to  it  fcarce  any  thing  clfc» 


'ff. 


Part   Third. 

Of  the  Advantages  which  Europe  has  derived  from 
the  Difcovery  of  America^  and  from  that  of  a 
Pajfage  to  the  Eaji  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  • 

otJCH  are  the  advantages  which  the  colonies 
of  America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of 
Europe. 

What  are   thofe  which    Europe   has   derived 
from  the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America? 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  firft,  into 
the  general  advantages  which  Europe,  confidered 
as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  thofe 
great  events  j  and,  fecondly,  into  the  particular 
advantages  which  each  colonizing  country  has 
derived  from  the  colonies  which  particularly  be- 
:     "         '^      '  '      '  long 
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long  to  it,    in   confequence  of  the  authority  or  ^  ^^^  '*' 
dominion  which  it  exercifes  over  them. 

The  general  advantages  which  Europe,  con- 
fidered  as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from 
the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  con- 
fift,  firft,  in  the  increafe  of  its  enjoyments  \  and 
fccondly,  in  the  augmentation  of  its  induftry. 

The  furplus  produce  of  America,  imported^ 
into  Europe,  furnifhes  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  continent  with  a  variety  of  commodities 
which  they  could  not  otherwife  have  pofiefled, 
fome  for  conveniency  and  ufe,  fome  for  pleafure, 
and  fome  for  ornament,  and  thereby  contributes 
to  increafe  their  enjoyments.        '  ' '  '"■'    '" 

The  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America, 
it  will  readily  be  allowed,  have  contributed  to 
augment  the  induftry,  firH:,  of  all  the  countries 
which  trade  to  it  direclly ;  fuch  as  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, France,  and  England ;  and  fecondly,  of 
all  thofe  which,  without  trading  to  it  diredlly, 
fend,  through  the  medium  of  other  countries, 
goods  to  it  of  their  own  produce  ;  fuch  as  Auf- 
irian  Flandefs,  and  fome  provinces  of  Germanv', 
which,  through  the  medium  of  the  countries  be- 
fore mentioned,  fend  to  it  a  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  linen  and  other  goods.  All  fuch  coun- 
tries have  evidently  gained  a  more  extenfive 
market  for  their  furplus  produce,  and  itiull  con- 
fequently  have  been  encourigSd  to  increafe  its 
quantity. 

But,  that  thrtfe  great  ev^rit^  fliould  like\^ire 
have  cttnltributed  to  encourage  the  induftry  of 
countries,   fuch  as  Hungary  and  Poland,  vvhkh 
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■  **,^  ^  »Tnay  never,  perhaps,  have  fent  a  fmgle  commo- 
dity of  their  own   produce   to   America,   is  not> 
^.perhaps,  altogether  fo  evident.     That  thofe  events 
have    done    fo,    however,    cannot    be    doubted* 
iSoiiic  part  of  the  produce   of  America  is  con- 
^  fumed    in   Hungary  and   Poland,    and    tliere  is 
!  fomc  demand  there  for  the  fugar,  chocolate,  and 
'  tobacco>  of  tlwt  new  cjuarttr  of  the  world.     But 
thofe  commodities  mu(t  be  purchafed  with  fome- 
thing  which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  induftry 
of   Hungary   and    Poland,    or    with    fomething 
which  had  been  purchafed  with  fome  part  of  that 
produce.      Thofe   commodities   of  America  are 
new   values,     new    equivalents,    introduced    into 
•  Hungary  and  Poland  to  be  exchanged  there  for 
. '  the  fur  pi  us  produce  of  thofe  countries.     By  being 
carried  thither  they  create  a  new  and  more  cx- 
tenfive  market  for  that  furplus  produce.      They 
raife  its  value,  and  thereby  contribute  to  encou- 
rage its  increafe.      Though   no   part  of  it  may 
'  ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  carried  to 
other  countries  which  purchafe  it  with  a  part  of 
'  their  fhare  of  the  furplus  produce  of  America ; 
and  it  may  find  a  market  by  means  of  the  circu- 
lation of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put  into 
motion  by  the  furplus  produce  of  America. 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contri- 
buted to  increafe  the  enjoyments,  and  to  aug- 
ment  the  induftry  of  countries  which,  not  only 
never  fent  any  commodities  to  America,  but 
'  never  received  any  from  it.  Even  fuch  countries 
may  have  received  a  greater  abundance  of  other 
'  comnrioditics  from  countries  of  which  the  furplus 
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produce   had  been  augmented  by   means  of  thd  ^  ^^^  ^* 
American  trade.     This  greater  abundance,  as  it' 
muft  neceflTarily  have  increafed  their  enjoyments, 
fo  it  muft  likewife  have  augmented  their  induf- 
try.     A   greater  number  of  new  equivalents  of 
fome  kind  or  other  muft  have  been  prefented  to 
them  to  be  exchanged  for  the  furplus  produce  of 
that  induftry.      A  more  extenfive  market  muft 
have  been  created  for  that  furplus  produce,  fo  as 
to  raifc  its  value,  and  thereby  encouraged  its  in- 
creafe.      The    mafs    of    commodities    annually 
thrown  into  the  great   circle  of  European  com- 
merce,   and  by  its   various  revolutions    annually 
diftributed  among  all  the  different  nations  com- 
prehended within  it,    muft  have  been  augmented 
by  the  whole  furplus  produce  of  America.      A 
greater   (hare   of  this   greater  mafs,   therefore,  is 
likely  to  have  fallen  to  each  of  thofe  nations,  to 
have  increafed  their  enjoyments,  and  augmented 
their  induftry.     ^,      ^.,,^,  ,        .  ^  ^,  ^^^     .^  ^, 

The  exclufive  trade  of  the  mother  countries 
tends  to  diminifh,  or,  at  leaft,  to  keep  down  be- 
low what  they  would  other  wife  rife  to,  both  the 
enjoyments  and  induftry  of  all  thofe  nations  in 
general,  and  of  the  American  colonies  in  parti- 
cular. Jt  is  a  dead  weight  upon  the  aftion  of 
one  of  the  great  fprings  which  puts  into  motion 
a  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  mankind.  By  ren* 
dcring  the  colony  produce  dearer  in  all  other 
countries,  it  leflens  its  confumption,  and  thereby 
cramps  the  induftry  of  the  colonies,  and  both  the 
enjoyments  and  the  induftry  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, \vhich  both  enjoy  lefs  when  they  pay  more 
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"  ^iv  ^  ^^^  ^^'^^  ^'^^y  C"j^y»  ^"^  produce  Icfs  when  they 
get  lefs  for  what  they  produce.  By  rendering 
the  produce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in  the 
colonies,  it  cramps,  in  the  fame  manner,  the  in- 
duftry  of  all  other  countries,  and  both  the  enjoy- 
ments and  the  induftry  of  the  colonies.  It  is  a 
clog  which,  for  the  fuppofed  benefit  of  fome  par- 
ticular countries,  embarrriffes  the  pleafures,  and 
encumbers  the  induftry  of  all  other  countries  j 
but  of  the  colonies  more  than  of  any  other.  It 
not  only  excludes,  as  much  as  pofiible,  all  other 
countries  from  one  particular  market;  but  it 
confines,  as  much  as  poffible,  the  colonies  to  one 
particular  market:  and  the  difference  is  very 
great  between  being  excluded  from  one  particj. 
lar  market,  when  all  others  are  open,  and  being 
confined  to  one  particular  marker,  when  all 
others  arc  Ihut  up.  The  furplus  produce  of  the 
colonies,  however,  is  the  original  fource  of  all 
that  increafe  of  enjoyments  and  induftry  which 
Europe  derives  from  the  difcovery  and  coloniza- 
tion of  America ;  and  the  exclufive  trade  of  the 
mother  countries  tends  to  render  this  fource 
much  lefs  abundant  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 

The  particular  advantages  which  each  colo- 
nizing country  derives  from  the  colonics  which 
particularly  belong  to  it,  are  of  two  different 
kinds ;  firft,  thofe  common  advantages  which 
every  empire  derives  from  the  provinces  fubje6b 
t6  its  dominion  j  and,  fecondly,  thofe  peculiar 
advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from 
provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature  as  the 
tluropean  colonies  of  America.. 
"^'^'     "  -    ^    -  '       ■'■     THt 
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The  common  advantages  which  every  empire  ^  ^^j^  **• 
derives  from  the  provinces  fubje(fl  to  its  domi- 
nion, confifl,  firft,  in  the  military  force  which 
they  furnifli  for  its  defence  j  and,  fecondly,  in 
the  revenue  which  they  furnifh  for  the  fupport  of 
its  civil  government.  The  Roman  colonies  fur- 
nifhcd  occafionally  both  the  one  and  the  other. 
The  Greek  colonies,  fometimes,  furnifhed  a  mi- 
litary force  i  but  fcldom  any  revenue.  They 
feldom  acknowledged  themfelves  fubjedt  to  the 
dominion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were  gene- 
rally her  allies  in  war,  but  very  feldom  her  fub- 
jefls  in  peace.  '■   •     •        '    '  ' 

The  European  colonies  of  America  have  never 
yet  furnifhed  any  military  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  mother  country.  The  military  force  has 
never  yet  been  fufficient  for  their  own  defence; 
and  in  the  different  wars  in  which  the  mother 
countries  have  been  engaged,  the  defence  of 
their  colonies  has  generally  occafioned  a  very 
confiderabie  diftradion  of  the  military  force  of 
thofe  countries.  In  this  rerpe<5t,  therefore,  all 
the  European  colonies  iiave,  without  exception, 
been  a  caufe  rather  of  weaknefs  than  6f  ftrength 
to  their  refpe6live  mother  countries. 

The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  only  have 
contributed  any  revenue  towards  the  defence  of 
the  mother  country,  or  the  fupport  of  her  civil 
government.  The  taxes  which  have  been  levied 
upon  thofe  of  other  European  nations,  upon 
thofe  of  England  in  particular,  have  feldom  been 
equal  to  the  expence  laid  out  upon*  them  in  time 
of   peace,    and   never    fufficient    to   defray    that 
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B  o^o  K  which  they  occaf.oned  in  time  of  war.  Such 
colonies,  therefore,  have  been  a  fourcc  of  cxpente 
and  not  of  revenue  to  their  refpedivc  mother 
countries. 

The  advantages  of  fuch  colonies  to  their  re- 
fpeftivc  nnoihcr  countries,  confift  altogether  in 
thofc  peculiar  advantages  which  are  fuppofed  to 
rcfult  fronn  provinces  of  fo  very  peculiar  a  nature 
as  the  European  colonics  of  America  j  and  the 
cxclufivc  trade,  it  is  acknowledged,  is  the  folc 
fource  of  all  thofe  peculiar  advantages,    ■•'^      -; 

In  confequencc  of  this  exclufivc  trade,  all  that 
part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  Englifh  colo- 
nics, for  example,  which  confifts  in  what  are 
called  enumerated  commodities,  can  be  fcnt  to 
po  other  country  but  England.  Other  countries 
muft  afterwards  buy  it  of  her.  It  muft  be 
cheaper  therefore  in  England  than  it  can  be  in 
any  other  country,  and  muft  contribute  more  to 
increafe  the  enjoyments  of  England  than  thofc 
of  any  other  country.  It  mu(t  likewife  contri- 
bute more  to  encourage  her  induftry.  For  all 
thofe  parts  of  her  own  furplus  produce  which 
England  exchanges  for  thofe  enumerated  com- 
modities, (he  muft  get  a  better  price  than  any 
other  countries  can  get  for  the  like  parts  of 
theirs,  when  they  exchange  theip  for  the  fame 
commodities.  The  manqfaftures  of  England, 
for  example,  will  purchafe  a  greater  quantity  of 
(he  fugar  ancj  tobacco  of  her.  own  colonies,  than 
;he  like  manufactures  of  other  countries  can  pur- 
chafe of  that  fugar  and  tobacco.  So  far,  ihere- 
fprcj  as  the  manufadtures  of  England  and  thofe 
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of  other  countries  arc  both  to  be  exchanged  for*^  ^j^  *'• 
the  fugar  and  tobacco  of  the  Englifh  colonies, 
this  fuperiority  of  price  ^ivcs  an  encouragement 
to  the  former,  beyond  what  tlie  latter  can  in 
ihcfc  circumftanccs  enjoy.  The  exclufivc  trade 
of  the  colonics,  tlicrcfore,  as  it  diminifhes,  or,  at 
Icaft,  keeps  down  below  what  they  would  other- 
wife  rife  to,  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  induftry 
of  the  countries  which  do  not  poffefs  it ;  fo  it 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  cou  itries 
which  do  poflefs  it  over  thoCe  other  countries.     ,  "i 

This  advantage,  however,  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  rela- 
tive than  an  abfolute  advantage  j  and  to  give  9 
fuperiority  to  the  country  which  enjoys  it,  rather 
by  deprcfTing  the  induftry  and  produce  of  other 
countries,  than  by  raifing  thofc  of  that  particular 
country  above  what  they  would  naturally  rife  to 
in  the.  cafe  of  a  free  trade. 

The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  by  means  of  the  monopoly  which  Eng- 
land enjoys  of  it,  certainly  comes  cheaper  ro 
England  than  it  can  do  to  France,  to  whom 
England  commonly  fells  a  confiderable  part  of 
it.  But  had  France  and  all  other  European 
countries  been,  at  all  times,  allowed  a  free  trade 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  tobacco  of  thole 
colonies  might,  by  this  time,  have  come  cheaper 
than  it  adbually  does,  not  only  to  all  thofe  other 
countries,  but  likewife  to  England.  The  pro- 
duce  of  tobacco,  in  confequence  of  a  market  for 
much  more  extenfive  than  any  which  it  has  hi- 
therto enjoyed,   might,  and  probably  wouJd,  by 
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^  ^jv  ^^  ^^^'^  time,  have  been  fo  much  increafed  as  to  re- 
duce the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation  to  their 
natural   level   with    thofe  of    a   corn   plantarion, 
which,    it  is   fuppofed,    they    are  ftill   fomewhar. 
above.     The  price  of  tobacco   might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  fomewhac 
lower  than  it  is  at  prefent.     An  equal  quantity  of 
the  commodities  either  of  England,   or  of  thofe 
other   countries,  might  have  purchafcd  in  Mary- 
land  and  Virginia  a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco 
than    it    can    do  at   prefent,    and,    confequently, 
have  been  fold  there  for  fo  much  a  better  price. 
So  far  as  that  weed,  therefore,  can,  by  its  cheap- 
nefs  and  abundance,   increafc  the   enjoyments  or 
augment  the  induftry  either  of  England  or  of  any 
other  country,  it  would  probably,  in  the  cafe  of 
a  free  trade,  have  produced  both  thefe  effeds  in 
fomewhat  a  greater  degree  than  it  can  do  at  pre- 
fent.    England,  indeed,    would   not  in  this  cafe 
have   had    any    advantage   over  other   countries. 
She  might  have  bought  the  tobacco  of  her  colo- 
nies  fomewhat  cheaper,  and,    confequently,  have 
fold   fome  of   her    own    commodities   fomewhat 
dearer   than   (he    adually    does.     But   fhe  could 
.neither  have  bought  the  one  cheaper  nor  fold  the 
oxher  dearer  than  any  other  country  might  have 
done.     She  might,  perhaps,  have  gained  an  ab- 
folute,  but  fhe  would  certainly  h^vc  loft  a  rela- 
tive advantage. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  this  relative  ad- 
vantage in  the  colony  trade,  in  order  to  execute 
the  invidious  and  malignant  projcd  of  excluding 
as  much  as  p9iriblc  other  nations  from  any  fhan. 

in 
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in  it,  England,  there  are  very  probable  reafons  ^  "  ^  i'. 
for  believing,  has  not  only  facrificed  a  part  of" 
the  abfolute  advantage  which  fhe,  as  well  as 
every  other  nation,  might  have  derived  fronn  that 
trade,  but  has  fubjciftcd  herklf  both  to  an  abfo- 
lute and  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in  almoft 
every  other  branch  of  trade. 

When,    by   the   a6l    of   navigation,    England 
^flumed    to  herfeif  the   monopoly   of   the  colony 
trade,  the  foreign  capitals  which   had  before  been 
employed  in   it  were   necelTarily  withdrawn  from 
it.     The  Englilh  capital,  which   had  before   car- 
ried on  but  a  part  of  it,  was  now  to  carry  on  the 
whole.     The   capital  which    had   before    fupplied 
the  colonies  with  but  a  part  of  the  goods  which 
they  wanted  from  Europe,  was  now  all  that  was 
employed  to  fupply   them  with  the  whole.     But 
it  could  not  fupply  them  with  the  whole,  and  the 
goods  with  which  it  did  fupply  them  were  necef- 
farily    fold   very  dear.      The    capital    which    had 
before  bought  but  a  part  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  the  colonies,  was  now  all  that  was   employed 
to  buy  the  whole.     But  it  could  not  buy  the  whole 
at  any  thing  near   the  old  price,  and,  therefore, 
whatever   it   did   buy  it    necellliriiy    bought   very 
cheap.      But    in    an    employn^nt    of   capital   in 
which    the    merchant   fold  very  dear  and  bought 
very  cheap,  the  profit  muft  have  been  very  great, 
and  much  above  the  ordinary    level   of  profit  in 
other   branches    of    trade.       This    fuperiority    of 
profit  in   the  colony  trade  could  not  fail  to  draw 
from  other  branches  of  trade  a  part  of  the  capital 
which  had  before  been  employe».1  in  them.     Buc 
this   revulfion   of  capital,   as   it   mult   have   gra- 
dually 
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^  *i\?  ^  dually  increafed  the  competition  of  capitals  in  the 
colony  trade,  (o  it  muft  have  gradually  diininiflied 
that  competition  in  all  thofe  other  branches  of 
trade  j  as  it  mufb  have  gradually  lowered  the 
profits  of  the  one,  Co  it  mull  have  gradually  raifed 
thofe  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to 
a  new  level,  different  from  and  fomewhat  higher 
than  that  at  which  they  had  been  before,    c   ?   :    » 

This  double  effed,  of  drawing  capital  from 
all  other  trades,  and  of  raifing  the  rate  of  profit 
fomewhat  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  have 
been  in  all  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by 
this  monopoly  upon  its  firft  eftablifliment,  but  has 
continued  to  be  produced  by  it  ever  fince.      . 

First,  this  monopoly  has  been  continually 
drawing  capital  from  all  othir  trades  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  in- 
creafed very  much  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
aft  of  navigation,  it  certainly  has  not  increafed 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  that  of  the  colonies. 
But  the  foreign  trade  of  every  country  naturally 
increafes  in  proportion  to  its  wealth,  its  furplus 
produce  in  proportion  to  its  whole  produce  j  and 
Great  Britain  having  engrofTed  to  herfelf  almoft 
the  whole  of  what  may  be  called  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  colonies,  and  her  capital  not  having 
increafed  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  extent  of 
that  trade,  ^ic  could  not  carry  it  on  withou*: 
continually  withdrawing  from  other  branches  of 
trade  fome  part  of  the  capital  which  had  before 
been  employed  in  them,  as  well  as  withholding 


from  them  a  great  deal  more  which  would  other- 
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©f  the  aft  of  navigation,  accordingly,  the  colony  ^  ^^^  **• 
trade    has    been     continually     increafing,     while 
many   other    branches    of   foreign    trade,    parti- 
larly  of  that  to  ocher  parts  of  Europe,  have  been 
continually    decaying.       Our     manufadlures    for 
foreign    fale,    inftcad  of  being   fuited,    as   bcfor« 
the  a6t  of  navigation,  to  the  neighbouring  market 
of   Europe,    or   to  the  more  diilAnt  one  of   the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
have,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  ftill  more  diftanc  one  of  the  colonies, 
to  the  market  in  which  they  have  the  monopoly, 
rather   than    to   that   in    which   they  have   many 
competitors.       The    caufes    of  decay    in    other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  and  other  writers,  have  been  fought  for 
in  the  excefs  and  improper  mode  of  taxation,  in 
the  high   price   of   labour,    in    the    increafe  of 
luxury,  &c.  may  all  be  found  in  the  over-growth 
of  the  colony    trade.     The  mercantile  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  though  very  great,  yet  not  being 
infinite}    and  though  greatly   increafcd  fince  the 
aft  of  navigation,  yet  not  being  increafed  in  the 
fame  proportion   as  the   colony  trade,  that  trade 
could  not   polTibly   be  carried  on   without   with- 
drawing  fome    part   of    that   capital   from   other 
branches  of  trade,  nor  confequently  without  fome 
decay  of  thofe  other  branches. 

England,  it  muft  be  obferved,  was  a  great 
trading  country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  very 
great  and  likely  to  become  ftill  greater  and 
greater  every  day,  not  only  before  the  aft  of  na- 
vigation had  cftablilhed    tl|p    monopoly  of  the 
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2  9J^  ^  colony  trade,  but  before  that  trade  was  very  con- 
fiderable.      In   the  Dutch  war,   during   the   go- 
vernnnent  of  Cromwel,  her  navy  was  fupcrior  to 
that   of  Holland  i  and  in   that   which  broke  out 
in  the  beginning  of  the   reign  of  Charles  II.  it 
was  at  laft  equal,  perhaps  fupcrior,  to  the  united 
navies  of  France  and   Holland.     Its  fuperiority, 
perhaps,  would  fcarce  appear  greater  in  the  pre- 
fcnt  tinnesi   at  leaft  if  the  Dutch  navy   was  to 
bear   the    fame  proportion   to   the  Dutch   com- 
merce now  which  it  did  then.      But   this  great 
naval  power  could   not,  in  either  of  thofe  wars, 
be  owing  to  the  a6l  of  navigation.     During   the 
iirft  of  them  the  plan  of  that  aft  had  been  but 
juft  formed,  and  though  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  fecond  it  had  been  fully  enaded  by  legal 
authority ;  yet  no  part  of  it  could  have  had  time 
CO  produce  any  confiderable  effed,  and   le-^ft  of 
all  that  part  which  eftablifhed  the  exclufive  trade 
to  the  colonies.      Both   the   colonies   and   their 
trade  were  inconfiderable  then  in  comparifon  of 
what  they  now  are.     The  iQand  of  Jamaica  was 
an  unwholefome  defert,  little  inhabited,  and  kfs 
cultivated.     New  York  and  New  Jerfey  were  in 
the   poffeflion   of   the   Dutch :    the    half  of  St. 
Chriftopher's  in  that  of  the  French.     The  ifland 
of  Antigua,    the    two    Carolinas,    Pennfylvania, 
Georgia,    and   Nova   Scotia,    were  not  planted. 
Virginia,    Maryland,    and    New    England    were 
planted}    and    though    they   were   very  thriving 
colonies,    yet    there    was    not,    perhaps,   at  that 
time,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  a  fmgle  perfon 
who  forcfaw  or  even  fufpeded  the  rapid  progrefs 

which 
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which  they  have  fince  made  in  wealth,   popula-  ^  y,^^  ^' 
tion,  and  improvement.     The  ifland  of  Barbadoes, 
in  Ihort,  was  the  only  Britifti  colony  of  any  con- 
fequencc  of  which   the    condition  at   that  time 
bore   any   refemblance  to  what  it  is  at  prefent. 
The  trade  of  the  colonies,    of  which  England, 
even  for  fome  time  after  the  adl  of  navigation,, 
enjoyed  but  a  part  (for  the  aft  of  navigation  was 
not  very  ftriiftly  executed  till  feveral  years  after 
it   was   enafted),  could  not  at  that  time  be  the 
caufe  of  the  great  trade  of  England,  nor  of  the 
great  naval  power  which  was  fupported  by  that 
trade.     The  trade  which  at  that  time  fupported 
that  great  naval  poAer  was  the  trade  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Medi- 
terranean fea.     But  the  Ihare  which   Great  Bri- 
tain at  prefent  enjoys  of  that  trade  could  not  fup- 
port  any   fuch   great    naval    power.      Had    the 
growing  trade  of  the  colonies  been  left  free  to  all 
nations,  whatever  (hare   of  it  might   have   fallen 
to  Great  Britain,  and   a  very   confiderable   fhare 
would  probably  have   fallen   to  her,    muft  have 
been  all  an  addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which 
Ihe  was  before  in  polTeffion.     In  confequence  of 
the  monopoly,  the  increafe  of  the  colony   trade 
has  not  fo  much  occafioned   an  addition  to  the 
trade  which  Great  Britain  had  before,  as  a  total 
change  in  its  direction.  -    '      •  ♦  —  * 

Secondly,  this  monopoly  has  neceflarily  corr- 
tributed  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  profit  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  Britifli  trade  higher  than 
it  naturally  would  have  been,  had  all  nations 
been  allowed  a  free  trade  to  the  Britifli  colonies. 
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The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  as  it  ne- 
ceflarily  drew  towards  that  trade  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
would  have  gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord ;  fo  by 
the  expulfion  of  all  foreign  capitals  it  necefTarily 
reduced  the  whole  quantity  of  capital  employed 
in  that  trade  below  what  it  naturally  would  have 
been  in  the  cafe  of  a  free  trade.  But,  by  leffen- 
ing  the  competition  of  capitals  in  that  branch  of 
trade,  it  neceflarily  raifed  the  rate  of  profit  in 
that  branch.  By  leffening  too  the  competition 
of  Britifh  capitals  in  all  other  branches  of  trade, 
it  neceflarily  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifh  profit  in 
all  thofe  other  branches.  Whatever  may  have 
been,  at  any  particular  period,  fince  the  cfta- 
blifhment  of  the  ad  of  navigation,  the  ftate  or 
extent  of  the  mercantile  capital  of  Great  Britain, 
the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  rnuft,  during 
the  continuance  of  that  (late,  have  raifed  the 
ordinary  rate  of  Britifli  profit  higher  than  it 
other  wife  would  have  been  both  in  that  and  in 
all  the  other  branches  of  Britifh  trade.  If,  fincc 
the  eflablilhment  of  the  ad  of  navigation,  the 
ordinary  rate  of  Britifh  profit  has  fallen  confider- 
ably,  as  it  certainly  has,  it  mud  h^ve  fallen  flill 
lower,  had  not  the  monopoly  edabiifhed  by  that 
ad  contributed  to  keep  it  up.  ri; 

;  But  whatever  raifes  in  any  country  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  profit  higher  than  it  otherwife  would 
be,  neceflarily  fubjeds  that  country  both  to  sn 
abfolute  and  to  a  relative  difadvantage  in  ever^ 
branch  of  trade  of  which  flie  has  not  the  mono- 
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It  fubjeds  her  to    an    abfol.ite   difadvantagc :  ^  "  ^  **• 
becaufe  in  fuch  branches  of  traie  her  merchants 
cannot   get    this   greater    profit,    without    feliiug 
dearer  than   they    otherwife   would   do    both    the 
goods   of   foreign   countries   wliich    they    import 
into  their  own,  and  the  goods  of  their  own  coun- 
try which  they  export  to  foreign  countries.    Their 
own  country  muft  both  buy  dearer  and  fell  dearer ; 
muft  both  buy  lefs  and  fell  lefs ;  muft  both  enjoy 
lefs  and  produce  lefs,  than  (he  otherwife  would  do. 
It  fubjedts  her  to  a  relative  difadvantage  j  be- 
caufe  in  fuch  branches  of    rade  it  fets  other  coun- 
tries which  are  not  fubjed  to  the  fame  abfolute 
difadvantage,  either  more  above  her  or  lefs  below 
hei    than  they    otherwife  would   be.     It   enables 
them  both  to  enjoy  more  and  to  produce  more  m 
proportion  to  what  (he  enjoys  and   produces.     Ic 
renders  their  fuperiority   grea.  ;r   or   their   inferi- 
ority lefs  than  it  otherwife  would  be.     By  raifing 
the  price  of  her  produce  above  what  it  otherwife 
would    be,    it    enables   the   merchants    of   other 
countries  to  undcrfell  her  in  foreign  markets,  and 
thereby  to  juftle  her  out  of  almoft  all  thofe  branches 
of  trade,  of  which  fhe  has  not  the  monopoly. 
iHJi Our   merchants   frequently   complain    of    the 
high  wages  of  Britifh  labour  as  the  caufc  of  their 
manufadures  being  underfold  in  foreign  markets  j 
but  they  are  filent  about  the  high  profits  of  (lock. 
They  complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other 
people;  but  they  fay  nothing  of  their  own.     The 
high  profits  of  Britifh  ftock,  however,  may  con- 
tribute towards  raifing  the  price  of  Britilh  manu- 
fadures  in  many  cafes  as  much,  and  in  fomc  per- 
haps more,  than  the  high  wages  of  Britifh  labour. 
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BOOK  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  one  may.  juftly  fay,  has  partly  been 
drawn  and  partly  been  driven  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which 
Ihc  has  not  the  monopoly ;  from  the  trade  of 
Europe  in  particular,  and  from  that  of  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  thofe  branches 
of  trade ;  by  the  attraftion  of  fuperior  profit  in 
the  colony  trade  in  confequcnce  of  the  continual 
increafe  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  in- 
fufficicncy  of  the  capital  which  had  carried  it  on 
one  year  to  carry  it  on  the  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them;  by  the 
advantage  which  the  high  rate  of  profit,  efta- 
blifhcd  in  Great  Britain,  gives  to  other  countries, 
in  all  the  different  branches  of  trade  of  which 
Great  Britain  has  not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
drawn  from  thofe  other  branches  a  part  of  the 
Britifh  capital  which  would  othcrwife  have  been 
employed  in  them,  fo  it  has  forced  into  them 
many  foreign  capitals  'vhich  would  never  have 
gone  to  them,  had  they  not  been  expelled  from 
the  colony  trade.  In  thofe  other  branches  of 
trade  it  has  diminifhed  the  competition  of  Britifh 
capitals,  and  thereby  raifed  the  rate  of  Britifh 
profit  higher  than  it  othcrwife  would  have  been. 
On  the  contrary,  it  has  increafed  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign  capitals,  and  thereby  funk  the 
rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been.  Both  in  the  one  way  and  in 
the  other  it  mufl:  evidently  have  fubjedled  Great 
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Britain    to   a   relative    difadvaiKage   in    all   thofe  ^  "  '^  **• 
other  branches  of  trade. 

The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be 
faid,  is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than 
any  other  j  and  the  monopoi^,  by  forcing  into 
that  trade  a  greater  proportion  of  rhe  capital 
of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  otlierwife  have 
gone  to  it,  has  turned  that  capital  into  an  em- 
ployment more  advanragcons  to  the  country 
than  any  other  which  it  could  have  found. 

The  mofl:  advantageous  employment  of  anv 
capital  to  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  is 
that  which  maintains  there  the  greateft  quantity 
of  producftive  labour,  and  increafcs  the  moft  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that 
country.  But  the  quantity  of  produclive  labour 
which  any  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  confumption  can  maintain,  is  exadly  in  pro- 
portion, it  has  been  fhewn  in  the  fecond  bookj 
to  the  frequency  of  its  returns.  A  capital  of  a 
thoufand  pounds,  for  example,  employed  in  a 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  of  which  the  re- 
turns are  made  regularly  once  in  the  year,  can 
keep  in  conltarrt  employment,  in  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs,  a  quantity  of  produflive  la- 
bour equal  to  what  a  thoufand  pounds  can 
maintain  there  for  a  year.  If  the  returns  are 
made  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year,  it  can  keep  in 
conftapt  employment  a  quantity  of  produflive 
labour  equal  to  what  two  or  three  thoufand 
pounds  can  maintain  there  for  a  year.  A  foreign 
trade  of  confumption  carried  on  with  a  neigh- 
bouring, is,  upon  this  account,  in  general,  more 
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"  °,?  '^  advantageous  than  one  carried  on  with  a  diftaritf 
country  i  and  for  the  fame  reafon  a  direct  fo- 
reign trade  of  confumption,  as  it  has  likevvife 
been  fhcwn  in  the  fecond  book,  is  in  general 
more  advantageous  than  a  round-about  one. 

But  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  fo  far 
as  it  has  operated  upon  the  employment  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain,  has  in  all  cafes  forced 
fome  part  of  it  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion carried  on  with  a  neighb'^uring,  to  one  car- 
ried on  with  a  more  diftant  country,  and  in  many 
cafes  from  a  diredt  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
to  a  round-about  one. 

First,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  has 
in  all  cafes  forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  a  foreign  trade  of  confump- 
tion carried  on  with  a  neighbouring,  to  one  car- 
ried on  with  a  more  diftant  country. 

It  has,  in  all  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  that 
capital  from  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  with  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
to  that  with  the  more  diftant  regions  of  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  from  which  the  returns  are 
neceflurily  lefs  frequent,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  greater  diftance,  but  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar  circumftances  of  thofe  countries.  New  co- 
lonies, it  has  already  been  obferved,  are  always 
underftocked.  Their  capital  is  always  much 
lefs  than  what  they  could  employ  with  great  pro- 
fit and  advantage  in  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  their  land.  They  have  a  conftant  de- 
mand, therefore,  for  more  capital  than  they  have 
of  their  own;  and,  in  order  to  fupply  the  defi- 
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ciency   of  their  own,  they  endeavoui  to  borrow  as  ^  ^^^^  ^• 
much   as   they    can   of  the    iriother    country,    to 
whooi  they  are,  therefore,  always  in  debt.     The 
mod  common   way  in   which   the  colonifts  con- 
tra(5l  this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowing. upon  bond 
of  the  rich  people  of  the  mother  country,  though 
they   fometimes  do   this  too,  but  by   running  as 
much  in  arrear  to  their  correfpondents,  who  fup- 
ply  them  with  goods  from  Europe,  as  thole  cor- 
refpondents will  allow  them.     Their  annual  re- 
turns frequently  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
third,  and  fometimes  not  to  fo  great  a  proportion 
of  what  they  owe.     The  whole  capital,  therefore, 
which    their   correfpondents  advance  to  them   is 
feldom  returned  to  Britain  in  lefs  than  three,  and 
fometimes  not  in  lefs  than  four  or  five  years.     But 
Britifh  capital  of  a  thoufand   pounds,  for  ex- 
ample, which    s  returned  to   Great  Britain  only 
once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  conftant  employ- 
ment only  one-fifth  part  of  the  Britifh   induftry 
which   it   could   maintain   if  the  whole   was   re- 
turned   once   in    the   year  j    and,    infte-^d   of  the 
quantity  of  induftry    which    a   thoufand   pounds 
could  maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  confbant 
employment   the  quantity   only  which  two  hun- 
dred pounds    can    maintain    for    a    year.      The 
planter,  no  doubt,  by   the  high  price  which  he 
pays  for  the  good*  from  Europe,  by  the  intercd 
upon  the  bills  w.iich  he  grants  at  diftant  dates, 
and  by  the  comriilTion  upon  the  renewal  of  thofe 
which  he   grants  at  near  dates,    makes   up,  and 
probably  more  than  makes  up,  all  tlie  lofs  which 
his  correfpondenc  can  fuflain  by  this  delay.     But, 
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B  o  o  K  though  he  may  make  up  the  lofs  of  his  corrc- 
fpondenc,  he  cannot  make  up  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  a  trade  of  which  the  returns  are  very 
dirtant,  t!ie  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as 
great  or  greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are 
very  frequent  and  near ;  but  the  advantage  of  the 
country  in  which  he  refides,  the  quantity  of  pro- 
dudtive  labour  conftantly  maintained  there,  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  muft  al- 
ways be  much  lefs.  That  the  returns  of  the 
trade  to  America,  and  ftill  more  thofe  of  that  to 
the  Welt  Indies,  arc,  in  general,  not  only  more 
diftant,  but  more  irregular,  and  more  uncertain 
too,  than  thofe  of  the  trade  to  any  part  of  Eu- 
rope, or  even  of  the  countries  which  lie  round 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  will  readily  be  allowed, 
1  imagine,  by  every  body  wlio  has  any  experi- 
ence of  thofe  different  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly,  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade 
has,  in  many  cafes,  forced  fome  part  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Great  Britain  from  a  direft  foreign  trade 
of  confumption,  into  a  round  about  one. 

Among  thf*  enumerated  commodities  which 
can  be  fent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Bri- 
tain, there  are  fevcral  of  which  the  quancity 
exceeds  very  much  the  conllimption  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  which  a  part,  therefore,  muft  be 
exported  to  other  countries.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  without  forcing  fome  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  into  a  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  confumption.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
example,  lend  annually  to  Great  Britain  upwards 
of  ninety-fix  tlioufand  hogflieads  of  tobacco,  and 
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the  confumption  of  Great  Rricain   is   faid  not  to  c 
exceed    foiirreen   thoufand.     Upwards   of  eighty-  .^ 
two    thoufand    hogfheads,  therefore,  muft  be  ex- 
ported to  other  countries,  to  France,  to  Flolland, 
and  to  the  countiies  wliich  lie  round  the  Baltic 
and    Mediterranean   Teas.     But,    that    part  of  the 
capital     of    Great     htirain    which    brings    thofe 
eighty-two  thou  land  hogfheads  to  Great  Britain, 
which    re  exports    tliem    from    thence    to    thofe 
other    countries,    and   which    brings    back    from 
thofe    other    countries    to    Great    Britain    either 
aoods   or    money    in    return,    is   employed    in    a 
round-about   foreign    trade  of  confumption;  and 
is  neceflfarily  forced  into  this  employment  in  or- 
der CO  difpofe  of  this  great  furplus.     If  we  would 
compute   in    how   many    ye.irs  the  whole  of  this 
capital   is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great  Britain, 
we  muft  add  to  the  di(tance  of  the.  American  re- 
turns that  of  the  returns  fiom  thofe  other  coun- 
tries.    If,    in    the    dired    foreign    trade   of   con- 
fumption  which  we  carry  on  with  America,  the 
whole    capital    employed    fuq. lently     does     not 
come  back  in   lefs  than   three  or  four  years j  the 
whole  capital   employed  in  this   round-about  one 
is  not  likely  to  CL^ne  back  in  lefs  than  four  or 
five.     If  the  one   can  keep  in  conftant  employ- 
ment but  a  third  or  a  fourth   part  of  the  domef- 
tic    indullry    which    could    be    maintained    by    a 
capital  returned  once  in  tlic  year,  the  other  can 
keep  in  conftant  employment  but  a  fourth  or  a 
fifth  part  of  that  induftry.     At  fome  of  die  out- 
ports  a   credit   is  commonly   given  to  thofe  fo- 
reign correfpondents  to  whom  they  export  their 
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^  °i?  ^  tobacco.  At  the  port  of  London,  indeed,  it  is 
<■  M-yi,,,!  commonly  fold  for  ready  money.  The  rule  is, 
IVeigh  and  pay.  At  the  port  of  London,  there-- 
fore,  the  final  returns  cf  the  whole  round-about 
trade  are  more  diftant  than  the  returns  from 
America  by  the  time  only  which  the  goods 
may  lie  unfold  in  the  warehoufe;  where,  how- 
ever, they  may  fometimes  lie  long  enough.  Bur, 
had  not  the  colonies  been  confined  to  the  market 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  fale  of  their  tobacco, 
very  litrle  more  of  it  would  probably  have  come 
to  us  than  what  was  neceffary  for  the  home  con- 
fumption.  The  goods  which  Great  Britain  pur- 
chafes  at  prefenc  for  her  own  confumption  with 
the  great  furplus  of  tobacco  which  flic  exports  to 
other  countries,  flie  would,  in  this  cafe,  probably 
have  purchalcd  with  the  immediate  produce  of 
her  own  induftry,  or  with  fome  part  of  her  own 
manuf-.flures.  That  produce,  thofe  manufac- 
tures, inftead  of  being  almoft  entirely  fuited  to 
one  great  market,  as  at  prefent,  would  probably 
have  been  fitted  to  a  great  number  of  f  nailer 
markets.  Inftead  of  one  great  round-about  fo- 
reign trade  of  confumption,  Great  Britain  would 
probably  have  carried  on  a  great  number  of 
fmall  direift  foreign  trades  of  the  fame  kind.  On 
account  of  the  fiequency  of  the  returns,  a  parr, 
and  probably  but  a  fmall  part,  perhaps  not 
above  a  third  or  a  fourth,  of  the  capital  which  ar 
prefent  carries  on  this  great  round  about  trade, 
might  have  been  fufficient  to  carry  on  all  thofe 
fmall  diredl  ones,  might  have  kept  in  conftant 
employment  an  equal  quantity  of  Britifli  induf- 
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try,  and  have  equally  fupported  the  annual  pro-  ^  ^^^  ^* 
duce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Great  Britain,' 
All  the  purpofes  of  this  trade  being,  in  this  man- 
ner, anfwered  by  a  much  fmallcr  capital,  there 
would  have  been  a  large  fpare  capital  to  apply  to 
other  purpofes  j  to  improve  the  lands,  to  in- 
creafe  the  manufadures,  and  to  extend  the  com^ 
merc^  of  Great  Britain  j  to  come  into  competi- 
tion at  leaft  with  the  other  Britifli  capitals  em- 
ployed in  all  thofe  different  ways,  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  profit  in  them  all,  and  thereby  to  give  to 
Great  Britain,  in  all  of  them,  a  fuperiority  over 
other  countries,  ftill  greater  than  what  Hie  at  pre- 
fent  enjoys. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  too  has 
forced  fome  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain 
from  all  foreign  trade  of  conlumption  to  a  carry- 
ing trade ;  and,  confequently,  from  fupporting 
more  or  lefs  the  induftry  of  Great  Britain,  to  be 
employed  altogether  in  fupporting  partly  that  of 
the  colonies,  and  partly  that  of  fome  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  goods,  for  example,  which  are  annually 
purchafed  with  the  great  furplus  of  eighty- two 
thoufand  hogflieads  of  tobacco  annually  re- 
exported from  Great  Britain,  are  not  all  con- 
fumed  in  Great  Britain,  Part  of  them,  linen 
from  Germany  and  Holland,  for  example,  is  re- 
turned to  the  colonies  for  their  particular  con- 
fumption.  But,  that  part  of  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain,  which  buys  the  tobacco  with  Vv'hich  this 
linen  is  afterwards  bought,  is  necefliirily  with- 
drawn  from   fupporting    the    induftry    of    Great 
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BOOK  Britain,  to  be  employed  altogether  in  fupport- 
ing,  partly  that  of  the  colonies,  and  partly  that 
of  the  particular  countries  who  pay  for  this 
tobacco  with  the  produce  of  their  own  in- 
duftry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade  befides,  by 
forcing  towards  it  a  nnuch  greater  proportion  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  na- 
turally have  gone  to  it,  feems  to  have  broken 
ahogether  that  natural  balance  which  would 
otherwife  have  taken  place  among  all  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  Britifh  indudry.  The  induftry 
of  Great  Britain,  inflead  of  being  accommodated 
to  a  great  number  of  fmall  markets,  has  been 
principally  fuited  to  one  great  market.  Her 
commerce,  inftead  of  running  i,i  a  great  number 
of  fmall  channels,  has  been  taught  to  run  prin- 
cipally in  one  great  channel.  But  the  whole 
fyftem  of  her  induftry  and  commerce  has  thereby 
been  rendered  Icfs  fecure ;  the  whole  ftate  of  her 
body  politic  lefs  healthful,  than  it  otherwife 
would  have  been.  In  her  prefent  condition, 
Great  Britain  refembles  one  of  thofe  unwhole- 
fome  bodies  in  which  fome  of  the  vital  parts  are 
overgrown,  and  which,  upon  that  account,  are 
liable  to  many  dangerous  diforders  fcarce  inci- 
dent to  thofe  in  which  all  the  parts  are  more 
properly  proportioned.  A  fmall  Hop  in  that 
great  blood-veflfel,  which  has  been  artificially 
fwelled  beyond  its  natural  dimenfions,  and 
through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
induftry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been 
forced   to   circulate,   is    very   likely  to   bring  on 
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the   nnoft    dangerous   diforders    upon   the   whole  chap. 
body    politic.      The .  expedlation   of   a    rupture 
with  the  colonies,    accordingly,    has    ftruck  the 
people  of   Great  Britain   with  more  terror  than 
they  '-*ver  felt  for  a  Spanilh  armada,  or  a  French 
invafion.     It  was  this  terror,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,    which    rendered    the    repeal    of   the 
ftamp  aft,  among  the  merchants  at  leaft,  a  po- 
pular mealure.     In  the  total  exclufion   from  the 
colony   market,    was    it   to   laft   only   for   a   few 
years,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  ufed  to 
fancy   that   they    forefaw  an   entire  ftop  to  their 
trade ;    the    greater    part   of   our  matter   manu- 
fafturers,    the  entire  ruin  of  their  bufinefs ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  our  workmen  an  end  of  their 
employment.     A  rupture  with  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours ut)(       "he  continent,  though   likely  too  to 
occafion    >    r.j  flop  or  interruption    in    the  em- 
ployments of  feme  of  all  thefe  different  orders  of 
people,    is  forefeen,    however,   without  any  fuch 
general  emotion.     The  blood  of  which  the  cir- 
culation  is  ftopt   in  fome  of  the  fmaller  vefTels, 
eafily  difgorges   itfelf    into   the   greater,    without 
occafioning  any  dangerous   diforder ;    but,  when 
it  is  ftopt  in  any  of  the  greater  vefTels,  convul- 
fions,  apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and 
unavoidable  confequences.     If  but  one  of  thofe 
overgrown  manufactures,  which  by  means  either 
of  bounties  or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and 
colony   markets,    have  been  artificially  raifed  up 
to  an  unnatural  height,  finds  fome  fmall  ftop  or 
interruption  in  its  employment,  it  frequently  oc- 
csfions  a  mutiny  and  diforder  alarming  to  go- 
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BOOK  vern.Tient,  and  embarrafling  even  to  the  delibc* 
rations  of  the  legiflature.  How  great,  therefore, 
would  be  the  diforder  and  confiifion,  it  was 
thought,  which  mud  neceflarily  be  occafioned 
by  a  fudden  and  entire  ftop  in  the  employment  of 
lb  great  a  proporticn  of  our  principal  manufac- 
turer-, i 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
laws  which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  exclufive 
trade  to  the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great 
meafure  free,  feems  to  be  the  only  expedient 
which  can,  in  all  fu-ure  times,  deliver  her  from 
this  danger,  which  can  enable  her  or  even  force 
her  to  withdraw  fome  part  of  her  capital  from 
this  overgrown  employment,  and  to  turn  it, 
though  with  lefs  profit,  towards  other  em{)loy- 
ments ;  and  which,  by  grrdually  diminilliing 
one  branch  of  her  induftry  and  gradually  increaf- 
ing  all  the  reft,  can  by  degrees  reftore  all  the 
different  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  healthful, 
and  proper  proportion  Vv^hich  perfect  liberty  ne- 
ceflarily cftablilhes,  and  which  perfed  liberty  can 
alone  preferve.  To  open  the  colony  trade  all  at 
once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occafion  fome 
tranfitory  inconvenidncy,  but  a  great  permanent 
iofs  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  whole  induftry 
or  capital  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  it.  The  fud- 
den Iofs  of  the  employment  even  of  the  fhips 
which  import  the  eighty- two  thoufand  hogf- 
heads  of  tobacco,  which  are  over  and  above  the 
confumption  of  Great  Britain,  might  alone  be 
felt  very  fenfibly.  Such  are  the  unfortunate  ef- 
fects  of  all   the   regulations    of   the   mercantile 
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fyftem  !  They  not  only  introduce  very  danger-  ^  ^^^  ^' 
ous  diforders  into  the  Hate  of  the  body  politic,  >— v— ^ 
but  diroi''i"s  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  re- 
n.edy,  v;it*iout  occafioning,  for  a  time  at  leaft, 
ftill  greater  diforders.  In  what  manner,  there- 
fore, the  colony  trade  ought  gradually  to  be 
opened;  what  are  the  reftraints  which  ought  firft^ 
and  what  are  thofe  which  ought  laft  to  be  taken 
away  ;  or  in  what  manner  the  natural  fyftem  of 
perfedl  liberty  and  juftice  ought  gradually  to  be 
rcilored,  we  muH:  leave  to  the  wifdom  of  future 
llatefmen  and  legiflators  to  determine. 

Five  different  events,  unforefeen  and  unthought 
of,  have  very  forfjuately  concurred  to  hinder 
Great  Britain  from  feeling,  fo  fenfibly  as  it  was 
generally  expected  (lie  would,  the  total  exclu- 
fion  which  has  now  taken  place  for  more  than 
a  year  (from  the  firfl:  of  December  1774)  from 
a  very  important  branch  of  the  colony  trade, 
that  of  the  twelve  affociated  provinces  of  North 
America.  Firft,  thofe  colonies,  in  preparing 
themfelves  for  their  non- importation  agree- 
ment, drained  Great  Britain  completely  of  ali 
the  commodities  which  were  fie  for  their  mar- 
ket :  fecondly,  the  extraordinary  demand  of  the 
Spanifh  Flora  has,  this  year,  drained  Germany 
and  the  North  of  many  commodities,  linen  in 
particular,  which  ufed  to  come  into  compe- 
tition, even  in  the  Britifli  marker,  with  the  ma- 
nufaftures  of  Great  Britain  :  thirdly,  the  peace 
between  Ruffia  and  Turkey  has  occafioned  an 
extraordinary  demand  from  the  Turkey  market, 
which  during   the    diftre/s  of  the  country,    and 
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BOOK  while  a  Ruffian  fleet  was  cruizing  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, had  been  very  poorly  fupplicd  •  fourthly, 
the  demand  of  the  North  o'  Europe  for  the  ma- 
nufafturcs  of  Great  Britain  has  been  increafing 
from  year  to  year  for  feme  time  paft ;  and, 
fifthly,  the  late  partition  and  confequential  pa- 
cification of  Poland,  by  opening  the  market  of 
that  great  country,  have  this  year  added  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  from  thence  to  the  iucreafing 
demand  of  the  North.  Thefe  events  are  all,  ex- 
cept the  fourth,  in  their  nature  tranfitory  and 
accidental,  and  the  exclufion  from  fo  important 
a  branch  of  the  colony  tr^ide,  if  unfortunately  it 
fhould  continue  much  longer,  may  ftill  cccafion 
fomc  degree  of  diftrefs.  This  diftrefs,  however, 
as  it  will  come  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much 
lefs  feverely  than  if  it  had  come  on  all  at  once ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  induftry  and  capital 
of  the  country  may  find  a  new  employment  and 
direftion,  fo  as  to  prevent  this  diftrefs  from  ever 
fifing  to  any  confiderable  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 
fo  far  as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than 
what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all 
cafes  turned  it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption  with  a  neighbouring,  into  one  with  a 
more  diftant  country  j  in  many  cafes,  from  a 
direct  foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a 
round-about  one  j  and  in  fome  cafes,  from  all 
foreign  trade  of  confumption,  into  a  carrying 
trade.  It  has  in  all  cafes,  therefore,  turned  it, 
from  a  direftion  in  which  it  would  have  main- 
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tained  a  greater  quantity  of  produdtive  labour,  chap. 
into  one  in  which  it  can  maintain  a  much  fmaller 
quantity.  By  fuiting,  bcfidcs,  to  one  particular 
market  only,  fo  great  a  part  of  the  induftry  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the 
whole  ftate  of  that  induftry  and  commerce  more 
precarious  and  lefs  fecure,  than  if  their  produce 
had  been  accommodated  to  a  greater  variety  of 
markets. 

We  muft  carefully  diftinguifh  betwiien  the 
effeds  of  the  colony  trade  and  thofe  of  the  mono- 
poly of  that  trade.  The  former  are  always  and 
neccflfarily  beneficial  j  the  latter  always  and  nc- 
ceflarily  hurtful.  But  the  former  are  fo  bene- 
ficial, that  the  colony  trade,  though  fubje<5t  to  a 
monopoly,  and  notwithftanding  the  hurtful  efFefts 
of  that  monopoly,  is  fi:ill  upon  the  whole  bene- 
ficial, and  greatly  beneficial,  though  a  good  deal 
lefs  fo  than  it  otherwife  would  be.    . 

The  efl?eft  of  the  colony  trade  in  its  natural 
and  free  ftate,  's  to  open  a  great  though  diftant 
market  for  fuch  parts  of  the  produce  of  Britilh 
induftry  as  may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets 
nearer  home,  of  thofe  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
countries  which  lie  round  the  Mediterranean  fea. 
In  its  natural  and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade, 
Vvithout  drawing  from  thofe  markets  any  part  of 
the  produce  which  had  ever  been  fent  to  them, 
encourages  Great  Britain  to  increafe  the  furplus 
continually,  by  continually  prefenting  new  equi- 
valents to  be  exchanged  for  it.  In  its  natural 
and  free  ftate,  the  colony  trade  tends  to  increafe 
the    quantity    of    produdive    labour    in    Great 
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^  ^^^  ^  Britain,  but  without  alttfring  in  any  refpetft  the 
direction  of  that  which  had  been  employed  there 
before.  In  the  natural  and  free  ftate  of  the 
colony  trade,  the  competition  of  all  other  nation* 
would  hinder  the  rate  of  profit  from  fifing  above 
the  common  level  either  in  the  new  marker,  or 
in  the  new  employment.  The  new  marker, 
without  drawing  any  thing  from  the  old  one, 
would  create,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  a  new  produce 
for  its  own  fupplyj  £nd  that  new  ^  .oduce  would 
conftitute  a  new  capital  for  carrying  on  the  new 
employment,  which  in  the  fame  manner  would 
draw  nothing  fronri  the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the 
contrary,  by  excluding  the  competition  of  other 
nations,  and  thereby  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  both 
in  the  new  market  and  in  the  new  employment, 
draws  produce  from  the  old  market  and  capital 
from  the  old  employment.  To  augment  our 
fhare  of  the  colony  trade  beyond  vvhat  it  other- 
wife  would  be,  is  the  avowed  purpofe  of  :hc 
monopoly.  If  our  fliare  of  that  trade  were  to 
be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would  have  been 
without  the  monopoly,  there  could  have  been 
no  reafon  for  eltablilliing  the  monopoly.  But 
whatever  forces  into  a  branch  of  trade  of  which 
the  returns  are  flower  and  more  diftant  than  thofe 
of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  any  country,  than 
what  of  its  own  accord  would  go  to  that  branch, 
neceffarily  renders  the  whole  quantity  of  pro- 
dudive  labour  annually  maintained  there,  the 
whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
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that  country,  lefs  than  they  otherwifc  would  be.  ^  ^^f  **• 
It  keeps  down  the  revenue  of  the  inhabitants  of«. 
that  country,  below  what  it  would  naturally  rife 
to,  and  thereby  diminilhes  their  power  of  ac- 
cumulation. It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times, 
their  capital  from  maintaining  fo  great  a  quan- 
tity of  produftive  labour  as  it  would  otherwife 
maintain,  but  it  hinders  it  from  increafing  fo 
fad  as  it  would  otherwifc  increafe,  and  conle- 
quently  from  maintaining  a  flill  greater  quantity 
of  productive  labour. 

The  natural  good  effefts  of  the  colony  trade, 
however,  more  than  counterbalance  to  Great 
Britain  the  bad  effefls  of  the  monopoly,  fo  that, 
monopoly  and  altogether,  that  trade,  even  as  it 
ii  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  not  only  advantageous, 
but  greatly  advantageous.  The  new  market  and 
the  new  employment  which  are  opened  by  the 
colony  trade,  are  of  much  greater  extent  than 
chat  portion  of  the  old  market  and  of  the  old 
employment  \vhich  is  loft  by  the  monopoly. 
The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  which  has 
been  created,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  by  the  colony 
trade,  maintain  in  Great  Britain  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  produdtive  labour,  than  wiiat  can  have 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  revulfion 
of  capital  from  other  trades  of  vjhkh  the  returns 
are  more  frequent.  If  the  colony  traJv,  how- 
ever, even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  prefent,  is  advan- 
tageous to  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of 
the  monopoly,  but  in  fpite  of  the  monopoly. 

It  is  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  for  the 
rude  produce  of  Europe,    that  the  colony  trade 
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"  ^j^  ^  opens  a  new  market.  Agriculture  is  the  proper 
bufiMffs  of  all  new  colonies;  a  bufinefs  which 
the  cheapnefs  of  land  renders  more  advantageous 
than  any  other.  They  abound,  therefore,  in  the 
rude  produce  of  land,  and  inftead  of  importing 
it  from  other  countries,  they  have  generally  a 
large  furplus  to  export.  In  new  colonies,  agri- 
culture either  draws  hands  from  all  other  em- 
ployments, or  keeps  them  from  going  to  any 
other  em.ployment.  There  are  few  hands  to 
fpare  for  the  neceflar;',  and  none  for  the  orna- 
mental manufadures.  The  greater  part  of  the 
manufadlures  of  both  kinds,  they  find  it  cheaper 
to  purchafe  of  other  countries  than  to  make  for 
themfelves.  It  is  chiefly  by  encouraging  the 
manufaftures  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade 
indireflly  encourages  its  agriculture.  The  ma- 
nufafturers  of  Europe,  to  whom  that  trade  gives 
employ\nent,  conftitute  a  new  market  for  tiie 
produce  of  the  land ;  and  the  mod  advantageous 
of  all  markets :  the  home  market  for  the  corn 
and  cattle,  for  the  bread  and  butchers'-meat  of 
Europe,  is  thus  greatly  extended  by  means  of 
the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  popu- 
lous and  thriving  colonies  is  not  alone  fufficient 
to  eftablifh,  or  even  to  maintain  manufaclures  in 
any  country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
fufficiently  demonftrate.  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  manufafturing  countries  before  they  had 
any  confiderable  colo.iies.  Since  they  had  the 
richeft  and  moft  fertile  in  the  world,  they  have 
both  ceafed  to  be  fo. 
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In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  bad  cflFcfts  of  the  ^  !J,(^  **• 
itionopoly,  aggravated  by  other  caufes,  have, 
perhaps,  nearly  overbalanced  the  natural  good 
cfFefts  of  the  colony  trade.  Thefe  caufes  feem 
to  be,  other  nl'>nopolit"s  of  different  kinds ;  the 
degradation  of  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  below 
what  it  is  in  mod  other  countries ;  the  exclufion 
from  foreign  markers  by  improper  taxes  upon 
exportation,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  home 
market,  by  Hill  more  improper  taxes  upon  the 
tranfportation  of  goods  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another  ;  but  above  ell,  that  irregu- 
lar and  partial  adminillration  of  juftice,  which 
often  proteds  the  rich  and  powerful  I'cbtor  from 
the  purfuit  of  his  injured  creditor,  and  which 
makes  the  induftrious  part  of  the  nation  afraid 
to  prepare  goods  for  the  confumptior?  of  thofe 
haughty  and  great  men,  to  whom  they  v-lare  not 
rcfufe  to  fell  upon  credit,  and  from  whom  they 
are  altogether  uncertain  of  repayment. 

In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  natural 
good  efFeds  of  the  colony  trade>  aflifted  by  other 
caufes,  have  in  a  great  meafure  conquered  the 
bad  effefls  of  the  monopoly.  Thefe  caufes  feem 
to  be,  the  general  liberty  of  trade,  which^  not- 
withftanding  fome  rcflraints,  is  at  leaft  equal, 
perhaps  fuperior,  to  what  it  is  in  any  other 
country  j  the  liberty  of  exporting,  duty  free, 
almoft  all  forts  of  goods  which  are  the  produce 
of  domeftic  induftry,  to  almoft  any  foreign 
country  j  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of  ftill  greater 
importance,  the  unbounded  liberty  of  tranfport- 
ing  them  from  any  one  part  of  our  own  country 
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B  o  o  K  to  any  other,  without  being  obliged  to  give  any 
account  to  any  public  office,  without  being  liable 
to  que(\ion  or  examination  of  any  kind  i  but 
above  all,  that  equal  and  impartial  adminiilra- 
lion  ot  juftice  which  renders  the  rights  of  the 
meancft  Britilh  fubjefb  refpeftablc  to  the  greatcft, 
and  which,  by  fecuring  to  rvery  man  the  fruits 
of  his  own  induftry,  givi:„  the  greateft  and 
mod  efFe(5lual  encouragement  to  every  fort  of 
induftry. 

If  the  manufaflures  of  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, have  been  advanced,  as  they  certainly 
have,  by  the  colony  trade,  it  has  not  been  by 
means  of  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in 
fpite  of  the  monopoly.  The  efFeft  of  the  mono- 
poly has  been,  not  to  augment  the  quantity,  but 
to  alter  the  quality  and  Ihape  of  a  part  of  the 
manufaftures  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  accom- 
modate to  a  market,  from  which  the  returns  arc 
flow  and  diftant,  what  would  otherwifc  have  been 
accommodated  to  one  from  which  the  returns 
are  frequent  and  near.  Its  efFedt  has  confe- 
quently  been  to  turn  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  an  employment  in  which  it 
would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of 
manufafturing  induftry,  to  one  in  which  it 
maintains  a  much  fmaller,  and  thereby  to  di- 
minifli,  infl:ead  of  increafing,  the  whole  quantity 
of  manufacturing  induftry  maintained  in  Great 
Britain.  r  -  ,     ■■         '■ 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore, 
like  all  the  other  mean  and  malignant  expedients 
of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  deprefles  the  induftry 
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of  all  other   countries,    but  chiefly   that  of  the  ^  !JjJ  •*• 
colonies,  without  in  the  lead  increafing,  but  on' 
the  contrary  diminifhing,  that  of  the  country  in 
whofe  favour  it  is  eftablirtied. 

The  monopoly   hinders    the    capital    of   that 
country,  whatever  may  at  any  particular  time  be 
the  extent  of  that   capital,  from   maintaining  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  productive  labour  as  it  would 
otherwife  maintain,  and    from  affording  fo   great 
a  revenue   to  the    indudriuus    inhabitants   as   it 
would  otherwife  afford.      But  as  capital  can   be 
increafed  only  by  favings  from  revenue,  the  mo- 
nopoly, by  hindering  it   from  affording  fo  great 
a  revenue  as  it  would  otherwife  afford,  neceffarily 
hinders   it  from  increafing    fo  fad   as   it  would 
otherwife  increafe,  and  confequently  from  main- 
taining  a   ftill    greater    quantity    of    produ6livc 
labour,  and   affording  a  dill  greater  revenue  to 
the  indudrious  inhabitants  cf  that  country.     One 
great  original  fource  of  revenue,    therefore,    the 
wages  of  labour,   the  monopoly  mud  neceffarily 
have  rendered  at  all  times  lefs  abundant  than  it 
otherwife  would  have  been. 

By  raifing  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the 
monopoly  difcourages  the  improvement  of  ^?*nd. 
The  profit  of  improvement  depends  upon  che 
difference  between  what  the  land  adually  pro- 
duces, and  what,  by  the  application  of  a  certain 
capital,  it  can  be  made  to  produce,  If  this 
difference  affords  a  greater  profit  than  what  can 
be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  in  any  mercantile 
employment,  the  improvement  of  land  will  draw 
capital    from    all    mercantile   employments.      If 
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^  ^^^P  ^  the  profit  is  lefs,  mercantile  employments  will 
'draw  capital  from  the  improvement  of  land. 
Whatever  therefore  raifes  the  rate  of  mercantile 
profit,  either  lefTens  the  fuperiority  or  increafes 
the  inferiority  of  the  profit  of  improvement;  and 
in  the  one  cafe  hinders  capital  from  going  to  im- 
provement, and  rn  the  other  draws  capital  from 
it.  But  by  difcouraging  improvement^  the  mo- 
nopoly neceflarily  retards  the  natural  increafe  of 
another  great  original  fource  of  revenue,  the  rent 
of  land.  By  raifing  the  rate  of  profit  too,  the 
monopoly  necefikrily  keeps  up  the  market  rate 
of  intereft  higher  than  it  otherwife  would  be. 
But  the  price  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
which  it  affords,  the  number  of  years  purchafe 
which  is  commonly  paid  for  ir,  neceflarily  falls 
as  the  rate  of  intereft  riles,  and  rifes  as  the  rate 
of  intereft  falls.  The  monopoly,  therefore,  hurts 
the  intereft  of  the  landlord  two  different  ways, 
by  retarding  the  natural  increafe,  fir  ft,  of  his 
rent,  and,  fecondly,  of  the  price  which  he  would 
get  for  his  land  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which 
it  afibrds. 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raifes  the  rate  of  mer- 
cantile profit,  and  thereby  augments  fomewhat 
the  gain  of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obftruds 
the  natural  increafe  of  capital,  it  tends  rather  to 
diminifti  th:in  to  increafe  the  fum  total  of  the 
revenue  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
derive  from  the  profit:,  of  ftock  j  a  fmall  profit 
upon  a  great  capital  generally  affording  a  greater 
revenue  than  a  great  profit  upon  a  fmall  one. 
The    monopoly  raifes  the  rate  of  profit,  but  it 
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hinders  the  fum  of  profit  from  rifing  fo  high  as  it  ^  !J,jJ^  ^' 
otherwife  would  do.  <   » 

All  the  original  fources  of  revenue,  the  wages 
of  labour,  the  rent  of  land,  and  the  profits  of 
ftock,  the  monopoly  renders  much  lefs  abundant 
than  they  otherwife  would  be.  To  promote  the 
little  interelt  of  one  little  order  cf  men  in  one 
country,  it  hurts  the  intereft  of  all  other  orders 
of  men  in  that  country,  and  of  all  the  men  in  all 
other  countries. 

It  is  folely  by  raifing  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit 
that  the  monopoly  either  has  proved  or  could 
prove  advantageous  to  any  one  particular  order 
of  men.  But  befides  all  the  bad  effefts  to  the 
country  in  general,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  necelTarily  refulting  from  a  high  rare  of 
profit;  there  is  one  more  fatal,  perhaps^  than 
all  thefe  put  together,  but  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  experience,  is  infeparably  conne^led 
with  it.  The  high  rate  of  profit  feems  every 
where  to  deftroy  that  parfimony  which  in  other 
circumftances  is  natural  to  the  charader  of  the 
merchant.  When  profits  are  high,  that  fober 
virtue  feems  to  be  fuperfluous,  and  expenfive 
luxury  to  fuit  better  the  affluence  of  his  fituation. 
But  the  owners  of  the  great  mercantile  capitals 
are  necelTarily  the  leaders  and  condudors  of  the 
whole  induftry  of  every  nation,  and  their  example 
has  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  manners 
of  the  whole  induftrious  part  of  it  than  that  of 
any  other  order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  at- 
tentive and  parfimonious,  the  workman  is  very 
likely  to  be  fo  too ;  but  if  the  mafter  is  diflblute 
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B  o^  K  and  diforderly,  the  fervant  who  Ihapes  his  work 
according  to  the  pattern  which  his  maftcr  pre- 
fcribes  to  him,  will  Ihape  his  life  too  according 
to  the  example  which  he  fets  him.  Accumula- 
tion is  thus  prevented  in  the  hands  of  all  thofe 
who  are  naturally  the  mod  difpofed  to  accumu- 
late i  and  the  funds  deftined  for  the  maintenance 
of  produdive  labour  receive  no  augmentation 
from  the  revenue  of  thofe  who  ought  naturally 
to  augment  them  the  mod.  The  capital  of  the 
country,  inftead  of  increafing,  gradually  dwindles 
away,  and  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  lefs  and  lefs. 
Have  the  exorbitant  profits  of  the  merchants  of 
Cadiz  and  Lifbon  augmented  the  capital  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Have  they  alleviated  the 
poverty,  have  they  promoted  the  induftry  of  thofe 
two  beggarly  countries  ?  Such  has  been  the 
tone  of  mercantile  expence  in  thofe  two  trading 
cities,  that  thofe  exorbitant  profits,  far  from  aug- 
menting the  general  capital  of  the  country,  feem 
fcarce  to  have  been  fufficient  to  keep  up  the 
capitals  upon  which  they  were  made.  Foreign 
capitals  are  every  day  intruding  themfelves,  if  I 
may  fay  fo,  more  and  more  into  the  trade  of 
Cadiz  and  LAibon,  It  is  to  expel  thofe  foreign 
capitals  from  a  trade  which  their  own  grows 
every  da"  more  and  more  infufficient  for  carrying 
on,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  endea- 
vour every  day  to  ftraiten  more  and  more  the  galU 
ing  bands  of  their  abfurd  monopoly.  Compare 
the  mercantile  manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon 
with  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  and  you  will  be  fcnfi- 
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bic  how  differently  the  condud  and  character  of  ^  ^,^f'  '*• 
merchants   are  affe<Sled  by  the  high  and  by  the 
low  profits  of  ftock.     The  merchants  of  London, 
indeed,  have  not  yet  generally  become  kich  mag- 
nificent  lords   as    thofe    of   Cadiz  and   Lifbon ; 
but  neither  are  they  in  general  fuch  attentive  and 
parfimonious    burghers    as    thofe  of  Amllerdam. 
They  are  fuppofed,  however,  many  of  them,    to 
be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
former,  and  not  quite  fo  rich  as  many  of  the  lat- 
ter.   But  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal 
higher  than  that  of  the  latter.     Light  come  light 
go,  fays  the  proverb  ;  and  the  ordinary  tone  of  ex- 
pence  feems  every  where  to  be  regulated,  not  fo 
much  according  to  the  real  ability  of  fpending,  as 
to  the  fuppofed  facili:y  of  getting  money  to  fpend. 
It  is  thus  that  the  fingle  advantage  which  the 
monopoly  procures  to  a  fingle  order  of  men,  is  in 
many  different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  intereft 
of  the  country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  fole  purpofe 
of  raifing  up  a  people  of  cuflomers,  may  at  firil 
fight  appear  a  projefb  fit  only  for  a  nation  of 
fhopkeepers.  It  is,  however,  a  projed  altoge- 
ther unfit  for  a  nation  of  fhopkeepers  j  but  ex- 
tremely fit  for  a  nation  whofe  government  is  in- 
fluenced by  fnopkeepers.  Such  ftatefmen,  and 
fuch  ftatefmen  only,  are  capable  of  fmcying 
that  they  will  find  fome  advantage  in  employing 
the  blood  and  treafure  of  their  fellow- citizens, 
to  found  and  maintain  fuch  an  empire.  Say 
to  a  fhopkeeper,  Buy  me  a  good  cflate,  and  I 
fliall  always  buy  my  clothes  at  your  fliop,  even 
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^  ^^^  ^  though  I   fliould  pay  fomewhat  dearer  than  what 
-^  I  can  have  thenn  for  at  other   (hops  j    and   you 
yvill  not  find  him  very  forward  to  embrace  your 
propofal.     But  fhould  any  other  perfon  buy  you 
fuch    an    eftate,    the   fhopkeeper    will    be  much 
obliged    to    your    benefactor   if  he    would  enjoin 
you  to  buy  all  your  clothes  ac  his  Ihop.     Eng- 
land  purchafed  from  fome  of  her  fubjeds,    who 
found  themfclves  uneafy  ac  home,  a  great  eftate 
in  a  diftant  country.      The  price,    indeed,    was 
very  fmall,  and  inftead  of  thirty  years  purchafe, 
the  ordinary  price  of  land  in   the  prefcnt  times, 
it  amounted  to  little  more  tiian  the  cxpence  of 
the  different   equipments  which    made    the    firfl: 
difcovery,    reconnoitred    the  coaft,    and    took   a 
fictitious   poffefijon   of   the    country.     The   land 
was  good  and  of  great  extent,  and  the  cultiva- 
tors having  plenty  of  good  ground  to  work  upon, 
and  being  for  fome  time  at  liberty  to  fell  their 
produce  where  they  pleafed,  became  in  the  courfe 
of  litt'e  more  tlian  thirty  or  forty  years  (between 
1620   and    1660)    fo   numerous   and   thriving  a 
people,    that  the  fhopkeepers   and   other   traders 
of    England    wifhed    to     fecure    to    themfelves 
the  monopoly   of  their  cuftom.      Without   pre- 
tending, thtrefore,    that  they  had  paid  any  part, 
cither  of  the  original  purchafe- money,  or  of    the 
fubll^quent   expence  of  improvement,    they  peti- 
tioned   the    parliament   that    the    culr     .tors    of 
America  might  for  the  future  be  confined  to  their 
Ihop  J    firft,    for  buying  all  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe ;    and,    fecondly,  for  felling 
all    fuch    parts  of    their    own    produce    as   thofe 
traders  might  find  it  convenient   to  buy.      For 
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they  did  not  find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  ^art  ^  y^^  **' 
of  it.  Some  parts  of  it  imported  into  England 
might  have  interfered  with  fome  of  the  trades 
which  they  themfelves  carried  on  at  home.  Thofe 
particular  parts  of  it,  therefore,  they  were  will- 
ing that  the  colonifts  fhould  fell  where  they 
could  J  the  farther  off  the  better  j  and  upon  th?.c 
account  propofed  that  their  market  fhould  be 
confined. to  t.he  countries  fouth  of  Cape  Finiftcrrc. 
A  claufe  in  the  famous  aft  of  navigation  efta- 
blidied  this  truly  fliopkeeper  propofal  into  a 
law. 

The  maintenance  of  this  monopoly  has  hither- 
to been  th^  principal,  or  more  properly  perhaps 
the  fole  end  and  puipofe  of  the  dominion  which 
Great  Britain  aflfumes  over  h(T  colonies.  In  the 
cxclufive  trade,  it  is  fuppoft^d,  confifts  the  great 
advantage  of  provinces,  which  have  never  yet 
afforded  either  revenue  or  military  force  for  the 
fupport  of  the  civil  government,  or  the  defence 
of  the  mother  country.  The  monopoly  is  the 
principal  badge  of  their  dependency,  and  it  is 
the  fole  fruit  which  has  hitherto  been  gathered 
from  that  dependency.  Whatever  expence  Great 
Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  maintaini.ig  this 
dependency,  has  really  been  laid  out  in  order  to 
fupport  this  monopoly.  The  expence  of  thf- 
ordinary  peace  eftabiiibment  of  the  colonies 
amounted,  before  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
fent  difturbances,  to  the  psy  of  twenty  regi- 
ments of  foot  J  to  the  expence  of  the  anHery, 
ftores,  and  extraordinary  provifions  with  which 
it  was  neceffary  to  fupply  them ;  and  to  the  ex- 
pence 
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**^iv*^  pence  cf  a  vtty   confiderablc  naval  force  which 
was  conftantly  kept  up,  in  order  to  guard,  from 
Uit  fmuggling  veiTels  of  other  nations,   the  im- 
r.trnic  coaft  of  Norta  America,  and  that  of  our 
Weil  Indian  Iflands.     The  whole  cxpencr    .[  thvi 
peace  eftabliflimv:nt  was  a  charge  upou  th?i  re- 
venue of  Great    Britain,  and   was,    at    the  ieme 
time,  the  fiiialleft  part  of  what  tli^  dop.iinjor?  of 
the  colonies  has  coft  the  moiiier  country.     If  we 
would  know  the  amount  cf  (he  whok,  we  muft 
add  to  the  annual  expence  of, thi^  peace  eiiaulifh- 
ment  the  intereil  of  the  fum'i  which,    in  come- 
querce  cf  her  confidering   her  clu.iies  m  pn.- 
^inas  iubie6;    to  her    dominion.    Great   Kiltain 
bas  upon    'ilTcrent  occafions  laid  out  upon  their 
defence^     Wu  inuft  add  to  it,  in  particular,  the 
wh©!e  orpencc  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great  part 
vt  that  of  the  war  which  preceded  it.     The  late 
v'ar  was  altogether  a   colony   quarrcij    and    the 
v/hole   expence  of  it,    in   whatever  part  of  the 
world  it   might  have  been  laid  out,   whether  in 
Germany  or  the  Eaft  Indies,   ought  juilly  to  be 
dated  to  the  account  of  the  colonics.     It  amount- 
ed to  more  than  ninety  millions  fterling,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  new  debt  which  was  contrafted, 
but  the  two  Ihillings  in  the  pound  additional  land 
tax,  and  the  fums  which  were  every  ye£    _  arrow- 
ed  from  the  finking  fund.      The    Spanifh   war 
which  began  in    1739,  "^^^  principally  a  colony 
quarrel.     Its  principal  objeft  was  to  prevent  the 
fearch  of  the  colony  Ihips  which  carrier*  on  a  con- 
traband   trade    with    the   bpanifli   n      ;.       This 
whole  expence  is,  in  reality,  a  bou' ^     ihich  has 
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been  given  in  order  to  fiyport  a  monopoly.  ^  ^,^  p* 
The  pretended  purpofe  of  it  was  to  encourage 
the  manufadures,  and  to  increafe  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain.  But  its  real  efFeil  has  been  to 
raife  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  and  to  enable 
our  merchants  to  turr.  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of 
which  the  returns  are  more  flow  and  diflant  than 
thofe  of  the  greater  part  of  other  trades,  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  capital  than  they  otherwife 
would  have  done  j  two  events  which,  if  a  bounty 
could  have  prevented,  it  might  perhaps  hav« 
been  very  well  worth  while  to  give  fuch  a  bounty. 

Under  the  prefcnt  fyflem  of  management, 
therefore.  Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  loft 
from  the  dominion  which  fhe  aiTumes  over  her 
colonies. 

To  propofe  that  Great  Britain  (hould  volun- 
tarily give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies," 
and  leave  them  to  eled  their  own  magiflrates, 
to  enaffc  their  own  laws,  and  to  make  peace  arid 
war  as  they  might  think  proper,  would  be  to 
propofe  fuch  a  meafure  as  never  was,  and  never 
will  be  adopted  by  any  nation  in  the  world. 
No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave  up  the  domi- 
nion of  any  province,  how  troublefome  foever  it 
might  be  to  govern  it,  and  how  fmall  foever  the 
revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expence  which  it  occafioned.  Such 
facrificcs,  though  they  might  frequently  be  agree- 
able to  the  interefl-j  arc  always  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  e^  ,y  naaon^  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  ftrll 
gi  cater  uafequence,  tliey  are  always  contrary  to 
the  private  intcreft  of  the  govf cning  part  c^  it, 
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'  *^iv  '^  who  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  difpofal  o( 
'many  places  of  trutl  and  profit,  of  many  oppor- 
tunities   of    acquiring     wealth-    and     diftin6lion> 
which  the  pofTcfTion  of  the  mod  turbulent,  and, 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people;  the  moll  unpro- 
fitable province  fcldom  fails  to  afford.     The  mod 
vifionary  enthufiafts  would   fcarce    be   capable  of 
propofing  fuch  a  meafure,  with  any  ierious  hopes 
at   leaft  of  its   ever   being  adopted.       If   it  was 
adopted,  however,  Great  Britain  would  not  only 
be  immediately  freed  from  the  whole  annual  ex- 
pence  of  the  peace  eftablifhment  of  the  colonies, 
but  might  fettle  with  them  fuch  a  treaty  of  coit)- 
merce  as  would  effeftually   fecure  to   her  a  free 
trade,    more  advantageous  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,    though   lefs  fo    to    the    merchants, 
than  the  monopoly  which  llie  at  prefent  enjoys. 
By  thus  parting  j^ood  friends,  the  natural  affec- 
tion of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  which 
perhaps,  our  late  diffenfions  have  well  nigh  ex- 
tinguifhed,  would  quickly  revive.     It  might  dif- 
pofe  them   nor.    only   to  refpedt,  for  whole   cen- 
turies together,    that   treaty  of  commerce  which 
they  had   concluded  with  us  at  parting,    but   to 
favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in  trade,  and,  inftead 
of  turbulent  and  fadious  fubjefts,  to  become  our 
raoft   faithful,    affedionate,    and   generous  allies  j 
and  the  fame  fort  of  parental  affeflion  on  the  one 
fide,    and   filial  refpeft  on   the   other,  might  re- 
vive  between   Great   Britain    and    her    colonies, 
wh?ch  ufed  to  fubfift   between   thofe   of  ancient 
Greece  and  the  mother  city  from  which  they  de- 
fcended. 
r  In 
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In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  chap. 


to  the  empire  to  vvhich  it  belongs,  it    ought   to 
afford,  in  time  of  peace,  a  reveniic  to  the  public 
fufHcicnt  not   only   for  defraying  the  whole   ex- 
pence  of  its   own    peace   eftablifliment,    but  for 
contributing  its  proportion  to  the  fupport  of  the 
general  government  of  the  er^pire.     Every  pro- 
vince  neceflarily   coutributes,    more   or    lefs,    to 
increafe  the  expcnce  of  that  general  government. 
If   any  particular  province,    therefore,    does  not 
contribute    its   Ihare   towards   defraying    this   ex- 
pence,  an  unequal  burden  muft  be  thrown  upon 
fomc  other  part  of  the  empire.     The  extraordi- 
nary   revenue  too   which   every  province    affords 
to    the    public    in    time    of  war,    ought,    from 
parity  of  reafon,  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 
the   extraordinary  revenue  of  the    whole   empire 
vvhich  its  ordinary  revenue  does  in  time  of  peace. 
That  neither  the  ordinary  nor  extraordinary   re- 
venue which  Great   Britain  derives   from  her  co- 
lonies,   bears  this   proportion    to   the   whole  re- 
venue of  the    Britilli   empire,  will  readily  be  al- 
lowed.     The  monopoly,    it  has  been   fuppoHrd, 
indeed,  by  increafing  the  private  revenue  of  the 
people  of  Great    Britain,    and   thereby  enabling 
them  to  pay  greater   taxes,  compenfates  the  de- 
ficiency of   the   public   revenue   of  the  colonies. 
But  this  monopoly  1  have  endeavoured  to  Ihow, 
though  a  very  grievous   tax  upon   the   colonies, 
and  though  it  may  increafe  the  revenue  of  a  par- 
ticular order  of  men  in  Great  Britain,  diminifhes 
inflead  of  increafing  that  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people;    and    :^  ifequently   diminifhes,  inflead   of 
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■  ^iv^  ^  increafing  the  ability  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  pay  taxes.  The  men  too  whofe  revenue 
the  monopoly  increafes,  conftituce  a  particular 
order,  which  it  is  botli  abfolutely  impolTible  to 
lax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  orders,  and 
extremely  in  p^  "iHc  iven  to  attempt  to  tax  be- 
yond thac  prop  i't\on,  as  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
Ihew  in  the  following  book.  No  particular  re* 
iburce,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  this  parti- 
cular order.  '  * 

1  HE  colonies  mav  be  a\ca  either  by  their  owa 
afiemblies,  or  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  colony  aflemblics  can  ever  be  fo 
Aranaged  as  to  levy  upon  their  conftituents  a 
public  revenue  fufficient,  not  only  to  maintain  at 
all  times  their  own  civil  and  military  eftabliihment, 
btit  to  pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  expence 
of  the  general  government  of  the  Britilh  empire, 
feems  not  very  probable.  It  was  a  long  ime 
before  even  the  parliament  of  England,  though 
placed  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  fo- 
▼ereign,  could  be  brought  under  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  management,  or  could  be  rendered  fufficiently 
liberal  in  their  j^rants  for  fupporting  the  civil 
and  military  ef^ablifhme  its  even  of  their  own 
country,  i.  was  only  b  diftributing  among  the 
particular  members  of  parliamenr,  a  great  part 
cither  of  th .  offices,  or  of  the  .*ifpofal-of  the 
offices  arifing  from  this  civil  and  military  cfta- 
blilhment,  that  fuch  tt  ./ftem  of  management 
could  be  eftablifhed  >  n  '^ith  regard  to  the  par- 
liament of  England  lit»t  the  diftance  of  the 
(dblony  afiemblies  from  the  eye  of  the  fovereign. 
Sir    •     •  '■  their 
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their  number,  their  difperfcd  Htuation,  and  their  ^  "  j^  '• 
various  confticutions,  would  >  der  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  manage  them  in  the  i  me  manner,  even 
though  the  fovereign  had  the  fame  means  of  do« 
ing  it  i  and  chofe  means  are  wanting.  It  would 
be  ablblucely  impoflible  to  diftribute  among  all 
the  leading  members  of  all  the  colony  alTem- 
blics  fuch  a  Ihare,  either  of  the  offices  or  of  the 
difpofal  of  the  offices  arifing  from  the  general 
government  of  the  Britilh  empire,  as  to  difpole 
them  to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home,  and  to 
tax  their  confticuents  for  the  fupport  of  that  ge- 
neral government,  of  which  almod  the  whole 
emoluments  were  to  be  divided  among  people 
who  were  ftrangers  to  t\v  ii.  The  uiiu voidable 
ignorance  of  adminiftration,  befides,  concerning 
the  relative  importance  of  the  different  members 
of  thofe  different  affemblies,  the  offences  which 
muft  frequently  be  given,  the  blunders  which 
"nuft  con1>a:uly  be  committed  in  attempting  to 
anage  lucm  in  this  manner,  k^ms  to  render 
fucV  a  lyltem.  of  management  altogether  imprac- 
ticaol^  with  regard  to  them. 

The  »lbny  affemblies,  befides,  cannot  be 
fuppofcd  ihe  proper  judges  of  what  is  neceffary 
for  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole  empire. 
The  care  of  that  defence  and  fupport  is  not  en- 
trufted  to  them.  It  is  not  their  bufinefs,  and 
they  have  no  regular  means  of  information  con- 
cerning it.  The  aifcmbly  of  a  province,  like 
the  veftry  of  a  pariffi  may  judge  very  properly 
concerning  the  affairs  of  its  own  particular  di^ 
trjftj  but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging 
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■o<?*^  concerning  thofc  of  the  whole  empire.  It  <:an- 
v«— y«— I  not  even  judge  properly  concerning  the  pr, ^por- 
tion which  its  own  province  beafs  to  the  v. hole 
empire ;  or  concerning  the  relative  cicgree  of  its 
wealth  and  importance,  compared  with  the  other 
provinces ;  becaufe  thofc  other  provinces  arc  noc 
under  the  infpe(5>i()n  and  fuperintendcncy  of  the 
afiembly  of  a  particular  province.  What  is  ne- 
ccflary  ^or  the  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  in  what  proportion  each  part  ought 
to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of  only  by  that  af- 
fcmbly  which  infpedls  and  fuperintends  the  af- 
fairs of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  propofed,  accordingly,  that  the 
colonies  Hiould  be  taxed  by  requifition,  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  determining  the  fum 
which  each  colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the  pro- 
vincial afiembly  afleiring  and  levying  it  in  the 
way  that  fuited  bed  the  circumftances  of  the 
province.  What  concerned  the  whole  empire 
would  in  this  way  be  determined  by  the  aflTembly  ^ 
which  infpe(5ls  and  fuperintends  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  empire ;  and  the  provincial  affairs  of  each 
colony  might  ftill  be  regulated  by  its  own  af- 
iembly. Though  the  colonies  fhould  in  this 
cafe  have  no  reprefentatives  in  the  Briti(h  parlia- 
ment, yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  there 
is  no  probability  that  the  parliamentary  requi- 
fition would  be  unreafonable.  The  parliament 
of  England  has  not  upon  any  occafion  fhown  the 
fmalleft  difpofition  to  overburden  thofe  parts  of 
the  empire  which  are  not  reprefented  in  parlia- 
■pncnt.  The -Ulands  of  Guernfey  .aod  Jerfey, 
♦5  v,  .^^•2.  ■  without 
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•without  any   means  of  refilling  the  authority  of^^ij^**' 
parliament,  are  more  lightly  taxed  tlian  any  part 
of  Great  Britain.      Parliament  in  attem[>ting  to 
excrcife   its   fuppoled    right,    whether  well  or   ill 
grounded,    of    taxing    the    colonies,    has    never 
hitherto   demanded   of    them    any    tiling     which 
even   approached    to   a    jufl:    proportion   to   what 
was  paid   by   their   fellow- fubjedls    at   home.      If 
the  contribution  of  the  colonies,  bcfides,  was  to 
rife  or  fall  in   proportion  to  the  rife  or  fall  of  the  " 
land  tax,    parliament  could  not  tax   them   with-   , 
out  taxing  at  the  fame  time  its  own  conRituencs, 
and  the  colonies  might  in  this  cafe  be  confidcred 
as  virtually  reprefented  in  parliament.      * 

Examples    are     not    wanting   of   einpires    in 
which  all  the  different  provinces  are  not  taxed,  ifj" 
I   may  be  allowed  the  exprelTion,   in  one  mafs ;  ' 
but  in   which    the    fovereign    regulates    the   fum 
which  each  province  ought  to  pay,  and  in  fome' 
orovinces  affcfles  and  levies  it  as  he  thinks  pro-  * 
perj  while  in  others,  he  leaves  it   to  be  aflefled 
and  levied  as  the  refpeflive  Hates  of  each  pro- 
vince  fhall  determine.      In    Tome    provinces    of 
France,  the  king  not  only  impofes  what  taxes  he  * 
thinks  proper,  but  affeiTes  and  levies  them  in  the  ^ 
way  he  thinks  proper.     From  others  he  demands 
a  certain  fum,  but  leaves  it  to  the  ftates  of  each 
province    to   affefs   and   levy    that    fum   as   they  ' 
think  proper.     According  to  the  fcheme  of  tax- 
ing by  requifition,   the   parliament  of  Great  Bri-  ' 
tain  would  ftand  nearly  in  the  ilime  fituation  to- 
wards   the   colony    affemblies,    as    the    king    of 
France  does  towards  the  ftates  of  thofe  provinces' 
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•  ^^  ^  which  ftill  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having  dates  of 

*  '  V     '  their  own,   the   provinces  of  France  which  are 

fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  governed.  ■  ^ 

But  though,  according  to  this  fchcme,  the 
colonies  could  have  no  jufl:  reafon  to  fear  that 
their  fhare  of  the  public  burdens  fhould  ever 
exceed  the  proper  proportion  to  that  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens at  home;  Great  Britain  might  have 
•juft  reafon  to  fear  that  it  never  would  anriount  to 
that  proper  proportion.  The  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  has  not  for  fome  time  pad  had  the 
feme  eftabliflied  authority  in  the  colonies  which 
ehe  French  king  has  in**  thofe  provinces  of 
France  which  ftiU  enjoy  the  privilege  of  having 
ftates  of  their  own.  The  colony  aflfemblies,  if 
they  were  not  very  favourably  difpofed  (and  un- 
lefs  more  fkilfully  m.uiaged  than  they  ever  have 
been  hitherto,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  be  fo), 
might  ftill  find  many  pretences  for  evading  or 
rejefting  the  moft  reafonable  requifitions  of  par- 
liament. A  French  war  breaks  out,  we  iliall 
fuppofe }  ten  millions  muft  immediately  be 
raifed,  in  order  to  defend  the  feat  of  the  empire. 
This  fum  muft  be  borrowed  upon  the  credit  of 
fome  parliamentary  fund  mortgaged  for  paying 
the  intereft.  Part  of  this  fund  parliament  pro- 
pofes  to  raife  by  a  tax  to  be  lei^ied  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  part  of  it,  by  a  requifition  to  all  the 
different  colony  aflemblies  of  America  and  the 
Weft  Indies*  Would  people  readily  advance 
their  money  upon  the  credit  of  a  fund,  which 
partly  depended  upon  the  good  humour  of  nil 
tliofe  alTemblies,  far  diftant  from  the  feat  of  the 
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war,    and   fomctiities,    perhaps,    thinking    them-  ^  ^,^  '^* 
ftlves    not  much   concerned  in   the  event  of  it?' 
Upon  fuch  a  fund  no  more  money  would  pro- 
bably be  advanced  than  what  the  tax  to  be  levied 
in  Great  Britain    might   be  fuppofed   to   anfwer 
for.     The  whole  burden  of  the  debt  contracted 
on  account  of  the  war  would  in  this  manner  fall, 
as  it  always  has  done  hitherto,  upon  Great  Bri- 
tain {  upon  a  part  of  the  empire,  and  not  upor^ 
the  whole  empire.      Great   Britain  is,    perhaps, 
fince  the  world  began,  the  only  ftate  which,  as  ic 
has  extended  its  empire,   has  only  increafed  its 
expence  without  once  augmenting  its  refources. 
Other  ftates   have   generally   difburdened  them- 
felves,   upon   their  fubje6l   and  fubordinate   pro- 
vinces, of  the  mod  confiderable  part  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  defending  the   empire.      Great  Britain 
has  hitherto  fuffered  her  fubjeft  and  fubordinate 
provinces  to  difburden   themfelves   upon  her   of 
almoft   this    whole    expence.      In  order   to   put 
Great  Britain   upon    a  footing   of  equality  with 
her  own  colonies,    which   the    law   has    hitherto 
fuppofed  to  be  fubjefl  and  fubordinate,  it  feems 
neceflfary,    upon   the  fcheme  of  taxing  them  by 
parliamentary  requifition,   that  parliament  fliould 
have  fome  means  of  rend'*ring  its  requifitions  im- 
mediately effedual,  in  cafe  the  colony  alTemblies 
fhould   attempt  to   evade   or   rejed   them ;    and 
what  thofe  means  are,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, and  it  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  at 
the  fame  time,  be  ever  fully  cftabliflied  in  the 
right  of  taxing  the  colonies,  even  independent  of 
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°  ^v*  ^  ^^^  con  lent  of  their  own  aflemblies,  the  im- 
portance  of  thofe  afTemblies  would  from  that 
moment  be  at  an  end,  and  with  it,  that  of  all  the 
leading  men  of  Britifh  America.  Men  defire  to 
have  fome  fhare  in  the  management  of  public 
afFairs  chiefly  on  account  of  the  importance 
which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the  power  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  leading  men,  the  natural  arif. 
tocracy  of  every  country,  have  of  preferving  or 
defending  their  refpe«5live  importance,  depends 
the  {lability  and  duration  of  every  fyftem  of  free 
government.  In  the  attacks  which  thofe  lead- 
ing men  are  continually  making  upon  the  im- 
portance of  one  another,  and  in  the  defence  of 
their  own,  confifts  the  whole  play  of  domeftic 
faction  and  ambition.  The  leading  men  of 
America,  like  thofe  of  all  other  countries,  defire 
to  preferve  their  own  importance.  They  feel,  or 
imagine,  that  if  their  aflemblies,  which  they  are 
fond  of  calling  parliaments,  and  of  confidering 
as  equal  in  authority  to  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  fliould  be  fo  far  degraded  as  to  become 
the  humble  minifl:ers  and  execudve  officers  of 
that  parliament,  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
importance  would  be  at  an  end.  They  have  re- 
jeded,  therefore,  the  propofal  of  being  taxed  by 
parliamentary  requifition,  and  like  other  ambi- 
tious and  high-fpirited  men,  have  rather  chofen 
to  draw  the  fword  in  defence  of  their  own  im- 
portance. 

Towards    the   declenfion  of  the    Roman   re- 
public, the  allies  of   Rome,  who  had  borne  the 
principal  burden  of  defending  the  ftate  and  ex- 
tendi 'g 
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tending  the  enrjpire,  demanded  to  be  admitted  to  ^  ^^^  ^' 
all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  Upon 
being  refufed,  the  fociil  war  broke  out.  During 
the  courfe  of  that  war  Rome  granted  thofe 
privileges  to  the  greater  part  cf  them,  one  by 
one,  and  in  proportion  as  they  detached  them- 
felves  from  the  general  confederacy.  The  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  infifts  upon  taxing  'che 
colonies;  and  they  refufe  to  be  taxed  by  a  pa.- 
liament  in  which  they  are  not  reprefented.  If 
to  each  colony,  which  fhould  detach  itfelf  from 
the  general  confederacy,  Great  Britain  fliould 
allow  fuch  a  number  of  reprefcntatives  as  fuited 
the  proportion  of  what  it  contributed .  to  the 
public  revenue  of  the  empire,  in  confequence 
of  its  being  fubjeded  to  the  fame  taxes,  and  in 
compenfation  admitted  to  the  fame  freedom  of 
trade  with  its  fcllow-fubjedts  at  home  j  the 
number  of  its  reprefentatives  to  be  augmented 
as  the  proportion  of  its  contribution  might 
afterwards  augment  j  a  new  method  of  acquir- 
ing importance,  a  new  and  more  dazzling  objefl 
of  ambition  would  be  prefented  to  the  leading 
men  of  each  colony.  Inftead  of  piddling  for  the 
little  prizes  which  are  to  be  found  in  what  may 
be  called  the  paltry  raffle  of  colony  fatflion  ;  they 
might  then  hcpe,  from  the  prefuinption  which 
men  naturally  h.:ve  in  their  own  ability  and 
good  fortune,  to  di  iw  fome  of  the  great  prizes 
which  fometimes  com*^  from  the  wheel  of  the 
great  ftate  lottery  of  Britifh  politics.  Unlef:: 
this  or  fome  other  method  is  fallen  upon,  and 
there  feems  to  be  none  more  obvious  than  this,  of 
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^  ?y^  ^  preferving  the  importance   and  of  gratifying  the 
ambition  of  the  leading  men  of  America,   it  is 
not  very  probable  that  they  vv"ll  ever  voluntarily 
fubmit  to  us  j  and  we  ought  l^  cunfider  that  the 
blood  which  muft  be  (hed  in  forcing  them  to  do 
ib,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  of  thofe 
"who  are,  or  of  thofe  whom  we  wifh  to  have  for 
our  fellow  citizens.    They  are  very  weak  who  flatter 
themfelves  that,  in  the  ftate  to  which  things  have 
come,  our   colonies  will   be  eafiiy  conquered  by 
force  alone.     The  perfons  who  now  govern  the 
refolutions   of   what    they    call   their   continental 
congrefs,    feel    in  themfelves   at   this  moment  a 
degree  of  importance  which,  perhaps,  the  greateft 
fubje£ls    in    Europe    fcarce    feci.      From    (hop- 
keepers,  tradefmen,   and   attomies,    they   are   be- 
come   ftatelmen    and     legidators,    and    are   em- 
ployed  in   contriving  a  new  form  of  government 
for  an  extenfive  empire,  which,   they  flatter  them- 
felves,   will   become,    and  which,    indeed,    feems 
very  likely  to  become,  one   of  the  greateft:  and 
mofl:    formidable    that    ever   was    in    the   world, 
l^'ivc   hundred   different   people,   perhaps,   who  in 
diTcrent  ways    adl   immediately^  under    the   con- 
tinental  congrefs;    and    five    hundred    thoufand^ 
perhaps,  who  acl   under    thofe  five  hundred,   all 
feel  in  the  fame  manner  a  proportionable  rife  in 
their  own   im.portance.     Almoll  every  individual 
of  the  governing  party  in  America,  fills,  at  pre- 
ftrnt,  in  his  own  fancy,  a  fl:ation  fuperior,  not  only 
to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  r.o  what  he 
had  ever  exprded  to  fill ;    and  unlefs  fome  new 
objewt  of  ambition  is  pr^lented  cither  to  him  or 
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to  his  leaders,  if  he  has  t!ie  ordinary  fpirit  of  a^  ha  p, 
nian,  he  will  die  in  defence  of  that  ftation. 

It  is  a  rennark  of  the  prefidenc  Henaut,  that  Ve 
now   read    with    pleafure   the  account   of   many 
Jittle  tranfadions  of  the  Ligue,  which  when  they 
happened  were   not   perhaps   conlidered  as  very 
important  pieces  of  news.     But  every  man  then, 
fays    lie,    fancied   himfelf  of    fome   importance; 
and  the  innumerable  memoirs  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  thofe  times  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  written  by  people  who  took  plea- 
fure   in    recording    and    magnifying    events    in 
which,  they  flattered  themfelves,   they  had  been 
confjderabie   aiflors.      How   obltinately   the   city 
of  Paris    upon    that    occafion    defended    itfel^ 
what  a  dreadful  famine  it  fupported  rather  than 
fubmit  to  the  bed  and  afterwards  to  the  mod  be- 
loved  of  all   the  French  kings,    is  well  known. 
The  greater   part  of  the  citizens,  or  thofe  wha 
governed  the  greater  part  of  them,  fought  in  de- 
fence of  their  own  importance,  which  they  fore- 
faw  was  to  be  at  an  end  whenever  the  ancient 
government  fliould  be  re-efl:ablilhed.      Our  co- 
lonies, unlefs  they  can  be  induced  to  confent  to 
a  union,    are   very   likely   to  defend  themfelves 
againft  the  bed  of  all  mother  countries,  as  obfti- 
nately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  a^jainft  one  of  tlie 
beft  of  kings. 

The  idea  of  reprefentation  was  unknown  in 
ancient  times.  VvMien  the  people  of  one  ftatc 
were  admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenfhip  in  an- 
other, they  had  no  other  means  of  cxercifing  that 
right  but  by  coming  in  a  body  to  vote  and  deli- 
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B  o^o  K  berate  with  the  people  of  that  other  (late.     The 
•admifllon  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  to  the  privileges  of  Ronnan  citizens,  com- 
pletely ruined  the  Roman  republic.     It  was  no 
longer  poffible   to   diftinguifti    between   who  was 
and  who  was   not  a  Roman  citizen.      No  tribe 
could  know  its  own  members.     A  rabble  of  any 
kind  could  be  introiuced  into  the  aflemblies  of 
the  people,  could  drive  out  the  real  cicizens,  and 
decide  upon  the  affairs  of  the  republic  as  if  they 
themfelves  had  been  fuch.     But  though  America 
were  to  lend  fifty  or  fixty  new  reprefentatives  to 
parliament,    the    door-keeper    of    the    houfe   of 
commons  could  not  find  any  great  difficulty  in 
diftinguilhing  between  who  was  and  who  was  not 
a   member.      Though   the   Roman    ccnflitution, 
therefore,  was  neceflarily  ruined  by  the  union  of 
Rome  with  the  allied  ftates  of  Italy,  there  is  not 
the  lead  probability  that  the  Britifh  conftitution 
would  be  hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britain  with 
her   colonies.      That   conftitution,    on    the   con- 
trary, would  be  completed  by  it,  and  feems  to 
be  imperfed  without   it.      The   aflembly  which 
deliberates  and  decides  concerning  the  affairs  of 
every  part  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  be  properly 
informed,  ought  certainly  to  have  reprefentatives 
from  every  part  of  it.     That  this  union,    how- 
ever, could  be  eafily  efFedluated,  or  that  difficul- 
ties and  great  difficulties  might  not  occur  in  the 
execution,  I  do  not  pretend.     I  have  yet  heard 
of  none,  however,  which   appear  infurmountable. 
The  principal,  perhaps,  arife  not  from  the  nature 
of  things,  but  from  the  prejudices  and  opinions 
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of  the  people  both  on  this  and  on  the  other  fide  ^  ^^^  p. 
of  the  Atlantic.    • 

We  on  this  fide  the  water  are  afraid  left  the 
multitude  of  American  reprefentatives  fhould 
overturn  the  balance  of  the  conftitution,  and  in- 
creafe  too  much  either  the  influence  of  the  crown 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  force  of  the  democracy 
on  the  other.  Bu"  if  the  number  of  American 
reprefentatives  were  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
produce  of  -American  taxation,  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed  would  increafe  exaftly  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  managing  them; 
and  the  means  of  managing  to  the  number  of 
people  to  be  managed.  The  monarchical  and 
democratical  parts  of  the  conftitution  would, 
after  the  union,  ftand  exadly  in  the  fame  degree 
of  relative  force  with  regard  to  one  another  as 
they  had  done  before.  .- 

The  people  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  are 
afraid  left  their  diftance  from  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment might  expofe  them  to  many  oppreffions. 
But  their  reprefentatives  in  parliament,  of  which 
the  number  ought  from  the  firft  to  be  confider- 
able,  would  eafily  be  able  to  proted:  them  from 
all  opprefTion.  The  diftance  could  not  much 
weaken  the  dependency  of  the  reprefentative 
upon  the  conftituent,  and  the  former  would  ftill 
feel  that  he  owed  his  feat  in  parliament,  and  all 
the  confequence  which  he  derived  from  it,  to  the 
good- will  of  the  latter.  It  would  be  the  intereft 
of  the  former,  therefore,  to  cultivate  that  good- 
will by  complaining,  with  all  the  authority  of  a 
member  of  the  legiflature,  of  every  outrage  which 
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^  ^1^  ^  ^ny  civil  or  military  officer  might  be  guilty  of  \[x 
tliofe  remote  parts  of  '.he  empire.  The  diftancc 
o-f  America  from  the  ic.At  of  government,  befides, 
the  natives  of  that  cotntry  might  flatter  thcm- 
felves,  with  Tome  apf)ear,nce  of  reafon  too, 
would  not  be  of  very  long  continuance.  Such 
has  hitherto  been  the  rapid  progrefs  of  that  coun- 
try in  wealth,  population,  and  improvement,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  little  mort^  than  a  century,  per- 
haps, the  pi'oduce  of  American  might  exceed 
that  of  Britifh  taxation.  'I'he  feat  of  the  empire 
would  then  naturally  remove  itfclf  to  that  part 
of  the  empire  whicli  contributed  mole  to  the 
general  defence  and  fupport  of  the  whole. 

The    difcovery    of   America    and    that    of    a 
•pafiagc  to  the  Er^ft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Ho:pe,  are  the  two  greateft  and   moft  imiportant 
events    recorded    in    the    hiftorv    of     mankind. 
Their .confequences  have  already  been  very  great: 
bur,    in   the    (hort    period   of  between   two   and 
three  centuries  which  has  elapfed  fince  thefe  dif- 
coveries    were   made,    it    is    impoffible  that   the 
whole  e^ctent  of  their  confequences  can  have  been 
feen.     What    benefits,    or    what    misfortunes   to 
mankind  may  hereafter   refult   from   thole  great 
events,    no    human    wifdom    can    forefce.      By 
uniting,  in  fome  meafure,  the  motl:  diftant  parts 
of  the   world,  by  enabling  tliem    to   relieve  one 
jinothcr's  v.'ants,  to  increafe  one  another's  enjoy- 
ments, and  to  encourage  one  another's   indullry, 
their  general  tendency  would  feem  to  be  bene- 
ficial.    To   the    natives,    however,    both    of  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  all  the  commercial  bene- 
fits 
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fits  which   can  have   refulted  from  thofe  events  ^  ^^  **• 
have  been  funk  and  loft  in  the  dreadful  misfor- 
tunes which   they   have  occafioned.     Thefe  mif- 
fortunes,    however,    feem   to    have   arifen    rather 
from  accident  than  from  any  tb'.g  in  the  nature 
of  thofe  events    themf^'ves.     At  the    particular 
time  when  thefe  difcovc;ies  were  made,  ihe  fu- 
periority  of  force  happened  to  be  fo  great  on  the 
fide  of  the  Europeans  that  they  were  enabled  ta 
commit  with  impunity  every  fort  of  injuftice  i^ 
thofe  remote  countries.     Hereafter,  perhaps,  the 
natives  of  thofe  countries  may  grow  ftronger,  or 
thofe  of  Europe  may  grow  weaker,    and  the  in- 
habitants   of    all    the    different   quarters    of   the 
world  may  arrive  at  that  equality  of  courage  and 
force  which,  by  infpiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone 
overawe  the  injuftice  of  independent  nations  into 
fome  fort  of  refpedt  for  the  rights  of  one  another. 
But  nothing   feems  more  likely   to  eftaWilh  this 
equality  of  force   than   that  mutual  communiica-. 
tion  of  knowledge  and   of  all  forts  of  improve- 
ments   which   an   extenfive   commerce    from   all 
countries    to    all    countries    naturally,    or   rather 
neceflarily,  carries  along  with  it. 

In  the  m.ean  time  one  of  the  principal  efFefts 
of  thofe  difcoveries  has  been  to  raife  the  mer.- 
cantile  fyftem  to  a  degree  of  fplendour  and  glory 
which  it  could  never  otherwife  have  attained  tcu 
It  is  the  objed  of  that  fyftem  to  enrich  a  great 
nation  rather  by  trade  and  manufadlures  than  by 
the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  iand,  rather 
by  the  induftry  of  tlie  towns  than  by  that  of  the 
country,  Put  in  confequence  of  thofe  dif- 
coveries, 
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•  ®,y  ^  coverics,  the  commercial  towns  of  Europe,  in- 
iftead  of  being  the  manufadlurers  and  carriers  for 
but  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  world  (that  part  of 
Europe  which  is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  v-ountries  which  lie  round  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  feas),  have  now  becomi.  the  manu- 
fa<5lurers  for  the  numerous  and  thriving  culti- 
vators of  America,  and  the  carriers,  and  in 
fome  refpeifls  the  manufaflurers  too,  for  almoft 
all  the  different  nations  of  Afia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Two  new  worlds  have  been  opened 
to  their  induftry,  each  of  them  much  greater 
and  more  extenfive  than  the  old  one,  and  the 
market  of  one  of  them  growing  flill  greater  and 
greater  every  day. 

The  countries  which    poffefs   the   colonies  of 
America,   and  which  trade   directly   to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  enjoy,  indeed,  the  whole  fhcw  and  fplen- 
dour  of  this  great  commerce.     Other  countries, 
howf;Vf::r,    notwithftanding    all    the   invidious  re- 
ftraints    by  which    it  is  meant  to  exclude  them, 
irvquently    enjoy    a    greater    fhare    of   the    real 
benefit  of  it.     The  colonies  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, for  example,  give  more  real  encouragement 
to  the  induftry  of  other  countries  than  to  that  of 
Spain    and    Portugal.     In    the    fingle    article  of 
linen    alone    the   confumption    of  tliofe   colonies 
amounts,    it  is    faid,    but   I    do   not  pretend  to 
warrant  the  quantity,   to    more  than    three  mil- 
lions fterling  a  year.     But  this  great  confumption 
is  almoft  entirely  fupplied   by   France,  Flanders, 
Holland,    and    Germany.      Spain    and    Portugal 
furnifh    but    a    fmall  -  part   of   it.     The    capital 
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which  fuppVics  the  colonies  with  this  great  quari-  chap. 
tity  of  linen  is  annually  diftributed  annong,  anJ 
fiirnifhes  a  revenue  to  the  inhabitants  of  ihofc 
other  countries.  The  profits  oi  it  only  are  fpenc 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  help  lo  fup- 
port  the  fumptuous  profufion  of  the  merchants 
of  Cadiz  and  Lifbon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation 
endeavours  to  fccure  to  itfelf  luc  e^  ''ifivc  ade 
of  its  own  colonies,  are  frequeiuly  .1 
to  the  countries  in  favour  of  v  '"~ 
cftablifhed,  than  to  thofe  againft 
cftablifhed.  The  unjuft  oppreflion 
duftry  of  other  countries  falls  back,  if  I  mjy  fay 
fo,  upon  the  heads  of  the  oppreflfors,  and  crulhea 
their  indudry  more  than  it  does  that  of  ihofe 
other  countries.  By  thofe  regulations,  for  ex- 
ample, the  merchant  of  Hamburgh  mufl:  fend 
the  linen  which  he  deftines  for  the  American 
market  to  London,  and  he  mufl:  bring  back 
from  thence  the  tobacco  which  he  deftines  for 
thcGerman  market;  becaufe  he  can  neither  fend 
the  one  direflly  to  America,  nor  bring  back  the 
other  directly  from  thence.  By  this  reftraint  he 
is  probably  obliged  to  fell  the  one  fomewhac 
cheaper,  and  to  buy  the  other  fomewhat  dearer 
than  he  otherwife  might  have  done;  and  his 
profits  are  probably  fomewhat  abridged  by  mt;ins 
of  it.  In  this  trade,  however,  between  Ham- 
burgh and  London,  he  certainly  receives  the 
returns  of  his  capital  much  more  quickly  than 
he  could  pofTibly  have  done  in  the  dired  trade 
to  America,    even   though    we  fhould    fuppofe, 
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4fit  THE    NATt/RE    AND   CAUSES    OF 

*  ®j^  ^  what  is  by  no  means  the  cafe,  that  the  paynoentJ 
of* America  were  as  punctual  as  thofe  of  London. 
In   the  trade,   therefore,    to  which   thofc  regu- 
lations confine  the  merchant  of  Hamburgh,  his 
capital  can  keep  in  conftant  employment  a  much 
greater    quantity   of  German    induftry    than    it 
poffibly  could  have  done  in  the  trade  from  which 
he  is  excluded.    Though  the  one  employment, 
therefore,  may  to  him  perhaps  be  lefs  profitable 
than   the  other,  it  cannot   be  lefs  advantageous 
to  his  country.     It   is  quite  otherwife  with  the 
employment  into  which  the  monopoly  naturally 
attradls,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  the  capital  of  the  Lon- 
don   merchant.     That    employment   may,    per- 
haps, be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments,    but  on  account  of 
the  flownefs  of  the  returns,  it  cannot  be  more 
advantageous  to  his  country. 
^,     After   all  the   unjuft  attempts,   therefore,  of 
every  country  in  Europe  to  cngrofs  to  itfelf  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  trade  of  its  own  colonies, 
no  country  has  yet  been  able  to  engrofs  to  itfelf 
any  thing  but  the  expence  of  Supporting  in  time 
of  peace,  and  [of  defending  in  time  of  war,  the 
oppreffive  authority  which  it  aflumes  over  them. 
The  inconveniencies  refulting  from  the  poffeffion 
of  its  colonies,  every  country  has  engrofled  too 
itfelf    completely.      The    advantages     refulting 
from  their  trade  it  has  bz  :n  obliged  to  ihare  >yith 
^  many  other  countries. 

'^^^^  At  firft  fight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the 
.  .great  commerce  of  America  naturally  icems  to 
'^^y.pc  an  acquifition  of  the  highcft  value.  To  the 
,,  ;>  undif- 
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trndifcernmg  eye  of  giddy  ambition,  it  natilrafiy  C^  AP, 
prcffents   itfelf  amidft  the    confufed   fdraitibtc  bfv 
policies  and  war,   as   a   very  dazzling  objedt  to 
fight  for.     The  dazzling  fplendour  of  the  objedt, 
however,    the   immenfe    greatnefs  of  the   cont- 
merce,   is    the   very   quality   which  renders    the  - 
monopoly   of  it   hurtful,   or  which   makes   one 
employment,  in   its  own  nature  neceflarily  left 
advantageous  to  the  Country    than    the    greater 
part    of   other    employments,    abforb    ii    nwitlx 
gf-eater  pfoportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
than  what  would  otherwife  have  gone  to  it.    <2ftf»"^ 
Tri£  mercantile  ftock  of  every  country,  it  has 
been  (liewn  in  the  fecond  book,  naturally  fecks, 
if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  employment  moft  advan- 
tageous to  that  country.     If  it  is  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade,   the  country  to  which  it  belongs 
becomes  the  emporium  of  the   goods  of  all  the 
countries  whofe  trade  that  ftock  carries  on.     But 
the  owner  of  that  ftock  neceflarily  wilhes  to  dif- 
pofe  of  as  great  a  part  of  ibofe  goods  as  he  can 
at  home.     He  thereby  faves  himfelf  the  trouble, 
rilk,    and  expenee,    of  exportation,    and  he   will 
tjpOiT  that  account  be  glad  to  fell  them  at  home, 
not   only   for   a   much   fmaller  price,    but    with 
fomewhat  a  fmaller  profit  than  he  might  cxpe<rt 
to  make  by  fending  them  abroad.     He  naturally, 
therefore,  endeavours  as  much  as  he  can  to  turn 
his   carrying  trade   into  a  foreign  trade  of  con- 
fumption.     If  his   ftock  again  is  employed  in  a 
foreign   trade  of  Confumption,   he  will,  for   the 
fame  reafon,  be  glad  to  difpofe  of  at  home  as 
great  a  part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods,  which 
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*  he  colIc<5ls  in  order  ta  export  to  fbme  foreign 
market,  and  he  will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as 
he  can,  to  turn  his  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
into  a  home  trade.  The  mfercantile  ftock  of 
every  country  naturally  tourts  in  this  manner  thff 
near,  and  fhuns  the  diftant  empIojrnn(entj  na- 
turally courts  the  employment  in  which  the  re- 
turns are  frequent,  and  fliun^  that  in  which  they 
are  diftant  and  flow;  naturally  courts  the '  em- 
ployment in  which  it  can  maintain  the  greateft 
quantity  of  produdiive  labour  in  the  country  to 

•  which  it  belongs,  or  in  which  its  owner  refides, 
and  fhuns  that  in  which  it  can  maintain  there  the 
fmallefl  quantity.  It  naturally  courts  the  em- 
ployment which  in  ordinary  cafes  is  moft  advan- 
tageous, and  fhuns  that  which  in  ordinary  cafes 
is  ieaft  advantageous  to  that  country. ; 

But  if  in  any  of  thofe  diftaM  cmpToyni^i^rfts, 
which  in  ordinary  cafes  are  lefs  advantageous  to 
the  country,  the  profit  fhould  happen  to  rife 
fomewhat  higher  than  what  is  fufficient  to  ba- 
lance the  natural  prefi:rence  whir''  is  given  to 
nearer,  employments,  this  fuper  :y  of  profit 
will  draw  flock  from  thofe  nearer  employments, 
till  the  profits  of  all  return  to  their  proper  level. 
This  fUperiority  of  profit,  however,  is  a  proof 
that  in  the  aflual  circumltances  of  the  fociety, 
thofe  diflant  employments  are  fomewhat  under- 
fl:ocked  in  proportion  to  other  employments,  and 
that  the  flock  of  the  fociety  is  not  diftributed  ih 
iJtit  properefl  manner  among  all  the  different 
employments  carried  on  in  it.^  It  ,is  a  proof  that 
fbmething  is  either  bought  cheaper  or  fold  dearer 
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than  it  ought  tq  be,   and  ,that   fome  ,partiqu|ar 
clais  of  cicizens  is  more  or  IpTs  opprefiTea  eitl|cr'— 
by  paying;  nibre  or  by  getting  leifs  thai^  whar  is  " 
ruicable  to  that  equality,   which  ought  to  taKe 
place;,    and    which    naturally    does    take,  olace 
among  all  the  different  claflcs  of  them,     Thou^ 
the  fame  capital  never  wiK  maintain  the  fiime 
quantity  of  productive  labour  in  a  diftant  as  th  a 
near  cnfiployment,  yet  a  diftan;/ employment  may 
bp  f^3  neccjlTfry  fpr  the  welfare  pf  the  fbciety  as  a 
n^e^r  Qrt^i,x\kp  goods  which  the  diftant  employ- 
tne^m  c|ea|9.,in  being  ncceflary,  perhaps,  for  car- 
rying w  ipafiy  of  the  nearer  employments!    But 
if  jChe  proBts  of  thofe  who  deal  in  fuch  ^oods  arr 
ftbpye  their  prpper  level,  thofc  goods  wil}  be  foid 
dearer  than  they  ought  %o  be,  or  (bmewhat  above 
their  natural  price,  and  all  thofe  engaged  if^  the 
nearer   employments   will   be  more  or  lc;ls  bp- 
prefled  by  this  high  price.     TCheiF  intereft,  there* 
fore,  in  this  cafe  .requires  that  fome  ftock  ftiould 
J?p   wjthdrawr^  from  thofe  nearer   cniployfrientSj^ 
and  tprned  towards  that  diftant  one,  ia  ordc'r  tp 
reduce  its  prpfitjs,  to  their  proper .  level,  and  the 
price  pff  the  goods   which  it,  deals  in  to  their 
natural   price,   .In  this    extraordinary  cafe,    the 
public  intereft   requires   that   fome  (lock,  fhould 
be  withdrawn  fropc^  thofe  employments  which, in 
ordinary    cafes    .|j||'*' more     advantagepaS|     and 
turned  ,tQward^  one   which  in  ordinary  cafes  is 
lefs    advantageous    to  the   public:    and    in  thU 
extraordinary  c^fe^    the  natural  intercfti  afnd  in- 
flinations  of  men  coin^id^  as   cxaftly  with,  the 
public    interell   as    in   all;  other  ordinary  cafes, 
^  Vol.  IL  '     '  '     Hh  .       '  ind 
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"^iv.  "^  and  lead  them  to  withdraw  ftock  /rom  the  near, 
and  to  turn  it  towards  the  diftant  ennpjpyment. 

It  is  thus  that  the  private  Intere^s  and  padlons 

of  individuals    naturally   difpofe    them  to  tqrn 

-,Htheir   ftock  towards  the  employments  whicli  in 

/^ordinary  cafes  arc  moft  advantageous  to  the  to- 

,,jCiety.     But  if  from  this  natujal  preference  they 

>  ihould  turn  too  much  of  it  towards  thofe  em. 

ployments,   the  fall  of  profit  in   them   and  the 

fife  of  it  in  all  others  immediately  difpofe  them' 

to  alter  this   faulty  diftribution.      Without  any 

intervention  of  law,  therefore,   the  private  inte-' 

vjTefts  and  paffipns  of  men  naturally  lead  them  to 

divide  and  diftribute  the  ftock  of  every  fociety, 

among  all  the  different  employments  carried  on 

in  it,    as  nearly  as,  pofilble  in   the    proportion 

which  is  moft  agreeable  to  the   intcreft  of  the 


'^—^  -if  the  mcrcan- 


whole  fociety.  .^^^  ,^,  ^  ^  ^ 
,  All  the  different  reguTaliOn^'  oi 
tile  fyftem  neceflfarily  derange  more  or  Icfs  this 
natural  and  moft  advantageous  diftribution  of 
ftock.  Bu:  thofe  which  concern  the  trade  to 
America  and  the  Eaft  Indies  derange  it  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  j  becaufe  the  trade  to  thofe 
two  great  continents  abforbs  a  greater  quantity  of 
ftock  than  any  two  other  branches  of  trade. 
The  regulations,  however,  by  which  this  de- 
rangement is  effedled  in  thofe  two  different 
branches  of  trade  are  not  altogether  the  fame. 
Monopoly  is  the  great  engine  of  both;  but  it  is 
a  difFererit'  Ibi-t  of  monopoly.  Monopoly  of  one 
kind  or  another,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  folc 
engine  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,     •        '    -  ' 

'  In 
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'  In   the   trade    to  America    every   nation   en-  ^  J,/)  ^' 

cleavours  to  engrofs  as  much  as  pofTible  the  whole 

market  of  its  own  colonies,  by  fairly  excluding 

'  ail  other  nations  frqm  any  dire^  trade  to  them. 

touring  the  greater  part  of  the  fixteenth  century, 

^he  Portugueze  endeavoured  to  manage  the  trade 

to  the   Eaft  Indies   in   the    fame    manner,    by 

daiming  the  fole  right  of  failing  in  the  Indian 

1^^,    on   account  of  the  merit  of  having   firfl 

•founci  out  the  road  to  them.     The  Dutch  dill 

/continue  to  exclude  all  other  European  nations 

' ffpm  ■  any    direft   trade   to    their    fpice   iflands. 

_  Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  evidently  eftablilhed 

^againft   all    other    European    nations,    who   are 

thereby  not  only  excluded  from  a  trade  to  which 

it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  turn  Tome 

;part  of  their  (lock>  but  are  obliged  to  buy  the 

goods  which  that  trade  deals  in  fomewhat  dearer, 

than  if  they  CQuld  import  them  themfclves  di- 

^reflly  from  the  countries  which  produce  them. 

But  fincc  the  fell  of  the  power  of  Portugal, 

no  Euro^an   naiion   has    claimed  the  excluHve 

bright  of  failing  in  the  Indian  feas,  of  which  the 

:'^  principal  ports  are  now  open  to  the  fhips  of  all 

-European   nations.      Except   in  Portugal,   how- 

^cver,  and  within  thefe  few  years  in  France,  the 

trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies  has  in  every  European 

'country  been  fubjeded  to  an  exclufwe  company. 

Monopolies  of  this  kind  are  properly  eftablifhed 

■   againft  the  very  nation  which  erefts  them.     The 

^^  greater  part  of  that  nation  are  thereby  not  only 

.excluded  from  a  trade  to  which  it  might  be  con- 
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^  ^kv,^  vcnicnt  for  them  to  turn  fomc  part  of  their  (lock, 
but  are  obliged  19  buy  the  goods  ^vhich    that 
':  tnde  deals  iri^   fomewhac  dearer  than  if  it  was 
open  and  free  to  all  their  countrymen.      Since 
tht  cllablifhmcnt  of  the  Ehgliflx  Eaft  India  com- 
pany,    for   example^    the    other   inhabitants   of 
England,  over  and  above  being  excluded  frortv 
the  trade>  muft  have  paid  in  the  price  of  the  Eaft 
India   goods   which   they  have    confumed,   not 
only  for  all  the  extraordinary  profits  which  thb 
company  may  have  made  upon  thofe  goods  in 
[confequence  of  their  mcnopoly^^  but  hr  aN  the 
extraordinary  wafte  v/hick  the  fratkl  and  abufe, 
infeparable  from  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  fo  great  a  company,   nwft  neceflarily  have 
bccafiQned.     The  abfurdity  of  this  ieeond  kind 
of  monopol^y,  therefore,  is  much  more  manifeft 
than  thac  of  the  firft."^  ^"'''  ''^'  '^oirf^'?t>c<^^ 
Both  thefe  kinds  of  rttonopolies  derange  more 
,«r  lefs  the  natural  diftribtution  of  the  ftddk  of  the 
^^ciety :  but  they  do  not  ]Uwa^s  derange  it  in  the 
^fame  way. 

P  Monopolies  of  the  firft  kind  always'  afctradfe 
to  the  particular  trade  in  which  they  are  efta- 
bliihed,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  (lock  of  the 
fockty  than  what  woi^d  go  to  that  trade  of  its 
©wn  accord* 

MoN.opoLi£S  of  the  feeond  l<^ind  may  fome- 

?tjmes  attiad  ftock  towards  the  particular  trade 

fjn    which    they   arc   cftablilbed,    and    fomctimw 

^  fcpel  it   from  that  trade   according   to  different 

piJircuraftances.     In  poor  countries  they  naturally 

cJ'"  •-       ■  "      ■      .    i  if  1:1  '■■     ■ 
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attraft  towards  that  trade  more  (lock  than  would  <^  viu^* 
othcrwife  go  to  it.     In  rich  countries  they  na- 
turally repel  from  it  a  good  deal  of  ftock  which 
would  othcrwife  go  to  it.       ;   "  ^ 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Dcnnriark, 
for  example,  would  probal^ly  have  never  fent  a 
fingle  (hip  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  had  not  the  trade 
been  fubjcded  to  an  cxclufivc  company.  The 
,e(labli(hment  of  fuch  a  company  neceflfafily  en- 
courages adventurers.  Their  monopoly  fccures 
them  againft  all  competitors  in  the  home  niai-ket, 
and  they  have  the  fame  chance  for  foreign  mar- 
kets with  the  traders  of  other  nations.  Their 
monopoly  (hows  them  the  certainty  of  a  jgreac 
profit  upon  a  confiderable  quantity  of  goods, 
and  the  chance  of  a  confiderable  profit  upon  a 
great  quantity.  Without  fuch  extraordinary  en- 
couragement, the  poor  traders  of  fuch  poor 
countries  would  probably  never  have  thought  of 
hazarding  their  fmall  capitals  in  fo  very  diftant 
and  uncertain  an  adventure  as  the  trttde  to 
the  Haft  Indies  muft  naturally  have  appeared  to 
them*.  ,   ..     ,     I  .     -yf  '  -!.  '  ,'  " 

^,  Such  a  nch  country,  as  HoIIana,  on  the  T:an- 
trary,  would  probably,  in  the  cafe  of  a  iree 
trade,  fend  many  more  (hips  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
than  it  aftually  does.  The  limited  ftock  of  tlic 
Dutch  Eaft  India  Company, probably  repels  from 
that  trade  many- great  nrtercantile  capitals  which 
would  othcrwife  go  to  it.  The  mercantile  capital 
of  Holland  is  fo  great  that  it  is,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinually overflowing,  fometimes  into  the  public 
funda  of  foreign  countries,  fometimes  into  loans 
,.w.=  >.-u  "3  to 
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IV.  ^^  private  traders  and  adventurers  of  foreign 
countries,  fomecimes  into  the  mofl:  round-about 
foreign  trades  of  confumption,  and  fometime» 
into  the  carrying  trade.  All  near  employments 
being  completely  filled  up,  all  the  capital  which 
can  be  placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  prO'- 
fit  being  already  placed  in  them,  the  capital 
of  Holland  ncceflfarily  flows  towards  the  moft 
diftant  employments.  The  trade  to  the  Eaft 
Indies,  if  it  were  altogether  free,  would  probably 
abforb  the  greater  part  of  this  redundant  capital. 
The  Eaft  Indies  ofi^er  a  market  both  for  the  ma- 
nufadlures  of  Europe  and  for  the  gold  and  filver 
48  well  as  for  feveral  other  productions  of  Ame- 
rica, greater  and  more  cxtenfivc  than  both  Europe 
and  America  put  together.  .jj,iMi  ci'aii  Ton  ^*^ii- 
''-^EvEny  derangement » of  the  natural  diftribu- 
tion  of  (lock  is  neceifarily  hurtful  to  the  fociety 
in  which  it  takes  place  j  whether  it  be  by  re- 
pelling from  a  particular  trade  the  ftock  which 
would  othcrwife  go  to  it,  ol*  by  attra^ing  to- 
wards a  particular'  trade  that  which  would  not 
othcrwife  come  to  it.  If,  without  any  exclufive 
company,  the  trade  of  Holland  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
would  be  greater  than  it  actually  is,  that  country 
muft  fufFcr  a  confiderable  lofs  by  part  of  its  ca- 
pital being  excluded  from  the  employment  moft 
convenient  for  that  part.  And  in  the  fame 
manner,  if,  without  an  exclufive  company,  the 
trade  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
would  be  lefs  than  it  adually  is,  or,  what  peN 
hap£(  13  more  probable,  would  not  exift  at  all, 
thofe  two  countries  muft  likewifi:  fuffer  a  con- 
fiderable 
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,  fiderablc    lofs    by   part    of    their   capiul   being  ^  **^f  •*• 

.  drawn   into  an  employment  which  muft  be  more    -yj 
or  Icfs  unfuitable  to  their  prefcnt  circumftaoces.  ^^v-- 
Better  for  them,   perhaps,   in  their  prefent  cir- 
cumftances,    to  buy  Eaft  India  goods  of  other 
nations,  even  though  they  (hpuld  pay  fomewhat 
dearer,  than  to  turn  fo  great  a  part  of  their  fmaU 
capital  to  fo  very  diftant  a  trade,  in  which  the 
returns  are  fo  very  (low,  in  which  that  capital  . 
can  maintain  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  produdive 
labour  at   home,  where   productive  labour  is  fo 
much  wanted,  where  fo  little  is  done,  and  where 
fo  much  is  to  do., :  ^^  '  f  ,  jjn {  i\C-i  -..n 

Though  without  an  exclufive  company,  there- 
fore, a  particular  country  ihould  not  be  able  to 

*  carry  on  any  diredb  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies, ,  it 
will  not  from  thence  follow  that  fuch  a  company 
ought  to  be  eftablifhed  there,  but  only  that  fuch 
a  country  ought  not  in  thefe  circumftances  to 
trade  diredtly  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  That  fuch 
companies  are  not  in  general  n&weflary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  Eaft  India  trade,  is  fufficiendy  dcmqn- 
ilrated  by  the  experience  of  the  Portugueze,  who 
enjoyed  almoft  the  whole  of  it  for  more  than,  g 
century  together  without  any  excluHve  company., 

y*!  No  private  merchant,  it  has  been  faid,  could 
well  have  capital  fv^Hicient  to  maintain  fa^lj^ics 
and  agents  in  the  different  ports  of  the  ,Ea(t 
Indies,  in  order  to  provide  goods  for  the  .(hips 
which  he  might  occafionally  fend  thixherf,  and 
y^t,  unlefs  he  was  able  to  do  this,  the  dii^CuUy 
of  fihding  a  cargo  might  frequently  makC:,Jijs 
ihips  lofe  the  feafon  for  returnipg,  and  the  j^x- 
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■  °,v  ^  pence  of  fo  long  a  <Way  would  not  only  cat  op 
the  whole  profit  of  the  advfnturc,  but  frequently 
occa^on  a  very  cohfiderable  lofs.     This  argu- 
mcnt,  however,   if  it  proved  any  thing  at  all, 
would  prove  that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade 
could  be  carried  oh  without  an  exclufive  com- 
'  pany,  which  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  aU 
/.  nations.      There  is   no   great  branch    of   trade 
'^^^  in  which  the  capital  of  any  one  private  merchant 
Is'fufficient  for  carrying  on   all   the  fubordinate 
.*  branches  which  muft  be  carried  on,  in  order  to 
■  carry  on  .ijie  principalone.     But  when  a  nation 
is  ripe  for  H*f  .|freat  branch  of  trade,  fome  mer- 
chants naturally"^ turn   their   capitals   towards  the 
'  "principal,    and    fome    towards    the    fubordinat^. 
branches   of  it;    and    though   all    the   different 
branches  o^  it  are  in  this  manner  carried  on,  yet 
'  it  very  feldom  happens  that  they  arc  all  carried 
on  by  the  c'apital  of  one  private  merchant.    If  a 
'  nation,  thcrcfei'e,  is  ripe  for  the  Eaft  India  trade, 
a  certain  portion  of  its  capital  will  naturally  di- 
Vide  itfelf  annong  all  the  different  branches  of 
that  trade.     Some  of  its  merchants  will  find  it 
for  theii-  intefeft  to  refide  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and 
to  employ  their  capitals  thei-e  in  providing  goods 
for  the  (hips  which  arc  to  be  fent  out  by  other 
merchants  who  refide  in  Europe.     The  fettle- 
mentis   which    different    European   nations    have 
'oDtairied  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  if  they  Were  taken 
'  from  the  exclufive  companies   to  which  they  ^t 
'  pre'fdnt   belong,    and    put  under   the  immediate 
prot^flion  of  the  fovereign,  would  render  this  ^e- 
fjdcnce  both  fafe  and  eafy,  at  leaft  to  the  mer- 
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chants  of  the  particular  nations  to  iwhom  thofe  ^  ^^J  p. 
fettlements   belong.    If  at   any    particular   tinie' 
that  part  bf  the  capital  of  any  country  which  of 
its  own  accord  tended  and  inclined,  if  I  may  fay 
fi>,  towards  the  Eaft  India  trade,  was  'riot  Ibffi- 
cient  for  carrying  on  all  thofe  different  branches 
of  it,  it  would  be  a  proof  that,  at  that  particular 
tinne,   that  country  was  not  ripe  for  that  trade, 
and   th^t  it  Virbuld  do  better  to  buy  for  fome 
time,  even   at  a   higher  price,   from  other  Eu- 
ropean nations,  the  Eaft  India  goods  it  had  oc- 
cafion  for,   than   to  import  them  itfelf  dire^Iy 
from  the  Eaft  Indies.     What  it  might  lofc   by 
the  high  price  of  thofe  good)  could  feldom  be 
'Cqual  to  the  lofs  'which  it  would  fuftain  by  the 
diftf^ftion  of  a  large  portion  of  its  capital  from 
other  emplbyments  riiorc  neceflary^  or  more  ufe- 
ful,   or '  more  fuitabk  tO  its  circumftahces   and 
fituatioh,  thanadit-edl  trade  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 
, ,.,; ;  "f  H  bu  G  'h  '  the "  Europeans  '  poffe  fs    many  con  - 
'^i^erabk  'fettferii<ihts''both    upbn  W  coaft   of 
Africa "aAd  in'  the'Eift  Ii?idiefe,   tKey'/iave  not 
yeft'erififclifhtd' in  either  bf  thofe  countries  ^fuch 
ntsmtVoiis  and  thriving  colonics  as  thofe  in  the 
iflands'airfdi  continent  of  America.    Africa,  how- 
eVir,"is  Well  a^  ieveral  o^  the  cbuntrie?  compre- 
hended tinder  the  g^hcral  name  of  the  lEaft  In- 
dies,   are '  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations.     But 
thbfe  "nations  wer^  bV  ho   means   fo  weak   and 
deferiiclefs  as  the  miferable  and  helplefs  Ameri- 
'  cans  J   and   in  proportion  to  the  naturaj  fertility 
of  fch^  countries  which  they  inhabited,  they  were 
bcfidcs  much  more  populous.     The  moft  barba- 
^ytriM->  rous 
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'  *\v  ^  ^^"^   nations  either   of  Africa    or  of  the   Eall 
Indies     were    fhepherdsj     even    the    Hottentots 
wer^  fo.     But  the  natives  of  every  part  of  Ame- 
,  rica,  except  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  only  hunt- 
^  ersj  and  the  difference  is  very  great  between  the 
,  number  of  (hepherds  and  that  of  hunters  whom 
,,  the   fame  extent  of  equally   fertile  .  territory  can 
maintain.     In  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  there- 
,  fore,  it  was  more  difficult  to  difplace  the  natives, 
and  to  extend  the  Eurppean  plantations  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabit- 
.  ants.     The   genius  of  exclufive   companies,  be- 
fides,  is   unfavourable,   it   has   already   been   ob- 
ferved,  to  the  growth   of  new  colonies,  and  has 
probably   been   the   principal  caufe  of  the  little 
progrefs   which  they  have  made  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies.    The  Portuguezc  carried  on  the  trade  both 
to  Africa  and  the  Eaft  Indies  without  any  exclu- 
five companies,  and  their  fettlements  at  Congo, 
Angola,    and   Benguela  oo,  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
and  at  Goa  in  the  £^  Indies^   though  much 
dcpreflcd  by.  fuperftition  and   every  fort  of  bad 
government,  yet  bear  fome  faint  refemblance  to 
the  colonies  of  America,  and  are  partly  inhabited 
by  Portugueze  who  have  been  eftabliftied  there 
for  feveral  generations.     The  Dutch  fettlements 
at  th^"  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and   at  Batavia,  are 
at  prefent  the  moft   confiderable  colonies  which 
,  the  Europeans  have  eftablifhed  either,  in  Africa 
or  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  both  thefe  fettlements 
are  peculiarly   fortunate  in  their   fituation,     Jhe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
-people  almoft   as   barbarous   and  quite  as  inca- 
*  /  '        '      '  '6'  pable 
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pablc  of  defending  themfelvcs  as  the  natives  of  ^  ha  p, 
America.  It  is  befides  the  half-way  houfe,  if< 
one  may  fay  fo,  between  Europe  and  the  Eaft 
Indies,  at  which  almoft  every  European  fhip 
makes  feme  i^ay  both  in  going  and  returning^ 
The  fupplying  of  thofe  (hips  with  every  fort  of 
freih  provifions,  with  fruit  and  fometimes  with 
wine,  affords  alone  a  very  cxtenfive  market  for 
the  furplus  produce  of  the  colonifts.  What  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  between  Europe  and 
every  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Batavia  is  between 
the  principal  countries  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  It 
lies  upon  the  moft  frequented  road  from  Indof- 
tan  to  China  and  Japan,  and  is  nearly  about 
mid-way  upon  that  ror..u  Almoft  all  the  fhips 
too  that  fail  between  Europe  and  China  touch  at 
Batavia  j  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this,  the 
center  and  principal  mart  of  what  is  called  the 
country  trade  of  the  Eaft  Indies  j  not  only  of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  Europeans, 
but  of  that  which  is  carried  on  by  the  native  In- 
dians; and  vefTels  navigated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  China  and  Japan,  of  Tonquin,  Malacca, 
Cochin- China,  and  the  idand  of  Celebes,  are 
frequently  to  be  feen  in  its  port.  Such  advan- 
tageous ficuations  have  enabled  thofe  two  colo- 
nies to  furmount  ail  the  obftacles  which  the 
opprelTive  genius  of  an  exclufive  company  may 
have  occafioiially  oppofed  to  their  growth.  They 
•have  enabled  Batavia  to  furmount  the  additional 
di  fad  vantage  of  perhaps  the  moft  unwholefome 
climate  in  the  world.  ^   "*  •  '•'  •. 
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^^f^^^  The  Englilh  and  Dutbh  companies,  tliough 
u  T''  i»^  they  have  eftabliihed  no  confiderable  colonies, 
except  the  two  above  mentioned,  have  both 
made  confiderable  conquefts  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 
But  in  the  manner  in  which  they  both  govern 
their- ne«r' fubje<5ls,  the  natural  genius  of  an  ex- 
tlufive  company  has  Ihown  itfelf  moft  diftindtly. 
In  the  fpice  iflands  the  Dutch  are  faid  to  burn  all 
the  fpiceries  which  a  fertile  fcafon  produces  be- 
yond what  they  expert  to  difpofe  of  in  Eu- 
rope with  fiich  a  profit  as  they  think  fufficient. 
In  the  iflands  where  they  hav'e  no  fettlements, 
they  give  a  premium  to  thofe  who  colleft  the 
young  bloflbms  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove 
and  nutmeg  trees  which  naturally  grow  there, 
but  which  this  favage  policy  has  now,  it  is  faid, 
almofl:  completely  extirpated.  Even  in  the 
iflands  where  they  have  fettlements  they  have 
1?ery  much  reduced,  it  is  faid,  the  number  of 
thofe  trees.  If  the  produce  even  of  their  own 
itlands  was  much  greater  than  what  fuited  their 
market,  the  natives,  they  fufpe<5l,  might  find 
means  to  convey  fomc  part  of  it  to  other  na- 
tions j  and  the  beft  way,  they  imagine,  to  fccure 
their  own  monopoly,  is  to  take  care  that  no 
more  fhall  grow  than  what  they  themfelvcs  carry 
to  market.  By  diflferent  arts  of  opprefllon  they 
have  reduced  the  population  of  feveral  of  the 
Moluccas  nearly  to  the  number  which  is  fufli- 
*k:ien*t  to  fupply  with  frefh  provifions  and  other 
■'peceflaries  of  life  their  own  infignificant  garri- 
sons, and  fuch  of  their  fhips  iis  occafionally  come 
'■'■'  ^  "  there 
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there  fof  a  <argo  of  fpice*.     Under  the  govern- ^  ".^ ^'"^ 
ment  even  o^  the   Portogocze,   however,   ihoft; 
iflaiids  are  It-     to  have  been  tolerably  well:  ioha^ 
bited.  The  Englilh  company   have.not.yet Jia^ 
time  to  eftablifh  in  Bengal -lb  perfe6Uy.de to^ive 
a  fyftcm.'    The  plan  ,of  their  government,  4>9w- 
ever;  has  had  cxaflly  the  fame  tendency,^    J t, has 
not  been  wncommon,  I  am  well  aiTured,  for  the 
chief,  that  is,  the  Brft  clerk  of  a  fa£);ory,  to  order 
a  peafant  to ;  plough  u{>^  a  rich  field  of  poppies, 
and  fow  it  with  rice  or  fome  other  grain.     The 
pretence  was,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity  of  provifionsj 
but  the  real  reafon,  to  give  the  chief  an  oppor- 
tunity of  felling  at  a  better  price  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Qpiurki,  which  he  happened  then  to  have 
upon  hand.    Upon  other  occafions  the  order  has 
been  reverfedj  and  a  ricH  field  of  rice  or  other 
grain  as  been  ploughed  up,  in  order  to  make 
room  for   a    plantation  of  poppies;   when    the 
chitf  forefaw  that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely 
to  be   macte  by   opium.     The  fervantis  of   the 
compjjny  have  upon  fcvcral  occafions  attempted 
to  tftablilh  in  their  own  favour  the  monopoly  of 
fbme  of  she  moft  important  branches,  not  only 
of  the   foreign,   but  of  the  inland  trade  of  the 
country.     Had  they  been  allowed  to  go  on,  ic 
is  impoffible  that  they  fhould  not  at  fome  time 
or  another  have  attempted  to  reftrain'the  pro- 
doftioii  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they 
had  thus  uftirped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the 
quantity   which  thty  themfclves   could  purchafe, 
buf  to  that  which  they  could  cxpedl  to  fell  with 
fuch  ^  profit  as  they  might  think  fufficicne.    Ja 
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'  %^  *^  the  courfe  of  a  century  or  two,  the  policy  of  the 
Englifh    company  would   in   this    manner  have 
probably  proved  as  completely  deftrudive  s^s  that 
*  of  the  Dutch. 

-   NoTHiNO,    however,    can    be    more    direflly 
,  contrary  to  the  real  intereit  oif  thofe  companies, 
conlidered    as    the    fovereigns   of  the    countries 
which  they  have  conquered,  than  this  deftruAive 
plan.     In  almoft  all  countries  the  revenue  of  the 
ibvereigi)  is  drawn  from  that  of  the  people.    /The 
greater  the  revenue  of  the  people,  therefore,  the 
'greater  the   annual   produce  of   their   land  and 
labour,  the   more   they   can  afford  to  the  fove- 
,  reign.     It  is  his  intereft,  therefore,  to  increafe  as 
much  as  pdffible   that  annual   produce.     But  i£ 
'this  is  the  intereft  of  every  fovereign,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly 16  of  one  whofe  revenue,  like  that  of  the 
■fovereign  of  Bengal,  arifes  chiefly  from  a  land- 
<  rent.     That  rent' muft  neceffarily  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce, 
'.and  both   the  one  and.  the  other  muft  depend 
^upon  the  extent  of  the  market.     The  quantity 
will  always  be  fuited  with  more  or  le6  exaftnefs 
to  the  confumption  of  thofe  who  can  afl^ord  to 
'pay  for  it,  and  the  price  which  they  will  pay  will- 
'always  be  in  proportion  to  the  eagernefs  of  their 
competition.     It  is  the  intereft  of  fuch  a  fove- 
reign,   therefore,    to    open    the    moft    extenfiwc 
'  market  for  the  produce  of  his  country,  to  allow 
,;  the  moft  perfeft  freedom  of  commerce,  in  ordtr 
\  to  increafe  as  much  as  poftible  the  number  and 
;  the  competition  of  buyers  j    and  upon  this  ac- 
(  count  to  abolifh,    not  only  all  monopolies,    but 
\  .  „.  all 


all   rcftraints    lipon    the    tranrportatlon    of    the  ^  ":5  '*• 
home  produce  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,    upon  its  exportation  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, of  upon  the  importation  of  goods  of  any 
Icina  for  which  it  dan  be  excliangea.    He'  is  in 
iliis^rtlantter  mod   likely  to  increafe   both    the' 
qqaritity  and  value  of  that  produce,  and  cottfe- - 
quently  of  his  own  fhare  of  it,    dr  of  his  own 
reveni^  '^''■^'^^  ^"^'"^^^  ■''^*''*^'^  'tr«:c*w^^ffi(>i  vo^iif^j 
But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  feems, 
incapable    of   confidering    theorfelves    as    fo\re-  ^ 
reigns,    even     after    they    have    become    fuch. 
Trade,  or  buying  in  order  to   fell   again,   they 
dill  cohiider  as  their  principal  bufinefs,  and  by  a 
llrange  abfurdity,  regard  the  chara6ler  of  the  foVe- 
rcigri,   Ss  but  an  appendix  to  that  of  the  mer- 
chant,  as  fomething    which   ought  to   be   made 
fubfcrvient    to  it,   or   by   means  of  which  thcjr 
may  be  enabled   to  buy  cheaper   in  India,    and 
thereby  to  fell  with  a  better   profic   in   Europe; 
They  endeavour  for  this  purpofe  to  keep  out  as 
miich  as  pofllble  all  competitors  from'  the  mar-i 
ket  of  the  countries  which  are  fubjeft  to  their 
government,     and    cbnfequently"  to    reduce,     at 
leatt,  ibme  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  thofe 
countries  to  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  fupply- 
ing  their  own  demand,  or  to  what  they  can  ex- 
pefl:  to  fell  in  Europe  with  fuch  a  profit  as  they 
may  think  reafonable.     Their  mercantile  habits 
draw  them    in    this   manner,    almoft    neceffarilv, 
though  perhaps  infenfibly,  to  prefer  upon  all  or- 
dinary occafions  the  little  and  tranfitoi-y  profit  of 
the  monopolift  to  the  great  and  permanent  re- 
venue 
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^  ^^ '^  venue   of   the  fovcrcign,   .and   would   graj^ualFjr 
M-Jlead  them  to  treat  the  countries  fubjedt  to  their 
.      government,  pearjy  as  i\ic  Dutch  treat  th^  Mo- 
lucca^^    It  is  th^  in^ercft  9,r  the  Eaft  India  ,cbm- 
piny  cprifiderid    as   fovereigns,   thai;  the  Eijro- 
pcan   goods  wliich  arc  earned, to  theif  Indiail 
dominions  fhould  ise  fold  there  as  cheap  ^^  pof- 
fible;    and    that   the  Indian    goods    which    are 
brought  from  thence  fhould  bring  there  as  good 
a  price>  or  fl^oold  be  fold  thet;e  asrdc;ar  a^  ppf. 
fiW)?.    But  th<;  revcrfe  of  ihi^  is  their,  interf^,  ^ 
merchants.    As  fovereigq?,   their  intereft  is  cx- 
a£i:ly  the  fame  with  that,  of  the  country  which 
they  govern.     As   merchants,   their  in(ereCb;,js 
dircaiy  oppolitc  to  that  intt^rcft,  \^n\AuUh  ^nvi^V 
.   But  if  the  genius  of  fuch  a  gov^rncneht,  even 
as  to  what  concerns  its.  dired^ion  in  Europe,  is  in 
^s    manner  eflTentially   and ,  perhaps    incurably 
faulty;  that  of  its  adminjftration  in^  India  is  ftill 
n^ore    fo.      That    adminiftration    is    nece^Tarily 
compofed  of  a  council  of  merchants,  a  profeHiofi 
no  doubt  extremely  refpeftable,  but  wl^ich  in  no 
country  in  the  world  carries  along  with  it  that 
fort  of  authority  which  naturally  over- awes  the 
people,  and  without  force  commands  their  willing 
obedience.     Such  a  council  can  command  obe- 
dience only  by  the    military  force   with    which 
they  a^e  accpmpanied,   and  their  government  is 
therefore    neceflarily     military    and    defpotical. 
Their  prppeif  bufinefs,  howeveri  is  that  of  m^- 
chants.      I^  is  to  fell,    uppn*  Jtheir  mafteira  ati- 
c;ount,   the,  .^^iropean  goods  configned  to  theiti, 
and    to  J)uy    in    return  Indian  .goods  for   the 
^ynnv  *   '  '■-  '•'■'  '  ^''^'I'l''  "-^    "'^^^'  European 
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European  market.  It  is  to  fell  the  one  as  dear  *^  "  .*  •*• 
Jind  to  buy  t^e  other  as  cheap  as  poffible,  and 
coftfequently  to  exclude  as  much  as  poflible  all 
rivah  from  the  particular  market  where  they 
keep  their  (hop.  The  genius  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  therefore,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  trade  of 
the  cpmpany,  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  direction. 
Jt  tends  to  make  government  fubfervient  to  the 
jntereft  of  monopoly,  and  confcquencly  to  ftunt 
the  natural  growth  of  fome  parts  at  lead  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  the  country  to  what  is  barely 
fufficient  J(|^r  anfwering  the  demand  of  the  com- 
pany. 

All  the  members  of  the  adminiftratlon,  be- 
fides>  trade  more  or  lefs  upon  their  own  account, 
and  it  is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  fo. 
Nothing  can  be  more  completely  foolilh  than  to 
expeft  that  the  clerks  of  a  great  counting-houfe 
at  ten  thoufand  miles  diftance,  and  confequendy 
almofl  quite  out  of  fight,  (hould,  upon  a  fimple 
order  from  their  mafters,  give  up  at  once  doing 
any  fort  of  bufinefs  upon  their  own  account, 
abandon  for  ever  all  hopes  of  making  a  fortune, 
of  which  they  have  the  means  in  their  hands, 
and  content  themfelves  with  the  moderate  falaries 
which  thofe  mailers  allow  them,  and  which, 
moderate  as  they  are,  can  feldom  be  augmented, 
being  commonly  as  large  as  the  real  profits  of 
the  company  trade  can  afford.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  to  prohibit  the  fervants  of  the  company 
from  trading  upon  their  own  account,  can  have 
fcarce  any  other  effedl  than  to  enable  the  fupe- 
rior  fervants,  under  pretence  of  executing  their 
mafters  order,  to  upprefs  fuch  of  the  inferior  ones 
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°  ^1^  ^  *5  ^*vc  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  dif- 
pleafure.  The  (ervants  naturally  endeavour  to  efta- 
bli(h  the  fame  monopoly  in  favour  of  their  own 
private  trade  as  of  the  public  trade  of  the  com^ 
pany.  If  they  are  fufFered  to  a6t  as  they  could 
wilh,  they  will  eftablifli  this  monopoly  openly 
and  direiftly,  by  fairly  prohibiting  all  other  people 
from  trading  in  the  articles  in  which  they  chufe 
to  deal;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  bed  and  leaft 
oppreflive  way  of  eftablifliing  it.  But  if  by  an 
order  from  Europe  they  arc  prohibited  from  do- 
ing this,  they  will,  notwithftanding,  endeavour 
to  eftablifh  a  monopoly  of  the  fame  kind,  fecretly 
and  indireftly,  in  a  way  that  is  much  more  de- 
ftruflive  to  the  country.  They  will  employ 
the  whole  authority  of  government,  and  pervert 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  in  order  to  harafs 
and  ruin  thofe  who  -interfere  with  them  in  any 
branch  of  commerce  which,  by  means  of  agents, 
either  concealed,  or  at  lead  not  publicly  avowed, 
they  may  chufe  to  carry  on.  But  the  private 
trade  of  the  fervants  will  naturally  extend  to  a 
much  greater  variety  of  articles  than  the  public 
trade  of  the  company.  The  public  trade  of  the 
company  extends  no  further  than  the  trade  with 
Europe,  and  comprehends  a  part  only  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country.  But  the  private 
trade  of  the  fervants  may  extend  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  both  of  its  inland  and  foreign 
trade.  The  monopoly  of  the  company  can  ^cnd 
only  to  ftunt  the  natural  growth  of  that  part  of 
the  furplus  produce  which,  in  the  caft  of  a  free 
trade,  would  be  exported  to  Europe.  That  of 
the  fcrvaftts  tends  to  ftupt  the  natural  growth  of 
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v^ry  part  of  the  produce  in  which  they  chufc  to  ^  *}jj  **• 
deal,  of  what  is  deftincd  for  home  confumption, 
as  well  as  of  what  is  deflined  for  exportation ;  and 
cohfequently  to  degrade  the  cultivation  of  the 
Whole  country,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
every  fort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the  neccflfaries 
of  life,  whenever  the  fervants  of  the  company 
chufe  to  deal  in  them,  to  what  thofe  fervants 
can  both  afford  to  buy  and  expeft  to  fell  with 
fuch  a  profit  as  pleafes  theiTi. 

From  the  nature  of  their  fituation  too  the  fer- 
vants muft  be  more  difpofed  to  fupport  with 
rigorous  fe verity  their  own  intereft  againft  that 
of  the  country  which  they  govern,  than  their 
matters  can  be  to  fupport  theirs.  The  country 
belongs  to  their  matters,  who  cannot  avoid  hav- 
ing fome  regard  for  the  intereft  of  what  belongs 
to  them.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  the  fervants. 
The  real  intereft  of  their  mafters,  if  they  were 
capable  of  underftanding  it,  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  country*,  and  it  is  from  ignorance  chiefly, 
and  the  meannefs  of  mercantile  prejudice,  that 
they  ever  opprefs  it.  But  the  real  intereft  of  the 
fervants  is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
country,  and  .the  moft  perfed  information  would 
not  neceflarily  put  an  end  to  their  oppreflions. 
The  regulations  accordingly  which  have  been 
Tent  out  from  Europe,  though  they  have  been  fre- 
quently  weak,   have  upon  moft  occafions  been 

♦  The  intereft  of  every  proprietor  of  India  flock,  however, 
is  by  no  means  the  fame  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  go- 
vernment of  which  his  vote  gives  him  fome  influence.  See 
B«ok  V.Chap.  i.  Part  3d.  ; 
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B^o^o  K  well-meaning.  More  intelligence  and  perhaps 
lefs  good-meaning  has  fometiaies  appeared  in 
thofe  edablifhed  by  ilic  fervants  in  India.  It  is 
a  very  fingular  government  in  which  every  mem- 
ber of  the  adminiftration  wiihes  to  get  out  of  the 
countfy,  and  confequently  to  have  done  with 
the  government,  as  foon  as  he  can,  and  to  whofe 
intcrcfl,  the  day  after  he  has  left  it  and  carried 
his  whole  fortune  with  him,  it  is  perfedlly  indif- 
ferent though  the  whole  country  was  fwallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake.        ^   -it!  ru  vim-iDtJiiaw-y.' 

I  MEAN  not,  however,  by  any  thing  w^ich  I 
have  here  faid,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation 
upon  the  general  chara*5ler  of  the  fervants  of 
the  Eaft  India  company,  and  much  lefs  upon 
that  of  any  particular  perfons.  It.  is  the  fyftem 
of  government,  the  fituation  in  which  they  are 
placed,  that  I  mean  to  cenfure;  not  the  cha- 
radcr  of  thofe  who  have  aded  in  it.  They  afted 
as  their  fituation  naturally  direfted,  and  they 
"who  have  clamoured  the  loudeft  againft  them 
would,  probably,  not  have  a(5bed  better  themfelves. 
In  war  and  negociation,  the  councils  of  Madras 
and  Calcutta  have  upon  feveral  occafions  con- 
duced themfelves  with  a  refolution  and  decifive 
wifdom  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the 
V  fenate  of  Rome  in  the  bed  days  of  that  republic. 
The  members  of  thofe  councils,  however,  had 
been  bred  to  profefRons  very  different  from  war 
and  politics.  But  their  fituation  alone,  without 
'  education,  experience,  or  even  example,  feemj 
'  to  have  formed  in  them  all  at  once  the  great 
qualities  which  it  required,  and  to  have  infpired 
them  both  with  abiiides  and  virtues   which  they 
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themfelvcs  could  not  well  know  that  they  pof-  ^  ^^  |  p* 
fefil'd.  If  upon  fome  occafions,  therefore,  it  has 
animated  thenm  to  adions  of  magnanimity  which 
could  not  well  have  been  expedled  from  them,  we 
fhould  not  wonder  if  upon  others  it  has  prompted 
them  to  exploits  of  fomewliat  a  different  nature. 

Such  exclufive  companies,  therefore,  ate  nulr' 
fances  in  every  refpe^lj  always  more  or  lefs  in- 
convenient to   the   countries   in  which  they    are 
cdablilhed,  and  deftruftivc  to  thofe  which   have 
the  misfortune  to  fall  under  their  government.        '\_ 
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*T^HOUGH   the  encouragement  of  exporta- 
tion,   and    the   difcouragement    of  importa- 
tion,  are  the '  two   great  engines   by   which   the 
mercantile  fyftem  propofes  to  enrich  every  coun- 
try, yet  with  regard  to  fome  particular  commo- 
dities, it  feems   to  follow   an  oppofite   plan:  to 
difcourage  exportation  and  to  encourage  import- 
ation.    Its    ultimate    objefl,    however,    it    pre- 
tends, is  always  the  fame,  to  enrich  the  country 
by  an  advantageous  balance  of  trade.      It   dif- 
courages  the  exportation  of  the  materials  of  ma- 
nufafture,  and  of  the   inftruments   of  trade,    in 
order  to  give  our  own   workmen   an  advantage, 
and  to  enable  them  to  underfell  thofe  of  other 
nations  in  all  foreign  markets:  and  by  reftrain- 
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^  ^iv  *^  '"S>  '"   ^^'5   manner,   the  exportation  of^  a  few 


,  ^  ^^-^ commodities,  of  no  great  price,  it  propofcs  to 
**  occafion  a  much  greater  and  niorc  valuable  ex- 
portation of  otheri.  It  encourages  the  importa- 
tion of  the  matenals  of  manufafture,  in  order 
that  our  own  people  may  be  enabled  to  work 
them  up  more  cheaply,  and  thereby  prevent  a 
greater  and  more  valuable  importation  of  the 
manufadtured  commodities.  I  do  not  obferve, 
at  lead  in  our  Statute  Book,  any  encouragement 
given  to  the  importation  of  the  inftruments  of 
trade.  When  manufactures  have  advanced  to  a 
certain  pitch  of  greatnefs,  the  fabrication  of  t}:z 
inftruments  of  trade  becomes  itfelf  the  objefl  of 
a  great  number  of  very  important  manufaflures. 
To  give  any  particular  encouragement  to  the 
importation  of  fuch  inftruments,  would  interfere 
tpo  much  with  the  intereft  of  thofe  manufadlures. 
Spch  importation,  therefore,  inftead  of  being 
encouraged,  hns  frequently  been  prohibited. 
Thus  the  importation  of  wool  cards,  except  from 
Ireland,  or  when  brought  in  as  wreck  or  prize 
goods,  was  prohibited  by  the  3d  of  Edward  IV.j 
which  prohibition  was  renewed  by  the  jgth  of 
Elizabeth,  and  has  been  continued  and  rendered 
perpetual  by  fubfequem  laws.  ^,^,_  .  ^^  _ 
,  ^  The  importation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture has  fometimes  been  encouiigt  i  (;/  ah  ex- 
emption from  the  duties  to  vaxh  o*.vr  goouj. 
are  fubjedl,  and,  fometimes  by  bounties^" 
'„,.  Th:e  importation  of  fheep's  wool  from  fevefaj 
dififerent  countries,  of  cotton  vvool  from  all  coua- 
irWi^.  of  yndreffed  flax,  of  the  greater  parr  of 
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dying  drugs,   of  the  greater  part  of  undrcflcd  ^  "  a  f. 
hides  from  Ireland  or  be  Britiih  colonies,  of  feal 
Ikins  from  the  Bricifh  Greenland  HQiery,  of  pig 
and  bar  iron  from   th''  Briufh  colonics,  as  well 
as  of  fcveral  other  materials  of  maniifadlure,  has 
been    encouraged    by    an    excuiption    from    all 
duties,  if  properly  entered   at  the  cuftomhoufe. 
The  private  intereft  of  our  merchants  and  manu- 
fa<5turers  may,   perhaps,  have  extorted  from  the 
lc^'iflature  thefc  exemptions,  as  well  as  the  greater 
pa.  c  of  our  other  commercial  regulations.     They 
are,  however,  perfectly  juft   and   reafonable,  and 
if,  confidently   with   the  necefTitics  of  the   (late, 
they  could  be  extended  to  all  the  other  materials 
of  manufafture,   the  public  would  certainly   be 
againer,  '  \"      'v-'      '-        t. 

The  avidity  of  our  great  manufafturcrs,  how- 
ever, has  in  fome  cafes  extended   thefe  exemp- 
tions  a  good   deal  beyond   what    can  juftly    ^ 
confidered  as  the  rude  materials  of  their  work. 
By  the  24  Geo.  II.  chap.  46.  a  fnriall  duty  of 
only  one  penny  the  pound  was  impofed  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  brown  linen  yarn,  inftead 
of  much  higher  duties  to  which  it  had  been  fub> 
jeflcd  before,  viz.   of  fixpence   the  pound  upon 
fail   yarn,   of  one  (hilling  the  pound   upon   all 
French    and   Dutch   yarn,    and   of  two    pounds 
thirteen  (hillings  and   fourpence   upon   the  hun- 
dred weight  of  all  fpruce  or  Mufcovia  yarn.     But 
our   manufacturers  were  not  long  fatisfied   with 
this  reduction.     By  the  29th  of  the  fame  king, 
chap.  15.  the  fame  law  which  gave  a  bounty  upon 
the   exportation   of  Briti(h    and   Irilh    linen    of 
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^  ?v^  ^  which  the  price  did  not  exceed  eighteen  pence  the 
yard,  even  this  fnnall  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  brown   linen   yarn   was    taken   away.     In   the 
different   operations,    however,    which   are  neccf- 
fary  for   the  preparation  of  linen   yarn,   a  good 
deal  nnore  induftry  is  employed,  than  in  the  fub- 
lequent  operation  of  preparing   linen   cloth  from 
linen    yarn.     To  fay  nothing  of  the  indwftiy  of 
the  flax-growers  and   flax-drtflers,  three  or  four 
fpinners,  at  leaft,  are  neceiTary,  in  order  to  keep 
one  weaver  in  conftant   employment  i  and   more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  quantity   of  labour, 
necefTary    for   the   preparation   of  linen    cloth,  is 
employed  in  that  of  linen  yarn  i  but  our  fpinners 
are   poor   people,    women    commonly,    fcattered 
about  in  all  different  parts  of  the  country,  with- 
out fupport  or  protection.     It  ii  not  by  the  fale 
of  their  work,  but  by  that  of  the  complete  work 
of  the   weavers,     that   our   great   matter   manii- 
fafturers  make   their  profits.     As  it  is  their  in- 
tereft  to  ftll  the  complete  manufacture  as  dear, 
fo  is  it   to  buy   the  materials   as  cheap  as  pof- 
fible.     By  extorting  from  the  legifiature  bounties 
upon   the  exportation   of  their  own    linen,    high 
duties  upon  the  importation  of  all  foreign  Jinen, 
and  a  total  prohibition  of  the  home  confunpption 
of   fome  forts   of  French  linen,   they  endeavour 
to  fell  their  own  goods  as  dear  as  poffible.     By 
encouraging    the    importation    of    foreign    linen 
yarn,  and   thereby   bringing   it   into   competition 
with    that    which   is   made  by   our   own   people, 
they    endeavour   to   buy    the   work  of  the    poor 
fpinners  as  cheap  as  poffible.     They  are  as  in- 
tent 
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tent  to  keep  down  tjip  wages  of  their  own  weavers,  ^  "  a  p. 
as  the  earnings  of  the  poor  fpinners,  and  it,  is' 
by  no  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  workman,  that 
they  endeavour  either  to  raife  the   price  of  the 
complete  work,  or  to  lower  that  of  the  rude  ma- 
terials,    h  is  the  induftry  which  is  carried  on  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful,  that  is. 
principally  encouraged  by  our  mercantile  fyftem. 
That  which  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and   the  indigent,   is   too  often  either  nc- 
glefted,  or  opprefled.     .>    ..-       ,  j,    ^.^      , 

Both  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of 
linen  and  the  exemption  from  duty  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  yarn,  which  were  grant- 
ed only  for  fifteen  years,  but  continued  by  two 
different  prolongations,  expire  with  the  end  of  the 
feflion  of  parliament  which  fhall  immediately  fol- 
low the  24th  of  June  1786.         ,    . 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  importation 
of  the  materials  of  manufadture  by  bounties,  has 
been  principally  confined  to  fuch  as  were  im- 
ported from  our  American  plantations. 

The  firft  bounties  of  this  kind  were  thofe 
granted  about  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, upon  the  importation  of  naval  ftores  from 
America.  Under  this  denomination  were  com- 
prehended timber  fit  for  mafts,  yards,  and  bow- 
fprits ;  hemp ;  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  The 
bounty,  however,  of  one  pound  the  ton  'upon 
matting  timber,  and  that  of  fix  pounds  the  ton 
upon  hemp,  were  extended  to  fuch  as  fhould  be 
imported  into  England  from  Scotland.  Both 
thefe  bounties  continued  without  anv   variation. 
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*  *^,v  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^""^  ^^^^*  "^^  '^^y  ^^''^  fcverally  allowed 
to  expire;  that  upon  hemp  on  the  ift  of  January 
1741,  and  that  upon  mafting-timber  at  the  end 
of  the  feffion  of  parliament  immediately  following 
the  24th  June  178 1.  .  -^.vv  .  .   .ir,    ,; 

The  bounties   upon   the  importation  of  tar, 
pitch,    and   turpentine,  underwent,   during   their 
continuance,  feveral   alterations.     Originally   that 
upon  tar  was   four  pounds   the  tonj  that  upon 
pitch  the  famej  and  that  upon  turpentine,  three 
pounds  the    ton.     The    bounty  of  four  pounds 
the  ton  upon  tar  was  afterwards  confined  to  fuch 
as  had  been   prepared   in   a  particular  manner; 
that  upon  other  good,  clean,  and   merchantabl 
tar  was  reduced  to  two  pound*  four  (hillings  tac 
ton.     The  bounty  upon   pitch  was  likewirc  re- 
duced to  one  pound}  and  that  upon  turpentine 
to  one  pound  ten  (hillings  the  ton. 

The  fecond  bounty  upon  the  inriportation  of  any 
of  the  materials  of  manufadure,  according  to  the 
order  of  time,  was  that  granted  by  the  21  Geo.  II. 
chap.  30.  upon  the  importation  of  indigo  from 
the  Briti(h  plantations.     When  the  plantation  in- 
digo was  worth  three- fourths  of  the  price  of  the 
beft  French  indigo,  it  was  by  this  ad  entitled  to  a 
bounty   of  fixpence   the   pound.     This  bounty, 
which,  like  mod  others,  was  granted  only  for  a 
limited  time,  was  continued  by  feveral  prolonga- 
tions, but  was  reduced  to  four  pence  the  pound.     It 
was  allowed  to  expire  with  the  end  of  the  feflion  of 
parliament  which  followed  the  25th  March  1781. 

The  third  bounty  of  this  kind  was  that  grant- 
ed (much  about  the  time  that  we  were  beginning 
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fometimcs  to  court  and  fometimcs  to  quarrel  c  ha  p* 
with  our  American  colonies)  by  the  4  Geo.  III. 
chap.  26.  upon  the  importation  of  hemp,  or  un- 
dreff^d  flax,  from  the  Britifh  plantations.  This 
bounty  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  from 
the  24th  June  1764,  to  the  24th  June  1785. 
For  the  firft  feven  years  it  was  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  eight  pounds  the  ton,  for  the  fecond  at  fix 
pounds,  and  for  the  third  at  four  pounds.  It 
was  not  extended  to  Scotland,  of  which  the 
climate  (although  hemp  is  fometimcs  raifed 
there,  in  fmall  quantities  and  of  an  inferior 
quality)  is  not  very  fit  for  that  produce.  Such 
a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch  flax 
into  England  would  have  been  too  great  a  dif- 
.couragement  to  the  native  produce  of  the  foutherh 
part  of  the  united  kingdom. 

The  fourth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that 
granted  by  the  5  Geo.  III.  chap.  45.  upon  the 
importation  of  wood  from  America.  It  was 
granted  for  nine  years,  from  the  ift  January 
1766,  to  the  ifl:  January  1775.  During  the 
firft  three  years,  it  was  to  be  for  every  hundred 
and  twenty  good  deals,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound; 
ind  for  every  load  containing  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  ftiil- 
lings.  For  the  fecond  three  years,  it  was  for 
deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  ihillings,  and 
for  other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
fliillingsj  and  for  the  third  three  years,  it  was 
for  deals,  to  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  Ihillings,  and 
for  other  fquared  timber,  at  the  rate  of  five 
ftiillinffs. 
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*  **.y  ^    .  The  fifth  bounty  of  this  kind,  was  that  grante4 
'by  the  9  Geo.  III.  clup.  33.  upon  the  importa- 
tion  of  raw    fill;    from    the    Brilifli    plantations. 
It  was  granted  for  twenty- one  years,  from  the  ift; 
January    1770,  to   the    id  January    1791.     For- 
the  ftrft  feven  years   it  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-five   pounds    for    every    hundred    pounds 
value i    for    the   fecond,   at   f.vvcnty   pounds;   and 
for  the  third,  at  fifteen  pounds.     The  manat^e- 
xTient  of  the  filk-worm,  and   the    preparation  of 
filk,  requires   fo  much  hand   labour,  and  labour 
is  fo  very  dear  in  America,  chat  even  this  great 
bounty,   I   have   been  informed,   was   not   likely 
to  produce  sny  confiderable  efreft.      .-^ ,  .   r  '^..,.^  ; 
/   The    fixth    bounty    of   this    kind,    was    that 
granted  by    11    Geo.  III.  chap.   50.  for  the  inri- 
portation  of  pipe,   hogdieads,   and   barrel   ftaves 
and    heading    from    the   Britifli    plantations.     It 
was   granted   for   nine   years,    frooi    i(l   January 
1772,  to  the    I  ft   January  1781.     For   the  firft: 
three   years,    it    was    for   a    certain   quantity    of 
each,   to  be  at  the  rate  of  fix   pounds;  for  the 
fecond  three  years,  at  four  pounds  j  and  for  the 
third  three  years,  at  two  pounds.  ■  ' 
•    The   feventh    and   laft   bounty   of  this    kind, 
was  that  granted  by  the    19  Geo.  III.  chap.  37. 
upon   the    importation   of  hemp    from    Ireland. 
It  was  granted  in   the  fame   manner  as   that   for 
the  importation  of  hemp  and  undreflfed  flax  from 
America,   for   twenty- one   years,   from    the  24th 
June  1779,  to  the  24th  June  1800.     This  term 
is  divided,  likewife,  into    three  periods  of  feven 
years  each;    and   in   each  of  thofe    periods,    the 
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rate  of  the  Irilh  bounty  is  the  fame  with  that  ^  ^^^  •*• 
of  the  American.  It  does  not,  however,  like 
the  American  bounty,  extend  to  the  importation 
of  undiefled  flax.  It  would  have  been  too  great 
a  difcouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  that  plant 
in  Great  Britain.  When  tliis  lad  bounty  was 
granted,  the  Britifh  and  Irifli  legiflatures  were 
not  in  much  better  humour  with  one  another, 
than  the  Britifh  and  American  had  been  before. 
But  this  boon  to  Ireland,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has 
been  granted  under  more  fortunate  aufpices,  than 
all  thofe  to  America. 

The  fame  commodities  upon  which  we  thus 
gave  bounties,  when  imported  .from  America, 
were  fubjeded  to  confiderable  duties  when  im- 
ported from  any  other  country.  The  intereft  of 
our  American  colonies  was  regarded  as  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  mother  country.  Their  wealth 
was  confidered  as  our  wevilth.  Whatever  monev 
was  fent  out  to  them,  it  was  faid,  came  all  back 
to  us  by  the  balance  of  trade,  and  we  could 
never  become  a  farthing  the  {-oorer,  by  any  ex- 
pence  which  we  could  lay  out  upon  them.  They 
were  our  own  in  every  refpeil,  and  it  was  an 
expence  laid  out  upon  the  improvement  of  our 
own  property,  and  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  our  own  people.  It  is  unneceflary,  I  appre- 
hend, at  prefent  to  fay  any  thing  further,  in 
order  to  expofe  the  folly  of  a  fyftem,  which  fatal 
experience  has  now  fufficiently  expofed.  Had 
our  American  colonies  really  been  a  pare  of  Great 
Britain,  thofe  bounties  might  have  been  con- 
fidered as  bounties  upon  produflion,  and  would 
4  ftiU 
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■  ^j°  ^  ftill  have  been  liable  to  all  the  objections  to 
*  which  fuch  bounties  are  liable,  but  to  no  other. 
'^The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture is  fometimcs  difcouraged  by  abfolutc  prohi- 
bitions, and  fomctimes  by  high  duties.  ->i«;^  f  r- 
^^  Our  woollen  manufafturers  have  been  more  fuc- 
ccfsful  than  any  other  clafs  of  workmen,  in  pcr- 
ftiading  the  legiflaiure  that  the  profperity  of  the 
nation  depended  upon  the  fuccefs  and  extenfion  of 
their  particular  bufinefs.  They  have  not  only  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  againft  the  confumers  by  an 
abfolute  prohibition  of  importing  woollen  cloths 
from  any  foreign  country;  but  they  have  likewife 
obtained  another  monopoly  againft  the  fheep 
farmers  and  growers  of  wool,  by  a  fimilar  prohibi- 
tion of  the  exportation  of  live  flieep  and  wool. 
The  feverity  of  many  of  the  laws  which  have  been 
cnadled  for  the  fecurity  of  the  revenue  is  very  juft- 
ly  complained  of,  as  impofing  heavy  penalties  upon 
a6lions  which,  antecedent  to  the  ftatutes  that  de- 
clared them  to  be  crimes,  had  always  been  under- 
ftood  to  be  innocent.  But  the  cruelleft  of  our  re- 
venue laws,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  are  mild  and 
gentle,  in  comparifon  of  fome  of  thofe  which  the 
clamour  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  has 
extorted  from  the  legiflature,  for  the  fupport  of 
their  own  abfurd  and  oppreffive  monopolies. 
Like  the  laws  of  Draco,- thefe  laws  may  be  faid 
to  be  all  written  in  blood. 
J  By  the  8th  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  3.  the  exporter 
of  flieep,  lambs  or  rams,  was  for  the  firft  offence 
to  forfeit  all  his  goods  for  ever,  to  fuffer  a  year's 
imprifonment,  and  then  to  have  his  left  hand  cut 
.10  off 
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oflF  in  a  market  town  upon  a  market  day,  to  be  ^ 
there  nailed  up;  and  for  the  fecond  offence  to  be 
adjudged  a  felou,  and  to  fufFcr  death  accordingly. 
To  prevent  the  breed  of  our  (heep  from  being  pro- 
pagated in  foreign  countries,  feems  to  have  been 
the  object  of  this  law.  By  the  13th  and  14th  of 
Charles  U.  chap.  18.  the  exportation  of  wool  was 
made  felony,  and  the  exporter  fubje£ted  to  the 
fame  penalties  and  forfeitures  as  a  felon. 

For  the  honour  of  the  national  humanity,  ic 
is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  of  thefe  flatutes  were 
ever  executed.  The  firft  of  them,  however,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  directly  repealed, 
and  Serjeant  Hawkins  feems  to  confider  it  as 
ftill  in  force.  It  may  however,  perhaps,  be 
confidered  as  virtually  repealed  by  the  12  th  of 
Charles  II.  chap.  32.  fedt.  3.  which,  without 
cxprefsly  taking  away  the  penalties  impofed  by 
former  flatutes,  impofes  a  new  penalty,  viz. 
That  of  twenty  fhillings  for  every  Iheep  ex- 
ported, or  attempted  to  be  exported,  together 
with  the  forfeiture  of  the  fheep  and  of  the  owner's 
Ihare  of  the  (heep.  The  fecond  of  them  was  ex- 
prefsly  repealed  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III. 
chap.  28.  fe6b.  4.  by  which  it  is  declared  that, 
"  Whereas  the  ftatute  of  the  13th  and  14th  of 
"  King  Charles  II.  made  againft  the  exportation 
<*  of  wool,  among  other  things  in  the  faid  aft 
"  mentioned,  doth  enaft  the  fame  to  be  deemed 
"  felony  i  by  the  feverity  of  which  penalty  the 
"  profecution  of  offenders  hath  not  been  (o  ef- 
feflually  put  in  execution :  Be  it,  therefore, 
cnaded    by   the    authority    forefaid,     that    fo 
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B  o  o  K  c»  much  of  the  faid  aft,  which  relates  to  the 
"  making  the  faid  offence  felonyji  be  repkealed 
**  and  made  void."  .   r^   ,    ^  i  ::  ,  ^^    , 

The  penalties,  however,  which  are  either  inn- 
pofed  by  this  milder  ftatute,    or  which,  though 
impofed  by  former  (latutes,  are  not  repealed  by 
this  one,  are  flill  fufTiciently  fevere.     Befides  the 
forfeiture  of  the   goods,    the  exporter  incurs  the 
penalty  of  three  fhillings  for  every  pound  weight 
of  wool  either  exported  or  attempted  to  be  ex- 
ported,   that   is  about   four   or   five    times    the 
value.     Any  merchant  or  other  perfon  convifted 
of  this  offence   is  difabled   from   requiring   any 
debt  or   account   belonging    to  him   from    any 
faftor  or  other  perfon.     Let  his  fortune  be  what 
it  will,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  able  to  pay  thofe 
heavy  penalties,  the  law  means  to  ruin  him  com- 
pletely.     But  as  the  morals  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  not  yet  fo  corrupt  as  thofe  of 
the  contrivers  of  this  ftatute,  I  have  not  heard 
that  any  advantage  has  ever  been  taken  of  this 
claufe.     If  the  perfon  con v idled  of  this  offence 
is   not   able    to    pay   the   penalties   within   three 
months  after  judgment,  he  is  to   be  tranfported 
for  feven  years,  and  if  he  returns  before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  term,  he  is  liable  to  the  pains  of 
felony,   without   benefit   of  clergy.      The  owner 
of  the  fliip  knowing  this  offence  forfeits  all  his 
interefl:  in  the  fliip  and  furniture.      The  mafter 
and   mariners    knowing    this   offence    forfeit    a'l 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  fuffer  three  months 
imprifonment.     By  a  fubfcquent  ftatute  the  mafter 
fuffers  fix  months  imprifonment. 
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ht  order  to  prevent  exportation,  the  whole  ^  5„J  •*• 
inland  cortinnerce  of  wool  is  laid  under  very  bur- 
denfome  and  opprefTive  reftridlions.  It  cannot 
be  packed  in  any  box,  barrel,  ca(k,  cafe,  che^ 
or  any  other  package,  but  only  in  packs  of 
leather  or  pack  cloth,  on  which  muft  be  marked 
oa  the  outfide  the  words  wool  or  yarn,  in  large 
letters  not  lefs  than  three  inches  long,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  the  fame  and  the  package,  and  three 
fhillings  for  every  pound  weight,  to  be  paid  by 
the  owner  or  packer.  It  cannot  be  loaden  on 
any  horfe  or  cart,  or  carried  by  land  within  five 
miles  of  the  coaft,  but  between  fun-rifing  and 
fun-fetting,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  the 
horfes  and  carriages.  The  hundred  next  adjoin- 
ing to  the  fea-eoafl:,  out  of  or  through  which  the 
wool  is  carried  or  exported,  forfeits  twenty  pounds, 
if  the  wool  is  under  the  value  of  ten  pounds ; 
and  if  of  greater  value,  then  treble  that  value, 
together  with  treble  cofts,  to  be  fued  for  within 
the  year.  The  execution  to  be  againft  any  two 
of  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  feffions  muft  re- 
imburfe,  by  an  affelTment  on  the  other  inha- 
bitants, as  in  the  cafes  of  robbery.  And  if  any 
perfon  compounds  with  the  hundred  for  lefs  than 
this  penalty,  he  is  to  be  imprifoned  for  five 
years  j  and  any  other  perfon  may  profecute. 
Thefe  regulations  take  place  through  the  whole 
kingdom.  T  '■   .ncjiiJmtu;  ^('n  ■-'-■  •     "<;-  '¥V^-'' 

But  in  the  particular  counties  of  Kent  and 
Suffex  the  reftriftions  arc  ftill  more  troublefome. 
Every  owner  of  wool  within  ten  miles  of  the  fea- 
coaft  mud  give  an  account  in  writing,  three  days 
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^  ^iv.  ^  ^^'^^  fliearing,  to  the  next  officer  of  the  cudoms, 
of  the  number  of  his  flteccs,  and  of  the  places 
where  they  are  lodged.  And  before  he  removes 
any  part  of  them  he  muft  give  the  like  notice  of 
the  number  and  weight  of  the  fleeces,  and  of  the 
name  and  abode  of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  arc 
fold,  and  of  the  place  to  which  it  is  intended 
they  fhould  be  carried.  No  perfon  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  fca,  in  the  faid  counties,  can  buy 
any  wool,  before  lie  enters  into  bond  to  the 
king,  that  no  part  of  the  wool  which  he  Ihall  fo 
buy  (hall  be  fold  by  him  to  any  other  perfon 
within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Tea.  If  any  wool  is 
found  carrying  towards  the  fca- fide  in  the  faid 
counties,  unlefs  it  has  been  entered  &nd  fecurity 
given  as  aforefaid,  it  is  forfeited,  and  the 
offender  alfo  forfeits  three  fhillings  for  every 
pound  weight.  If  any  perfon  lays  any  wool,  not 
entered  as  aforefaid,  within  fafceen  miles  of  the 
fea,  it  mufl  be  fcifed  and  forfeited,  and  if,  after 
fjLich  feifure,  any  perfon  fh^^u  claim  the  fame,  he 
mufl  give  fecurity  to  the  exchequer,  that  if  he 
is  cafl  upon  trial  he  fhail  pay  treble  cofts,  befides 
all  other  penalties.  .ai  i<  ;-..;.w  i>*,;w..  ^-w;- <^-i'->i 
;  When  fuch  reftriifl ions  are  inhpofed  upon  the 
inland  trade,  the  coading  trade,  we  may  believe, 
cannot  be  left  very  free.  Every  owner  of  wool 
who  carrieth  or  caufeth  to  be  carried  any  wool 
to  any  port  or  place  on  the  fea-coaft,  io  order  to 
be  from  thence  tranfported  by  fea  to  any  other 
place  or  port  on  the  coaft,  muft  firn;  caufe  an 
entry  thereof  to  be  made  at  the  port  from  whence 
It  is  intended  to  be  conveyed,  containing  the 
♦' '^  «■  weight. 
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weight,  marks,  and  number  of  the  pack;  p^,  c  ha  p.*" 
before  he  brings  the  fame  within  five  miles  of 
that  port;  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  fame,  and  alfo 
the  horfcs,  carts,  and  other  carriages;  and  alfo 
of  fufFering  and  forfeiting,  as  by  the  other  laws 
in  force  againft  'the  exportation  of  wool.  This 
law,  however,  (i  Will.  III.  chap.  32.)  is  fo 
very  indulgent  as  to  declare,  that  "  this  (hall  not 
hinder  any  perfon  from  carrying  his  wool 
home  from  the  place  of  fliearing,  though  it  be 
"  within  five  miles  of  the  fca,  provided  that  in 
"  ten  days  after  (hearing,  and  before  he  remove 
"  the  wool,  he  do  under  his  hand  certify  to  the 
"  next  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  the  true  number 
"of  fleeces,  and  where  it  is  houfed ;  and  do  not 
"  remove  the  fame,  without  certifying  to  fuch 
"  officer,  under  his  hand,  his  intention  fo  to  do, 
"  three  days  before."  Bond  muft  be  given  that 
the  wool  to  be  carried  coaft-ways  is  to  be  landed 
at  the  particular  port  for  which  it  is  entered  out- 
wards ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  is  landed  without  the 
prefence  of  an  officer,  not  only  the  forfeiture  of 
the  wool  is  incurred  as  in  other  goods,  but  the 
ufual  additional  penalty  of  three  fhillings  for 
every  pound  weight  is  likewife  incurred,  ./ii; 
V  Our  woollen  manufadturers,  in  order  to  juftify 
their  demand  of  luch  extraordinary  reilri«5tions 
and  regulations,  confidently  a(rcrted,  that  Englifh 
wool  was  of  a  peculiar  quality,  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  odrer  country  j  that  the  wool  of  other 
countries  could  not,  without  fome  naixture  of  it, 
be  wrought  up  into  any  tolerable  manufaAure  j 
that  fiae  cloth  could  not  be  made  without  it ; 
imiU-i'i  Kk2  •       that 
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■  °i  o  ^  that  England,  therefore,  if  the  exportation  of  it 
could  be  totally  prevented,  -could  nu>nopolize  to 
herfelf  almoft  the  whole  woollen  trade  of  the 
world ;  and  thus,  having  no  rivals,  could  fell  at 
what  price  ihe  pleafcd,  and  in  a  (hort  time  ac 
quire  the  mod  incredible  degree  of  wealth  bj 
the  moft  advantageous  balance  of  trade.  This 
dodlrine,  like  moft  other  dodrines  which  are 
conBdently  aflferted  by  any  confidcrable  number 
of  people,  was,  and  ftill  continues  to  be,  moft  im- 
plicitly believed  by  a  much  greater  number;  by 
almoft  all  thofe  who  are  either  unacquainted 
with  the  woollen  trade,  or  who  hive  not  made 
particular  enquiries.  Ic  is,  however,  fo  perfectly 
falfe,  that  Englifli  wool  is  in  any  refpeffc  necef- 
iary  for  the  making  of  fine  cloth,  that  it  is  alto^ 
gether  unBt  for  it.  Fine  cloth  is  rtiade  altogether 
of  Spaniih  wool.  Englifli  wool  cannot  be  evea 
fo  mixed  with  Spanifti  wool  as  to  enter  into  the 
compofition  without  fpoiling  and  degrading,  in 
ibme  degree,  the  fabric  of  the  cloth. 

It  has  been  fliown  in  the  foregoing  part  of 
this  work,  that  the  eife^  of  the(e  regulations  has 
been  to  deprefs  the  price  of  Englifh  *irool,  not 
only  below  what  it  naturally  would  be  in  the  pre- 
fent  times,  but  very  much  bek>w  what  it  aflually 
was  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  price  of 
Scots  wool,  when  in  confequence  of  th^  union 
it  became  fubjeft  to  the  fame  regulations,  is  faid 
to  have  fallen  about  one  half.  It  is  obferved  by 
the  very  accurate  and  intelligent  author  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Wool,  thtf  Reverend  Mn  John 
Smith,  that  the  price  of  the  bcft  Englifli  wool  in 
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England  is  generally  below  what  wool  of  a  very  ^  "lu.  **' 
inferior  quality  commonly  fells  for  in  the  market 
of  Amfterdam.  To  deprefs  the  price  of  this 
commodity  below  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
and  proper  price,  was  the  avowed  purpofe  of 
thofe  regulations  j  and  there  feems  to  be  no 
doubt  of  their  having  produced  the  efTefl  that 
was  expelled  from  them. 

This  redufbion  of  price,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  by  difcouraging  the  growing  of  wool, 
mud  have  reduced  very  much  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  that  commodity,  though  not  below  what 
it  formerly  was,  yet  below  what,  in  the  prefenc 
flate  of  things,  it  would  probably  have  been, 
had  it,  in  confequence  of  an  open  and  free  mar- 
ket, been  allowed  to  rife  to  the  natural  and  pro- 
per price.  I  am,  however,  difgpfed  to  believe, 
that  the  quantity  of  the  annual  produce  cannot 
have  been  much,  though  it  may  perhaps  have 
been  a  little,  afFeded  by  thefe  regulations.  The 
growing  of  wool  is  not  the  chief  purpofe  for 
which  the  fheep  farmer  employs  his  induflry  and 
flock.  He  experts  h»  proBt,  not  fo  much  from 
the  price,  of  the  fleece,  as  from  that  of  the  cir- 
cafe;  and  the  average  or  ordinary  price  of  the 
Utter,  <  mud  even,  in  many  cafes,  make  up  to 
him  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  the 
average  or  ordinary  price  of  the  former.  It  has 
been  obfcrved  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  work, 
that  **  Whatever  regulations  tend  to  fink  the 
•«  price,  either  of  wool  or  of  raw  hides,  below 
*<  what  it  naturally  would  be,  muft,  in  an  im* 
*f  proved    and    cultivated    country,   have    fome 
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B  o^  o  K  c<  tendency  to  raife  the  price  of  butcher's- meat. 
The  price   both   of  the  great  and  frnall  cattle 
"  which   are   fed    on    improved    ?nd    cultivated 
"  land,  mud  be  fufficient  to  pay  the  rent  which 
**  the  landlord,  and  the  profit  which  the  farmer, 
**  has  reafon  to  expeft  from  improved  and  cul- 
**  tivated  land.     If  it  is  not,  they  will  foon  ceafe 
"  to  feed   them.     Whatever  part  of  this  price, 
"  therefore,    is   not  paid  by  the   wool  and   the 
"  hide,  mud  be  paid  by  the  carcafe.     The  lefs 
**  there  is  paid  for  the  one,  the  more  muft  be 
**  paid   for    the    other.      In    what   manner  this 
"  price  is  to  be  divided  upon  the  different  parts 
*'  of  the  bead,  is  indifferent  to  the  landlords  and 
"  farmers,  provided  it  is  all  paid  to  them.     In 
"  an    improved   and    cultivated    country,    there- 
"  fore,    their   interefl:   as   landlords   and  farmers 
"  cannot  be  much  affeded  by  fuch  regulations, 
"  though   their   interefl:   as   confumers  may,    by 
"  the  rife  in  the  price  of  provifions.'*     Accord- 
ing to  this  reafoning,  therefore,  this  degradation 
in  the  price  of  wool  is  not  likely,  in  an  improved 
and  cultivated  country,  to  occafion  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  annual  produce  of  that  commodity ; 
except  fo  fur  as,  by  raifing  the  price  of  mutton, 
it  may  ,  fomewhat  diminifli  the  demand  for,  and 
confequcntly   the   produdion   of,    that   particular 
fpecies  of  butcher's-meat.      Its  effed,    however, 
even  in  this  way,  it  is  probable,  is  not  very  con- 
fiderable.  ........ 

But  though  its  effe£l  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
annual  produce  may  not  have  been  very  con- 
fiderable,   its    effect  upon    the   quality,    it    may 
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perhaps  be  thought,  mud  neceflarily  have  been  ^  "^  a  i\ 
very  great.  The  degradation  in  the  quality  of« 
Englifli  wool,  if  not  below  what  it  was  in  former 
times,  yet  below  what  it  naturally  would  have 
%een  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  improvement  and 
cultivation,  muft  have  been,  it  may  perhaps  be 
fuppofed,  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gradation of  price.  As  the  quality  depends  upon 
the  breed,  upon  the  pafture,  and  upon  the  ma- 
nagement and  cleanlinefs  of  the  fhe^o,  during 
the  whole  progrefs  of  the  growth  of  the  fleece> 
the  attention  to  thefe  circumftances,  it  may  na- 
turally enough  be  imagined,  can  never  be 
greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  recompence 
which  the  price  of  the  fleece  is  likely  to  make 
for  the  labour  and  expence  which  that  attention 
requires.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  fleece  depends,  in  a  great  meafure> 
upon  the  health,  growth,  and  bulk  of  the  ani- 
mal i  the  fame  attention  which  is  neceflTary  for 
the  improvement  of  the  carcafe,  is,  in  fome  re- 
fpeifls,  fufficient  for  that  of  the  fleece.  Not- 
withftandirtg  the  degradation  of  price,  Englifh 
wool  is  faid  to  have  been  improved  confiderably 
during  the  courfe  even  of  the  prefent  century. 
The  improvement  might  perhaps  have  been 
greater  if  the  price  had  been  better ;  but  the 
lownefs  of  price,  though  it  may  have  obftrudted, 
yet  certainly  it  has  not  altogether  prevented 
that  improvement. 

The  violence  of  thefe  regulations,  therefore, 
feems  to  have  affected  neither  the  quantity  nor 
the  quality    of  the   annual  produce  of  wool   f6 
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^  ^iv.  ^  "^"^^^  ^^  ^^  '"'g^^  ^^^^  ^^^  cxpcaed  to  dg^ 
f  (though  I  think  it  probable  that  it  may  have  af- 
fedcd  the  latter  a  good  deal  more  than  the  for- 
mer) ;  and  the  intereft  of  the  growers  of  wool, 
though  it  muft  have  been  hurt  in  fome  degre^ 
feemS).  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  much  lefs 
hurt  than  could  well  have  been  imagined.       ..    > 

These  confiderations,  however,  will  not  joftify 
the  abfolute  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of 
wool.  But  they  will  fully  juftify  the  impofition 
of  a  confiderable  tax  upon  that  exportation.  ■  : 

To  hurt  in  any  degree  the  intereft  of  any  one 
order  of  citizens,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
promote  that  of  fome  other,  is  evidently  contrary 
to  that  juftice  and  equality  of  treatment  which 
the  fovereign  owes  to  all  the  different  orders  of 
his  fubje£bs.  But  the  prohibition  certainly  hurts, 
in  fome  degree,  the  intereft  of  the  growers  of 
wool,  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to  promote  that  of 
the  manufacturers. 

Every  different  order  of  citizens  is  boynd  to 
contribute  to  the  fupport  of  the  fovereign  or 
commonwealth.  A  tax  of  five,  or  even  of  ten 
Ihillings  upon  the  exportation  of  every  tod  of 
wool,  would  produce  a  very  confiderable  revenue 
to  the  fovereign.  It  would  hurt  the  intereft  of 
the  growers  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  prohibition, 
becaufe  it  would  not  probably  lower  the  price 
of  wool  quite  fo  much.  It  would  afford  a  fuf- 
ficient  advantage  to  the  manufadlurer,  becaufe, 
though  he  might  not  buy  his  wool  altogether  fo 
cheap  as.  under  the  prohibition,  he  would  ft  ill 
buy  it,  at  leaft,  five  or  ten  (hillings  cheaper  than 
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any  foreign  manufacturer  could  buy  it,  befides  chap. 
faving  the  freight  and  infurance,  which  the 
Other  would  be  obliged  to  pay.  It  is  fcarcc 
poffible  to  devife  a  tax  which  could  produce  any 
confidcrablc  revenue  to  the  fovercign,  and  at  the 
fame  time  occafion  fo  little  inconveniency  to  any 

body.       !)*>.! ■.;jf;fH     li-  <r''*'>^.>  w*^,.  ■,:   ,      .....i,  .    ... 

^i'THE  prohibition,  notwithftanding^all  the  pe- 
nalties which  guard  it,  does  not.  prevent  the 
exportation  of  wool.  It  is  exported,  it  is  well 
known,  in  great  quantities.  The  great  differ- 
ence between  the  price  in  the  home  and  that  in 
the  foreign  market,  prefents  fuch  a  temptation 
to  fmuggling,  that  all  the  rigour  of  the  law  can* 
not  prevent  it.  This  illegal  exportation  is  ad- 
vantageous to' nobody  but  the  fmuggler.  A.  legal 
exportation  fubjeft  to  a  tax,  by  affording  a  reve- 
nue to '  the  fovcreign,  and  thereby  faving  the 
impoHtion  of  fome  odier,  perhaps,  more  burden- 
fome  and  inconvenient  taxes,  might  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  all  the  different  fubjedbs  of  the 

ftate.-      •^''   •*''"  " ■  ■-  '     *■ 

■  The  exportation  of  fuller's  earth,  or  fuller's 
clay,  fuppofcd  to  be  neceflary  for  preparing  and 
cleanfing  the  woollen  ma nu failures,  has  been 
fubjefted  to  nearly  the  fame  penalties  as  the  ex- 
portation of  wool.  Even  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
though  acknowledged  to  be  different  from  ful- 
ler's clay,  yet,  on  account  of  their  refemblance, 
and  becaufe  fuller's  clay  might  fometimes  be  ex- 
ported as  tobacco-pipe  clay,  has  been  laid  under 
^he  fame  prohibitions  and  penalties. 
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B  0^0  K  By  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.  chap.  7. 
the  exportation,  not  only  of  raw  hides,  but  of 
tanned  leather,  except  in  the  Ihape  of  boots, 
fhoes,  or  flippers,  was  prohibited;  and  the  law 
ga/e  a  monopoly  to  our  boot-makers  and  Ihoe- 
makers,  not  only  againft  our  graziers,  but  againft 
our  tanners.  By  fubfequent  ftatutes,  our  tanners 
have  got  themfelves  exempted  from  this  mono- 
poly, upon  paying  a  fmall  tax  of  only  one  (hiU 
ling  on  the  hundred  weight  of  tanned  leather, 
weighing  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  They 
have  obtained  likewifc  the  drawback  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  excife  duties  impofed  upon  their 
commodity,  even  when  exported  without  further 
manufadure.  All  manufatftures  of  leather  may 
be  exported  duty  free  j  and  the  exporter  is  be- 
fides  entitled  to  the  drawback  of  the  whole  du- 
ties of  excife.  Our  graziers  ftill  continue  fub- 
jedt  to  the  old  monopoly.  GraZiers  feparated 
from  one  another,  and  difperfcd  through  all  the 
different  corneh  of  the  country,  cannot,  with- 
out great  difficulty,  combine  together  for  the 
purpofe  either  of  impofing  monopolies  upon 
their  fellow-citizens,  or  of  exempting  themfelves 
from  fuch  as  may  have  been  impofed  upon 
them  by  other  people.  Manufadlurers  of  all 
kinds,  collected  together  in  numerous  bodies  in 
all  great  cities,  eafily  can.  Even  the  horns  of 
cattle  are  prohibited  to  be  exported  j  and  the 
two  infignificant  trades  of  the  horner  and  comb- 
maker  enjoy,  in  this  refped,  a  monopoly  againft 
the  graziers. 

Restraints, 
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Restraints,  either  by  prohibirions  or  by  ^  J^j^^  **• 
taxes,  upon  the  exportation  of  goods  which  are 
partially,  but  not  completely  manufadlured,  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  manufadture  of  leather.  As 
long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  fit  any  commodity  tor  immediate  ufe  and  con- 
fumption,  our  manufaclurers  think  that  they 
themfelves  ought  to  have  the  doing  of  it.  Wool- 
len yarn  and  worited  are  prohibited  to  be  ex:- 
ported  under  the  fame  penalties  as  wool.  Even 
white  cloths  are  fubjeft  to  a  duty  upon  exporta- 
tion, and  our  dyers  have  fo  far  obtained  a  mono- 
poly agamft  our  clothiers.  Our  clothiers  would 
pri^.babiy  have  been  able  to  defend  themfelves 
againil  it,  but  it  happens  that  the  greater  part  of 
our  principal  clothiers  are  themfelves  likewife 
dyers.  Watch-cafes,  clock  cafes,  and  dial-plates 
for  clocks  and  watches,  have  been  pi-ohibited  to 
be  exported.  Our  clock-makers  and  v;a:ch- 
makers  are,  it  feems,  unwilling  that  the  price  of 
this  fort  of  workmanlhip  fhould  be  raifed  upon 
them  by  the  competition  of  foreigners. 

By  fome  old  ftatutes  of  Edward  J II.,  Henry 
VIII,,  and  Edward  VI.,  the  exportation  of  all 
merals  was  prohibited.  Lead  and  tin  were  alone 
excepted ;  probably  on  account  of  the  great 
abundance  of  thofe  metals ;  in  the  exportation  of 
which,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
kingdom  in  thofe  days  confilled.  For  the  en- 
couragement of  the  mining  trade,  the  5th  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  chap.  17.  exempted  from  this 
prohibition,  iron,  copper,  and  rnundic  metal 
made  from  Britifli  ore.      The  exportation  of  all 
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■^y^*^  forts  of  copper  bars,  foreign  as  well  as  Britlflj, 
I  was  afterwards  permitted  by  the  9th  and  loth  of 
William  III.  chap.  16.  The  exportation  of  un« 
manufadured  brafs,  of  what  is  called  gun-meta1> 
bell-metal,  and  IhrofF-metal,  (till  continues  to  be 
prohibited.  Brafs  manufadtures  of  all  forts  may 
be  exported  duty  free.  ^t 

The  exportation  of  the  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, where  it  is  not  altogether  prohibited,  is  in 
many  cafes  fubjefted  to  confiderable  duties. 

By  the  8th  George  I.  chap.  15.,  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
Great- Britain,  upon  which  any  duties  had  been 
impofed  by  former  ftatutes,  was  rendered  duty 
free.  The  following  goods,  however,  were  ex- 
cepted :  Allum,  lead,  lead  ore,  tin,  tanned  lea* 
ther,  copperas,  coals,  wool,  cards,  white  wool- 
len cloths,  lapis  calaminaris,  fkins  of  all  forts, 
glue,  coney  hair  or  wool,  hares  wool,  hair  of  all 
forts,  horfcs,  and  litharge  of  lead.  If  you  ex- 
cept horfes,  all  thcfe  are  either  materials  of  ma- 
nufafture,  or  incomplete  manufactures  (which 
may  be  confidered  as  materials  for  ftill  further 
manufacture),  or  inftrumeiirs  of  trade.  This 
ftatute  leaves  them  fubjeCt  co  all  the  old  duties 
which  had  ever  been  impofed  upon  tliem,  the 
old  fubfidy  and  one  per  cent,  outwards. 

By  the  fame  ftatute  a  great  number  of  foreign 
drugs  for  dyers  ufe,  are  exempted  from  all  du- . 
ties  upon  importation.  Each  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  afterwards  fubjeCted  to  a  certain  duty» 
not  indeed  a  very  heavy  one,  upon  exportation. 
Qur  dyers,  it  fccmsf  while  they  thought  it  for 
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th?ir  intcreft  to  encourage  the  importation  of  ^  ^,jA  p. 
thofe  drugs,  by  an  exemption  from  all  duties, 
thought  it  likewife  for  their  own  interell  to  throw 
ibme  fmall  difcouragement  upon  their  export- 
ation. The  avidity,  however,  which  fuggefted 
this  notable  piece  of  mercantile  ingenuity,  moll 
probably  difappointed  icfelf  of  its  object.  It 
neceffarily  taught  the  importers  to  be  more 
careful  than  they  might  otherwife  have  been, 
that  their  importation  ihould  not  exceed  what 
was  neceflafy  for  the  fopply  of  the  home 
market.  The  home  market  was  at  all  times 
likely  to  be  more  fcantily  fupplied;  the  com- 
modities were  at  all  times  likely  to  be  fome- 
what  dearer  there  than  they  would  have  been, 
had  the  exportation  been  rendered  as  free  as  the 
importation. 

By"^'  the  above-Hientloncd  ftatute,  gum  ifenega 
or  'gum  arabic,  being  among  the  enumerated 
dying  driigs,,  might  be  imported  duty  free.  They 
were  fubje£ted,  indeed,  to  a  fmall  poundage 
duty,'  aniounting  only  to  three-pence  in  the  hun- 
dred weight  upon  their  re-exportation.  France 
enjoyed,  at  that  time,  an  excluiive  trade  to  the 
country  moft  produflive  of  thofe  drugs,  that 
which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Senegal ; 
and  the  Britifh  nfiarket  could  not  be  eafily  fup- 
plied by  the  immediate  impvirtation  of  them  from 
the  place  of  growth.  By  the  25th  Geo.  II.  there- 
fore, gum  fenega  was  allowed  to  be  imported 
(contrary  to  the  general  difpofitions  of  the  aft 
of  navigation),  from  any  part  of  Europe.  As 
the  law,    however,    did  not  mean  to  encourage 
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^  ^S^  ^  this  fpecics  of  trade,    fo  contrary  to  the  general 
principles   of  the  mercantile   policy  of  F.ngland, 
it    impofed  a   dury   of  ten  (hillings   the  hundred 
weight    upon    fuch    importation,     and    no    part 
of  this  duty    was   to   be  afterwards   drawn   back 
upon  its  exportation.     The  fuccsfsful  war  which 
began  in   1755   gave  Great   Britain- the  fame  ex- 
clufive  trade  to  thpfe  countries  which  France  had 
enjoyed  before.     Our   manufadlurers,  as  foon  as 
the  peace  was  made,  endeavoured  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  this  advantage,   and  to  eftablifli  a  mo- 
nopoly   in    their    own    favour,    both    againft   the 
growers,  and  againft  the  importers  of  this  com- 
modity.   By  the  5th  Geo.  III.  therefore,  chap  37. 
the  exportation  of  gum  fenega  from  his  majefty's 
dominions  in  Africa  was  confined  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and   was  fubje(5led  to  all   the  fame  reftric- 
tions,    regulations,    forfeitures,    and   penalties   as 
that  of  th,e  enumerated  commodities  of  the  Bri- 
tifii  colonies  in   America  and   the  Weft  indies. 
Its  importation,  indeed,  was  fubjedled  to  a  fmall 
duty  of  fixr  pence  the  hundred  weight,  but  its  re- 
exportation was   fubjecled  to  the  enormous   duty 
of  one  pound  ten   {hillings   the    hundred   weight. 
It  was  the  intention   of    our  nianufafturers  that 
the  whole   produce  of  thofe  countries  fhould   be 
imported   into  Great   Britain,   and  in   order   that 
they  themfelves  might  be  enabled    to   buy   it  at 
their  own  price,  that  no  part  of  it  (hould  be  ex- 
ported  again,    but  at  fuch  an  expence  as   would 
fufficiently    difcourage   that   exportation.      Their 
avidity,    however,    upon  this,    as   well   as  upon 
many  other    occafions,    difappointed  itfclf  of  its 
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objed.  This  enormous  duty  prefented  fuch  a  ^  "  ^^  **• 
temptation  to  fmuggling,  that  great  quantities 
of  this  commodity  were  clandeftinely  exported, 
probably  to  all  the  manufafturing  countries  of 
Europe,  but  partic  larly  to  Holland,  not  only 
from  Great  Britain  but  from  Africa.  Upon  this 
account,  by  the  14  Geo.  III.  chap.  10.  this  duty 
upon  exportation  was  reduced  to  five  (hillings 
the  hundred  weight. 

In  the  book  of  rates,  according  to  which  the 
old  fubfidy  was  levied,  beaver  (kins  were  cfti-, 
mated  at  fix  (hillings  and  eight-pence  a-piece, 
and  the  different  fubfidies  and  imports,  which 
before  the  year  1722  had  been  laid  upon  their  im- 
portation, amounted  to  one- fifth  part  of  the  rate, 
or  to  fixteen  pence  upon  each  (kinj  all  of  which, 
except  half  the  old  fubfidy,  amounting  only  to 
two-pence,  was  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
This  duty  upon  the  importation  of  fo  important  a 
maWial  of  manufacture  had  been  thought  too 
high,  and,  in  the  year  1722,  the  rate  was  reduced 
to  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence,  which  reduced  the 
duty  upon  importatioii  to  fix- pence,  and  of  this 
only  one  half  was  to  be  drawn  back  upon  exporta- 
tion. The  fame  fuccefsfui  war  put  the  country 
moft  produdtlve  of  beaver  under  the  dominion  of 
Great  Britain,  and  beaver  (kins  being  among  the 
enumerated  commodities,  their  exportation  from 
America  was  confequentiy  confined  to  the  market 
of  Great  Britain.  Our  manufacturers  foon  be- 
thought themfelves  of  the  advantage  which  they 
might  make  of  this  circumftance,  and  in  the  year 
J  7  64,  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of  beaver- 
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»o^K  fkin  was  reduced  to  one  penny,  but  the  duty 
,.  upon  exportation  was  raifcd  to  fcven- pence  each 
fkin,  without  any  drawback  of  the  duty  upon  .im- 
portation. By  the  fame  law,  a  duty  of  eighteen- 
pence  the  pound  was  impofed  upon  the  exporta- 
tion  of  beaver- wool  or  wombs,  without  making^ 
any  alteration  in  the  duty  upon  the  importation 
of  that  commodity,  which  when  imported  by 
Britifh  and  in  Britiih  (hipping,  amounted  at  that 
time  to  between  four -pence  and  five-pence  the 
piece. 

Coals  may  be  confidered  both  as  a  material    , 
of  manufacture   and   as  an   indrument  of  trade.  \ 
Heavy  duties,    accordingly,   have   been   impofed 
upon    their   exportation*    amounting   at   prefent  , 
(1783)  to  more  than  five  (hillings  the  ton,  or 
to   more    than    fifteen    (hillings    the    chaldron»    , 
Newcaille  meafure ;  which  is  in  molt  cafes  more 
than  the  original  value  of  the  commodity  at  the 
coal-pit,  or  even  at  the  (hipping  port  for  export- 
ation.        ^^^^     -.^     •  r  .vr    -K-^   -  .i^A.V-^.'T^rfrt-rnt    "Sf^'ft-     ' 

The  exportation,  however,  of  the  inilrumcnts  of 
trade,  properly  fo  called,  is  commonly  reltramed^ 
not  by  high  duties,  but  by  abfolute  prohibitions. 
Thus  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  William  III.  chap.  20. 
feft.  8.  the  exportation  of  frames  or  engines  for 
knitting  gloves  or  (lockings  is  prohibited  under 
the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  forfeiture  of  fuch 
frames  or  engines,  fo  exported,  or  attempted  to 
be  exported,  but  of  forty  pounds,  one  half  to  the^ 
king,  the  other  to  the  perfon  who  (hall  inform 
or  fue  for  the  fame.  In  the  fame  manner  by  the 
14  Geo.  III.  chap.  71.  the  exportation  to  foreign 
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parts,  of  any  utenfils  made  ufe  of  in  the  cotton,  ^  ha  p. 
Hnen,  woollen  and  filk  manufadtures,  is  prohi- 
bited under  the  penalty,  not  only  of  the  for- 
feiture of  fuch  utenfils,  but  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  to  be  paid  by  the  perfon  who  rtiall  of- 
fcrifl  in  this  manner,  and  likewife  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  be  paid  by  the  mafter  of  the  fhip  who 
(hall  knowingly  fuffer  fuch  utenfils  to  be  loaded  on 
board  his  fhip. 

When  fuch  heavy  penalties  were  impofed 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  dead  inftruments  of 
trade,  it  could  not  well  be  expe(5ted  that  the 
living  inftrument,  the  artificer,  fhould  be  allow- 
ed to  go  free.  Accordingly,  by  the  5  Geo.  I. 
chap.  27.  the  perfon  who  (hall  be  convided  of 
enticing  any  artificer  of,  or  in  any  of  the  manu- 
fadlures  of  Great  Britain,  to  go  into  any  foreign 
pit'ts,  in  order  to  pradife  or  teach  Iiis  trade,  is 
liable  for  the  firft  offence  to  be  fined  in  any  fum 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds,  and  to  three 
months  imprifonment,  and  until  the  fine  Ihall 
be  paid  i  and  for  the  fecond  offence,  to  be  fined 
in  any  fum  at  the  d'fcretion  of  the  court,  and  to 
imprifonment  for  twelve  months,  and  until  the 
fine  (hall  be  paid.  By  the  23  Geo.  II.  chap,  ij., 
this  penalty  is  increafed  for  the  firft  offence  to 
five  hundred  pounds  for  every  artificer  fo  enticed, 
and  to  twelve  months  imprifonment,  and  until 
the  fine  (liall  be  paid  j  and  for  the  fecond  of- 
fencj,  to  one  thoufand  pounds,  and  to  two 
years  imprifonment,  and  until  the  fine  (hall  be 
paid. 
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1^^  <>  *  '  "BfV  the  former  of  thofe  two  ftatutes,  upOiT  proof 
ithat  any  perfon  has  been  enticing  any  grti- 
-''  ficer,  or  that  any  artificer  has  promifcd  or  con- 
x^-"'  tradted  to  go  into  foreign  parts  for  the  purpofes 
"  aforefaid,  fuch  artificer  may  be  obliged  to  give 
*^'  fecurity  at  the  difcretion  of  the  court,  that 
v''  he  (hall  not  go  beyond  the  feas,  and  may  be 
J' committed    to  prifon   until   he  give  fuch   fccu- 


nty. 
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^^^  ■  PR-  ««Mr  wiali    «)tl  J     A\JI 
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If  any  artificer  has  gone  beyond  the  feas,  and 
ts  exercifing  or  teaching  his  trade  in  any  foreign 
country,  upon  warning  being  given  to  him  by 
any  of  his  majefty's  minifters  or  confuls  abroad, 
or  by  one  of  his  majefty's  fecretaries  of  ftatc  for 
the  time  being,  if  he  docs  not,  within  fix  months 
after  fuch  warning,  return  into  this  realm,  and 
from  thenceforth  abide  and  inhabit  continually 
within  the  fame,  he  is  from  thenceforth  declared 
incapable  of  taking  any  legacy  devifed  to  him 
within  this  "kingdom,  or  of  being  executor  or 
adminiftrator  to  any  perfon,  or  of  taking  any 
lands  within  this  kingdom  by  dcfcent,  devife,  or 
purchafe.  He  likewife  forfeits  to  the  king,  all 
his  lands,  goods  and  chattels,  is  declared  an  alien 
In  every  refpeft,  and  is  put  out  of  the  king's 
proteftion. 

T T  is  iinnecefifary,  I  imagine,  to  obferve,  how 
contrary  fuch  regulations  are  to  the  boafted  li- 
berty of  the  fubjeft,  of  which  we  afl^edt  to  be  fo 
very  jealous ;  but  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  fo  plainly 
facrificed  to  the  futile  interefts  of  our  merchants 


ind  manufa6lurers. 
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fccu- 


)i^,,q'5«5  laudable  motive  of  4II  thcfc  rcguUtioiis,  chap. 
I9  to  extend  our  own  manufadures,  not  by  their' 
own  improvemenCj  but  by  the  depreffion  of  thofe 
of  all  our  neighbours,  and  by  putting  an  end, 
«s  much  as  podlble,  to  the  troublefome  compe- 
itition  of  fuch  odious  and  difagreeable  rivals. 
Qur  mafter  manufacturers  think  it  reafonable, 
that  they  themfelves  ihould  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  ingenuity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Though 
by  reftraining,  in  fome  trades,  the  number  of  ap- 
^,,  prentices  which  can  be  employed  at  one  time, 
:  and  by  impofing  the  necedlcy  of  a  long  appren- 
-  ticcihip  in  all  trades,  they  endeavour,  all  of 
them,  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  their  refpeCtive 
employments  to  as  fmall  a  number  as  poHibie; 
they  are  Ui?willing,  however^  that  any  part  of 
this  fmall  number  ihould  go  abroad  to  indrudl 
foreigners.  ..^^j^  ,-.,,, .v  ..  •  ..,.,..>  ....•,  v  -id" 
.,  Consumption  is  the  fole  end  and  purpofe  of 
all  production}  and  the  intereft  of  the  producer 
ought  to  be  attended  to^  only  fo  far  as  it  may  be 
^,  neceflary  -    promoting  that  of  the  confun.*;r. 

The    maxim  is  fo  perfedly   felf-evident,  that 


Sl: 
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it  woukl  be  abfurd  to  attempt  to  prove  it.  But  in 
the  mercantile  fyftem,  the  intereft  of  the  con- 
fumer  is  almoft  conftantly  facrificed  to  that  of* 
the  producer;  and  it  feems  to  confider  produc- 
tion,  and  not  confumpcion,  as  the  ultimate  end 
at?d  objedt  of  all  induftry  and  commerce* 

In  the  reftraints  upon  the  importation  of  all 
foreign  commodities  which  can  come  into  com- 
petition with  thofe  of  our  own  growth,  or  manu- 
facture,   the   intereft   of  the    home-confumer    is 

L  1  2  evidently 
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B  o^p  K  evidently  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer.  ,It  b 
altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  that  the 
former  is  obliged  to  pay  that  enhancennent  of  price 
which  this  monopoly  al mod  always  occafions.q  n;q 
7(j .  It  is  altogether  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer 
that  bounties  are  granted  upon  the  exportation 
of  fome  of  his  produdions.  The  home-confumcr 
.is  obliged  to  pay,  firft,  the  tax  which  is  necef- 
fary  for  paying  the  bounty,  and  fecondly,  the 
fiill  greater  tax  which  necelTarily  arifes  from  the 
enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
the  home  market.  ^^^  -v  '  '■'■■  =^ioqn*)]o  *>'0i  10 4 
-I.r  By  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce  with  Por- 
tugal, the  confumer  is  prevented  by  high  duties 
from  purchafing  of  a  neighbouring  country,  a 
commodity  which  our  own  climate  does  not 
produce,  but  is  obliged  to  purchafc  it  of  a 
diftant  country,  though  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  commodity  of  the  diftant  country  is  of  a 
worfe  quality  than  that  of  the  near  one.  The 
home-confumer  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to  this  in- 
conveniency,  in  order  that  the  producer  may 
import  into  the  diftant'  country  fome  of  his  pro- 
du6lions  upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  he 
would  oiherwile  have  been  allowed  to  do.  Thi? 
confumer,  too,  is  obliged  to  pay  whatever  en- 
hancement in  the  price  of  thofe  very  produdions, 
this  forced  exportation  may  occafion  in  the 
home  market. 

But  in   the  fyftem  of  laws  which   has   been 

eftablifhed  for  the  management  of  our  American 

and  Weft   Indian   colonies,   the   intereft    of  the 

home-confumer   has  been   facrificed  to    that  of 
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the  producer  with  a  more  extravagant  profofioii  ^  ^j  *  ^* 
than   in  all  our   other    commercial    regulations. 
A  great  empire  has  been  eftablifhed  for  the  fote 
purpofe  of  raiQng  up  a  nation  of  cuftomers  who 
ibould  be  obliged  to  bi»y  from  the  (hops  of  our 
different    producers,    all  the   goods  with   which 
thefe  could  fupply  them.     For  the  fake  af  thit 
Httle  enhancement  of  price  which  this  monopoly 
might    afford    our    producers,     the    home-coii- 
fumers  have  been  burdened  with  the  whole  ek- 
pence  of  maintaining  and  defending  that  empire. 
For  this  purpofe,   and  for  this  purpofe  only,  in 
the  two  laft  wars,  more  than  two  hundred  mil- 
lions have  been  fpent,  and  a  new  debt  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and   feventy  millions  has   been 
contrafted  over  and  above  all  that  had  been  ex- 
pended   for    the  fame  purpofe  in   former   wars. 
The  intereft  of  this  debt  alone  is  not  only  greater 
than  the   whole  extraordinary   profit,    which,    it 
ever  could  be  pretended,  was  made  by  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  colony  trade,  but  than  the  whole 
value  of  that  trade,  or  than  the  whole  value  of 
the  goods,   which  at  an  average  have  been  an- 
nually exported  to  cl^e  colonies.   '      "         u  «>  ^  • 
^' '  It  Cannot  be  vefy  difficult  to  determine  who 
have  been  the  contrivers  of  this  whole  mercan- 
tile fyftem;  not  the  confumers,  we  may  believe, 
whofe  interefl  has  been  entirely  negledted  j    but 
the  producers,  whofe  intereft  has  been  fo  care- 
fully attended   to;    and   among   this   latter  clafs 
dur  merchants  and  manufaflurers  have  been  by 
^'^'   ',  Llj       .  far 
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B  ®,v  ^  ^^r  ^^^  principal  architects.  In  the  mercantile 
I  regulations,  which  have  been  taken  notice  of  in 
thi%^j;hapter,  the  iixtereft  qf  oi^  m^ufadurers 
ha»^been^mo(t  peculiarly  ai^ende^  tojf  an^  the 
intereft,  not  fo  much  of  the  confumers  as  that 
of  fome  other  Hm  oT  producers^  ha$  beefi  facr;- 
ficcd  to  it.  -''i 

■uTiM'^m^nW  3iIj  oj  'yinuod  a^nnnoT  •  ari?'  gnioisa 
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'X^HE  two  following  accounts  arc  fubjoincd  in 
'■'  order  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  what  is  faid 
in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  the  Fourth  Book,  con- 
cerning the  Tonnage  bounty  to  the  White  Her- 
ring Fifliery.  The  Reader,  I  believe,  m^y  de- 
pend upon  the  accuracy  of  both  Accounts.'^ ''''  * 

j^n  Account  of Bujfes  fitted  out  in  Scotland  for  Eleven 

— .  Tears,  with  the  Number  of  Empty  Barrels  carried 

out,  and  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Herrings  caught; 

alfo  the  Bounty  at  a  Medium  en  each  Barrel  of 

Seajleeksj  and  on  each  Barrel  when  fully  packed. 


Vtfttr* 

Number  of 

Empty  Barrel' 

Barrels  of  Her. 

Bouaty  paid  on  the 

BufTet. 

carrif  d  out. 

rines  raught. 

BafTet. 

■ 

£,      s.    d. 

I771 

29 

5^948 

2832 

2085     0    0 

1772 

168 

41316 

22237 

1 1055    7     6 

1773 

190 

42333 

42055 

1 25 19    S     6 

1774 

248 

59303 

S^Z^S 

16952     2     6 

1775 

275 

69144 

52879 

19315   15     0 

1776 

294 

76329 

51863 

21290    7     6 

1777 

240 

62679 

43313 

17592     2     6 

1778 

220 

5^390 

40958 

16316     2     6 

1779 

206 

55194 

29367 

15287     0    0 

1780 

181 

48315 

19885 

13445  12     6 

I781 

135 

33992 

16593 

9613  12     6 

Total,  2186 

550943 

378347 

155463  II     0 

Seadeeks 
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Seafteeks    Hniiii>378347 
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y  deduced  ,-} :  ^rr.  1 26115:^ 


Barrels  ru^^, 


Bounty  at  a  i  me- 
dium for  each  barrel  of 
feafteeks,  ^.o  8.  2 '. 
.  But  a  baprel  dS  fea- 
fteeks being  only  rec- 
koned two- thirds  of  a 
barrel  fully  packed, 
one-third  is  dedudted, 
which  brings  the  boun- 
ty to      ^o     12    31 


barrels  fu'",  3  , 

packed.    I       ^P^3if 

And  if  the  herrings  are  exported, 
there  is  befides  a  premium  of  p  ^.^     \-^.    2     8 


!i  So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Go-  rfiVsajiiqfijui 
vcrnmcnt  in  money  for  each  bar4#a>b%)  lni£d 
rel  is.^ix>Msy«\vti'V.%  a^,.;a»4  «>,.«»  ^v^  i    £,  o  14-.,  ii| 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the     ^/  movi 
fait  ufually  taken  credit  for  as  ex*{^OiiSf  t>  9d  ci 
pended  in  curing  each  barrel,  which  "         ! 

at   a  medium   is    of   foreign,    one  •     ' 

bulhel  and  one- fourth  of  a  buQiel,  '* -^^^  ?b^  .^ 
at  10  J.  a  bulhel,  be  added,  viz;  V^'^    o  126 

■     The  bounty  on  each  barrel  would  ^^^^ 


amount  to 
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^tri.inwiq 


£'  I     7 
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■■-'      '    -l^     -'■    If 


^      ,;a  P  P  E  N  D  I  X. 

If  the  herrings  arc  cured  with  Britifli  lalt,  it  will 
ro  bnpd  fiDG^.1(>^  ftand  thus,  viz. 

Boubty  as  before •<!  '  -7-  ■-  ^,  o  14  ii| 
—•but  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on  i^» 

two  bufhels  of  Scots  fait  at  is.  6<f/  1**^  «J^v?*'* 
per  bufhel,  (uppofcd  to  be  the  quan-^^f  ^fe^r'lt:!^" 
tity  at  a  medium  ufed  in  curing  each  «'f'    -^'^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
barrel,  is  added,  to  wit,  ;  030 

The  bounty  on  each  barrel  will  ■^' 

amount  to        -         -         -^        -    ^f.  o  17  ii| 

■iy!>W6^;      And,         •'■^^^^>- i)H'    .*;i^,/'v;:^ 

When  bufs  herrings  are  entered  for  home  con- 
fumption  in  Scotland,  and  pay  the  fhilling  a 
barrel  of  duty,  the  bounty  Hands  thus,  to  wit,  as 
before  -  -  -"£.0123^- 

From  which  the  is,  a  barrel  is   .♦'  ~  ^^^ 
to  be  deducted  ^  ^^*  ^^    s  i>-^i-''i.ic-M*u^    o     i     o) 


,  I' 


-•f*"-rfi ,»"  _  f i(-«^,.<-'  /tWftM '  -.'(t*"*."'- 


But  to  that  there  is  to  be  added,, 
again,    the  duty  of  the  foreign  fait 
ufed  in  curing  a  barrel  of  herrings. 


o  II     31 


o  12     6 


.So  that  the  premium  allowed  for 
each  barrel  of  herrings  entered  for 
home  confumption  is        - 


£'  i    3    91 


If 
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Ijf  th)C   h,wngs  »re  cure4  with  Briiiih  fakv^Jt 

;'^^,fiQunty  (Jti  ^eacK  '%ar?fcr-bfou^hV  the 

'^tijfles  as' above-;  'A>-^i^-^Y)'  "^^j£-  o^W^  ^i 

Frbm  which deduift  the  is.' i Bar- '^^'  #« 8 \; i 

f  relpaid  at  the  time  they  are  entered ■■r>f ''■.>„., „.^^  .^ , ^ 

TJdr  home  confumption  -^  o     i     <b 

kit    -  iji;    laifJU...!     I..  V-w    ii.ii.f    .  5  ■■•  ■-?    t.'i     ,. 


But  if  to  the  bounty  the  duty^  ori""".  ~7 
two  bulhels  of  Scots  fait  at  i  j,  6  </,  3^3   fxiqiH. 
per  bufliel,  fuppofed  to  be  the  quan^t  qj  ti';'^i 
tity   at  a   iricdium  ufed   in   curing  ,      ^rSv? 
each  barrel,  is  ;rdded,  to  wit,       -   ,      030 

l';rtTlieprenhiumforeach  barrercn-^;>";^,^*^-^^j  , 
■  tcrcd  for  home  confumption  will  be   j[.  o  14.    ^h 

/.^jTmough  the  lofs  of  duties  upon  herrings  ex- 
ported, cannot,  perhaps,    properly   bp  considered 

I  as  bounty  j  that  upon  herrings  entered  for  home 
confumption  certainly  may. 


»   ' .  > 


bv  s';?'6tj"rf  ^is"^  'lo'  ^i:^-- 


'i>''-i\\} 
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"^Aii^^count  of  tie  ^antity  of  Porei^n'  SW  k- 

ported  into  Scotland,  and  of  Scots  Salt  delivered 

^jjj  J^^ty  free  from  the  Works  there  for  the  Fifi^ery, 

.     from  the  ^th  of  April  177 1  to  the  ^th  of  ^pril 

^     1782,  v)ith  a  Medium  of  both  for  one  Tear^j 


i 


.1    iri    ,\ 


>•     : 


.,- P  E  R  I  0  D. 


bcoct  Silt  ic 
iivtrcd  from 
the  Works. 


(I   o..^ 


BuflieU. 


From   the    5th  of  ApriH 
177 1,  to  the  5th  of  April  I" 


<'        I 


t  / 


Medium  for  one  Year 


ojc   J*>  iiiuiud  07/. 
936974     [168226 


Ouflielf. 


85179 


J 
TT 


'5293Tr 


"     It  is  to  be  obferved  that  the  Bufliel  of  Foreiga 
Salt  weighs  841b.  that  of  Britifh  Salt  561b.  only. 

t>-jnbtiii«>.r  fj.d     ViT3(-|un^     .''.C|viil*jq    tiOiuui.'    ^utJijuq 

saiori   jo)  b'n!);jfi3  i-^nm^d  noqis  fsrii  ,  vinuud  ii 
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